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A 

TREATISE 


ON 


HORSES. 

CHAP.  I. 

ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF   SPORTS. 

THE  occupations  of  animal  life  are,  of 
neceflity,  fportive  as  well  as  ferious.  By 
the  term,  sport,  we  underftand  an  a6lion  or 
paffion,  which  agitates  the  mind  and  body, 
imparting  to  them  exhilarating  and  delightful 
fenfations.  The  defire  of  pleafure,  and  the 
love  of  variety,  exift  fpontaneoufly  in  the  mind, 
as  antidotes  to  the  corroding  poifon  of  ferious 
cares.  Man  having  performed  his  impofed 
and  indifpenfible  duties,  becomes  fenfible  of 
the  involuntary  inclination  towards  paflive  or 
a6tive  pleafure;  and  every  other  animal,  the 
VOL.  II.  '         B  more 
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more  preffing  calls  of  life  being  fatisfied,  obeys 
the  fportive  impulfe,  in  whatever  peculiar  mode 
his  nature  may  have  prefcribed. 

Thus  we  fee,  pleafure  is  the  birth- right  of 
men  and  animals ;  and  the  juft  meafure  of  it 
is  determined  by  the  due  performance  of  their 
ferious  duties.  .  Amongft  men,  this  meafure 
mull,  of  courfe,  be  regulated  by  the  quantum 
of  property,  and  of  leifure.  The  rich  man,  or 
he  who  from  his  fuperior  induftry,  or  good 
fortune,  has  lefs  obligation  of  painful  duties, 
may  lawfully  command  the  largeft  (liare  of 
pleafurable  gratification ;  nor  can  any,  on  this 
account,  in  juflice,  repine  at  the  difpenfations 
of  nature  and  fortune,  fmce  their  impartiality 
will  be  manifeft  to  all  who  are  capable  of  re- 
flection. It  flows  from  natural  confequences, 
and  is  therefore  perfedly  right,  that  there 
fliould  be  rich  and  poor.  The  only  juft  caufe 
of  complaint  lies  againft  the  ufurpations  of  the 
rich  and  powerful,  when  they  enflave  and  op- 
prefs ;  in  other  words,  defraud  their  brethren  of 
the  inferior  clafles,  by  compelHng  them  to  ac- 
cept fo  fmall  a  recompence  for  their  labour,  that 
far  from  having  either  leifure,  or  the  means,  of 
tafting  a  moderate  fhare  of  thofe  pleafures  which 
fweeten  the  bitter  draught  of  life,  they  are  worn 
out  with  incefl'ant  toils,  to  obtain  wherewith  to 
fatisfy  the  mere  cravings  of  hunger :  whereas 
property  ought  to.be  facred,  and  the  term  of 

force 
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force  extends  to  the  labourer  as  well  as  to  his 
lord ;  the  former  having  an  equal  right  to  fuch 
wages  as  the  times  demand,  and  will  admit,  as 
the  latter  has  to  the  labourer's  fervices,  or  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own  pofifeflions.  This  is 
-what  I  underftand  by  the  modern  doftrine  of 
equality.  But  even  under  the  heavieft  pref- 
fures,  no  juft  charge  can  lie  againft  nature,  the 
common  mother,  fince  (he  has  impartially  com- 
mitted the  vindication  of  their  own  rights  to 
the  arms  of  all  her  children  in  common. 

There  is  a  certain  proportion  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life  due,  not  only  to  the  labouring 
clafl'es  of  mankind,  but  even  to  the  beads  them- 
felves,  which  are  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  man  ; 
and  whoever  unfeelingly  wears  out  thefe  laft, 
as  he  does  the  foles  he  treads  upon,  with  un- 
merciful and  inceffant  toils,  withholding  from 
them  that  degree  of  repofe  neceflary  to  their 
comfort,  and  the  cheerful  performance  of  their 
labour,  commits  great  and  crying  injuftice, 
whatever  brute  and  favage  cuftom  may  urge  in 
his  behoof. 

To  the  rich,  the  purfuit  of  pleafure  becomes, 
in  a  certain  degree,  an  important  occupation, 
and'  the  diffipation  of  a  part  of  their  accumu- 
lated wealth  a  public  duty.  Their  leifure  mull 
be  neceffarily  employed,  to  prevent  a  ftagna- 
tion  in  the  current  of  life,  or  the  aHivity  of  their 
minds   indulged   in    thofe   occupations   which 

B  2  produce 
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produce  delight.  Happy  for  themfelves  and 
their  country,  when  their  pleafures  are  rational, 
and  free  from  oppreflion  and  crime ;  when 
they  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  when  they  have  for  their  objeft  the 
furtherance  of  thofe  difcoveries  which  improve 
and  benefit  human  fociety.  In  fuch  cafe,  the 
inferior  clafles  become  (harers  in  the  wealth 
and  pleafures  of.the  opulent,  induftry  and  plea- 
fure  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  general  mafs  of 
enjoyment  and  of  profit,  is  infinitely  aug- 
mented. 

Brain-fick  fanatics,  a  remnant  of  which  ftill 
exifts  even  in  the  prefent  enlightened  times, 
and  wretched  curmudgeons,  whom  nature  has 
curft  with  the  fordid  letch  of  accumulation,  are 
in  the  habit  of  condemning  either  all  luxury 
and  pleafure  in  the  lump,  or  certain  particular 
fpecies  of  them  at  which  their  morbid  fancies 
have  chanced  to  take  unmeaning  exceptions. 
According  to  the  flavifh  notion  of  thefe  wrong- 
heads,  ftage- plays,  dancing,  horfe  -  courfing, 
hunting,  and  games  of  chance  are  unlawful : 
not  confidering,  that  univerfal  liberty  is  the 
favourite  child  of  nature  ;  that  all  poflible  afts, 
which  do  not  involve  abfolute  crime,  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  left  to  the  difcretion  of  man  ;  that 
in  things  indifferent,  criminality  exifts  only  in 
the  abufe,  in  which  alfo  lies  the  punifhment. 
The  divine  Plato  himfelf,  as  we  are  informed 

by 
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by  Diogenes  Laertius,  was  accuftomed  to  fre- 
quent the  public  fpedacles,  and  even  to  wreftle 
on  the  public  theatre,  and  that  he  was  more- 
over occafionally  a  dealer  in  oil ;  leaving  his 
illuflrious  example  upon  record  for  a  proof, 
that  neither  the  manly  exercifes,  nor  the  gain- 
ful purfuits  of  commerce,  are  unbecoming  the 
moft  exalted  charafters. 

National  fports  and  pleafures  are  generally 
rational  and  humane,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  civilization,  and  of  liberty,  which  ob- 
tains among  the  people.  The  recreations  of 
barbarians  or  flaves,  taking  a  tin6lure  from  their 
favage,  or  abjefl:  manners,  will  ever  be  ferocious 
and  bloody.  Civil  liberty  difpofes  the  minds  of 
men  to  refleftion  and  fympathy,  and  to  content 
and  hilarity,  by  reftoring  to  them  their  natural 
rights,  together  with  due  Icifure  to  enjoy  theme 
During  the  commonwealths  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  under  thofe  which  were  afterwards  eftab- 
liflied  in  modern  Italy,  the  innocent  and  manly 
diverfions  held  a  rank  in  the  public  eflimation, 
next  to  literature  and  the  arts.  Under  the  de- 
grading tyranny  of  the  Casfars,  the  fports  of  the 
Roman  people  confided  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  moft  favage  acls  of  barbarity.  By  a  ftrange 
depravity  of  tafte,  in  rational  creatures,  engen- 
dered from  a  fpurious  and  unnatural  curiofity, 
a  view  of  the  infliftion  of  the  keeneft  mifery 
upon  fellow  men  and  animals,  was  found  to 

convey 
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convey  delightful  fenfations  to  the  fouls,  and 
convulfive  agonies  and  dying  groans,  to  feaft 
the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  Even  women  of 
the  mod  exalted  rank,  and  finifhed  education 
(fuch  is  the  benumbing  and  lamentable  effeft 
of  vicious  habit)  beheld  with  unconcern,  or 
with  raptures,  the  gufhing  wounds  and  death- 
ftruck  countenance  of  the  expiring  gladiator, 
or  the  mangled  carcafe  of  the  wretch  con- 
demned to  facrifice  his  life  in  a  dreadful  com- 
bat with  beafts ! 

But  our  more  material  bufinefs  is  with  the 
fports  in  vogue  at  the  prefent  day,  and  in  our 
own  country  ;  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the 
brute  creation  :  and  the  intent  of  this  difquifi- 
tion  is,  to  determine  how  far  fuch  diverfions 
are  legitimate  and  allowable,  how  far  confenta- 
neous  with  reafon  and  humanity,  or  conducive 
to  general  and  individual  ufe.  Speculations 
like  thefe  will,  I  fear,  be  little  reliflied  or  at- 
tended to  by  the  majority  of  mankind.  I  (hall 
on  the  one  hand  be  accufed  of  attempting  to 
fplit  hairs,  and  of  vainly  labouring  to  introduce 
imprafticable  refinements ;  on  the  other,  of 
endeavouring  to  eflablifh  principles  of  licence 
totally  incompatible  with  certain  received  ideas 
of  morality.  On  this  head,  all  I  have  to  fay  is, 
that  I  hope  it  may  be  poflible  to  fpeak,  what 
I  fuppofe  to  be  the  truth,  without  giving 
offence. 

In 
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In  the  firfl  place,  I  mufl:  be  bold  to  difallow 
the  neceffity  of  all  breaches  of  juftice,  either 
in  the  ferious  bufinefs,  or  the  pleafures  of  life, 
on  the  fcore  of  expediency,  or  of  the  indul- 
gence of  huTian  weaknefs.  It  is  the  plea  of 
robbers  and  thieves ;  at  beft,  that  of  a  vicious 
and  treacherous  indolence.  The  ufual  pre- 
tence of  imprafticability  I  deny ;  and  were  no 
other  profit  to  enfue  from  doing  right,  the 
fenfe  of  having  done  fo,  is  a  remuneration 
amply  fufficient  to  a  well  informed  and  gene- 
rous mind.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  foun- 
dations of  truth  have  been  obfcured,  fome- 
.  times  totally  concealed  by  thofe  ufelefs  fuper- 
{lru6tures  which  human  weaknefs  and  human 
fophiftry  have  fo  painfully  erefted.  Adequate 
knowledge  of  the  moral  fitnefs  of  things  muft 
depend  on  difcrimination,  and  a  juft  conception 
of  the  philofophy  of  dilemma.  Still,  do6lrines 
of  this  tendency  need  not,  ought  not,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  merely  efoteric;  were  we  ho- 
neft,  did  we  wifh  to  be  underflood  ;  they  might, 
in  no  great  lapfe  of  time,  be  rendered  familiar 
even  to  the  vulgar  comprehenfion. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  manly  exer- 
cifes  have  declined  among  the  lower  claffes  of 
Englifhmen,  fince  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Book 
of  Sports,  by  the  Prelbyterian  Parliament. 
Thofe  fanatical  reformers,  whofe  love  of  liber- 
ty   far   exceeded   their   comprehenfion  of  its 

real 
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real  nature,  metamorphofed  the  conciliating 
cheerfulnefs  of  our  Church-of-England  Sun- 
day, into  the  horrid  gloom  of  a  Jewifh  Sabbath: 
it  was  a  tender  mercy,  or  an  aft  of  forgetful- 
nefs,  in  fuch  zealots,  that  they  did  not  alfo  pro- 
cure an  ordonnance  to  circumcife,  as  well  as 
excife,  the  nation,  or  to  impofe  upon  free-born 
men  the  prepofterous  and  unnatural  burden  of 
the  whole  Hebrew  ritual ;  to  do  which,  indeed, 
as  M'hat  they  really  did,  their  right  was  pre- 
cifely  equal.  I  do  not  recollefcl;  that  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  revive  the  Book  of  Sports 
after  the  Reftoration ;  but  I  hncerely  think, 
that  the  complexion  of  the  prefent  time  de- 
mands a  relaxation  in  this  point,  infinitely  ra- 
ther than  thofe  additional  reflraints,  fo  warmly 
recommended  by,  perhaps  well-meaning,  al- 
though, as  I  humbly  conceive,  mifguided  men. 
It  is  much  better  to  concede  at  firft  with  a  good 
grace,  that  which  in  probability  will  afterwards 
be  taken  without  leave :  a  leflbn  generally 
learned  too  late  by  the  advocates  of. coercion. 

The  gymnaflic  exercifes,  wreftling,  fparring, 
foot-ball,  cricket,  and  all  thofe  games  which 
may  be  enjoyed  without  crime,  and  without 
any  material  diffipation  of  the  time,  or  the 
earnings  of  labour,  fliould  never  be  checked  or 
impeded  in  the  laborious  clalTes ;  but  rather 
encouraged  by  the  countenance,  prefence,  and 
even  perhaps  participation  of  the  rich.     Such 

3  were 
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were  the  favourite  amufements  of  the  hardy 
EngUQi  peafautry  in  1588 — 

When  our  rough  youth  wreftled,  and  threw  the  weight. 

And  to  fuch  rational  indulgencies,  together 
with  the  conftant  moderate  price  of  all  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  it  was  no  doubt  owing,  that 
their  minds  were  retained  in  a  ftate  of  cheer- 
fulnefs  and  content,  notwithftanding  the  de- 
grading defpotifm  under  which  they  exifted ; 
hence  a  moll  tyrannic  conftitution  enjoyed  the 
enviable  reputation  of -being  deemed  a  fyflem 
of  liberty. 

Exclufive  of  the  pofitive  right  of  the  lower 
ranks  to  all  fuch  enjoyments  as  are  fairly 
wnthin  tlie  reach  of  their  means,  other  argu- 
ments of  great  force  in  favour  of  their  allow- 
ance and  encouragrement  are  to  be  adduced. 
The  manly  and  athletic  fports  invigorate  and 
harden  the  conftitution ;  they  fuperfede  in  the 
mind  the  itch  for  ledentary  and  deftruftive 
games  of  chance  ;  they  ferve  as  an  antidote  to 
the  infalubrious  effe61s  of  confinement  in  the 
manufafturer ;  above  all,  they  conduce  mate- 
rially to  the  procreation  of  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  offspring ;  they  are  an  excellent  prepa- 
ration for  the  military  exercifes,  and  render 
men  fit  to  become  defenders  of  their  country. 

It  is  necefiary  to  furnifii  examples  of  due 
difcrimination   in   the   cafe  of  brute  animals. 

Their 
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Their  rights  have  been  already  defined.  Man 
neceflarily  poflefTes  the  right  of  taking  their 
lives  at  difcretion ;  but  natural  juflice,  which 
the  laws  of  fociety  ought  ever  to  enforce,  for- 
bids him  under  any  pretence,  either  of  pleafure 
or  profit,  to  commit  cruel  outrage  upon  their 
feelings.  I  might  here,  could  authority  be 
poflibly  demanded  for  a  downright  axiom, 
quote  that  of  Mofes  ;  who  in  the  Levitical  law 
direfts,  amongft  many  humane  injunftions  ref- 
pefting  beads,  that  the  knife  with  which  the 
viftim  is  flain,  may  be  as  fharp  as  poflible,  and 
its  edge  free  of  torturing  roughnefs  :  an  article 
in  the  Jewifh  Code  highly  honourable  to  the 
perfonal  chara6ler  and  to  the  memory  of  the 
leriflator. 

The  baiting  of  animals,  as  it  is  called,  that  is^ 
chaining  and  flaking  down  wretched  captives, 
to  be  worried  and  torn  to  pieces  by  other  ani- 
mals, purpofely  trained  for  fuch  ufelefs  barba- 
rity, is  abfolutely  unlawful,  contrary  to  the 
light  of  reafon,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
the  foul  difgrace  of  common  fenfe,  and  never 
ought  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  in  a  go- 
vernment w^hich  claims  to  be  inflituted  for  the 
proteftion  of  rights,  and  the  advancement  of 
morality. 

The  origin  of  the  infamous  praftice  of  bait- 
ing bulls,  which  had  afterwards  the  fanfiion  of 
an  ignorant  and  barbarous  legiflature,  is  faid  to 

have 
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have  been  as  follows.     By  cuftom  of  the  Ma- 
nor  of  Tutbury,  in  Staffordfhire,  a  bull  was  , 
given  by  the  prior   to  the  minftrels.      After 
undergoing  the  torture  of  having  his  horns  cut, 
his  ears  and  tail  cropped  to  the  very  (lumps, 
and   his  noftrils   filled  with  pepper,  his  body 
was  befmeared  with  foap,  and  he  was  turned 
out,  in  that  pitiable  (fate,  in  order  to  be  hunt- 
ed.    This  was  called  bull-running;  and  if  the 
bull  was  taken,  or  held  long  enough  to  pull 
off  fome  of  his  hair,  he  was  then  tied  to  the 
(lake,  and  baited.     In  this  unfeeling  manner, 
was  the  moft  innocuous  and  ufeful  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  treated  by  favage  man :  by  priefts 
and  legiflators,  at  too  many  periods,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  high  pretenfions,  equally  unen- 
lightened   in    effentials,    with   the    lowed   of 
mankind! 

The  voluntary  combats  of  animals  form  a 
cafe  widely  different.  Nature  herfelf  has  fown 
the  feeds  of  contention  in  the  conftitutions  of 
men  and  beads,  and  to  witnefs  the  equal  com- 
bats of  either,  is  at  leaft  an  aft  of  legitimate 
curiofity,  if  it  be  no  proof  of  the  fofter  feel- 
ings of  the  foul.  I  may  truly  fay,  that  I  had 
never  any  great  penchant  for  thefe  bloody 
and  contentious  fpeftacles ;  at  leaft  fince  rea- 
ibn  began  to  dawn ;  but  at  the  fame  time  will 
freely  own,  that  they  never  ftrike  me  with  that 
horror  and  deteltation,  mounting  up  almoft  to 

phrenzy, 
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phrenzy,  with  which  I  am  ever  feized,  at  wit- 
neffing  thofe  of  the  former  defcription.  Thus 
the  crowins:  and  feathered  combatants,  armed 
with  deadly  fleel,  attraft  very  Httle  of  my  pity, 
knowing,  as  I  do,  that  their  a6ts  of  hoftihty 
are,  and  always  muft  be,  purely  voluntary  ; 
and  that  the  inftruments  with  which  they  are 
armed,  are  in  fome  fort  the  harbingers  of  pity 
and  kindnefs  to  them,  by  accelerating  the  pe- 
riod of  their  fufferings.  I  never  fpent  an  hour 
in  a  cockpit  in  my  life,  nor  have  I  ever  taken 
much  pains  to  confider  how  far  a  man  of  re- 
flexion can,  or  ought  to  be  diverted  by  fuch 
an  exhibition  ;  I  only  wifh  ardently,  that  all 
our  fports,  in  the  view  of  humanity,  were 
equally  innocent,  and  as  little  liable  to  objec- 
tion, as  that  of  cock-fighting. 

This  game  is  faid  to  be  very  ancient,  and  of 
Greek,  or  even  Indian  origin ;  and  there  are  it 
feems  at  this  day,  in  India,  game-cocks  of  a 
large  fize,  which  equal,  in  defperate  valour, 
thofe  of  our  own  country.  The  following 
anecdote  of  an  Englifh  game-cock,  fo  well 
pourtrays  the  nature  of  that  bold  and  martial 
ipecies  of  animal,  that  I  think  it  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  In  the  juftly  celebrated  and 
decifive  naval  engagement,  of  Lord  Howe's 
fleet  with  that  of  France,  on  the  firfl;  of  June, 
1794,  a  game-cock  on  board  one  of  our  fliips, 
chanced  to  have  his  houfe  beat  to  pieces  by  a 

fhot, 
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(hot,  or  fome  falling  rigging,  which  accident 
fet  him  at  hberty ;  the  feathered  hero  now 
perched  on  the  flump  of  the  main-maft,  which 
had  been  carried  away,  continued  crowing  and 
clapping  his  wings  during  the  remainder  of 
the  engagement,  enjoying,  to  all  appearance, 
the  thundering  horrors  of  the  fcene. 

To  fpeak  impartially  of  hunting,  is  to 
touch  a  dangerous  firing,  and  one  which  may 
produce  diibord  :  convinced  I  am  performing  a 
duty,  I  fhall  neverthelefs  proceed,  without  the 
fmalleft  hefitation.  The  proper  line  of  difcri- 
mination  lies  (ita  videtur)  between  the  chace 
of  fierce  and  predaceous  animals,  and  that  of 
fuch  as  are  of  a  timid  and  harmlefs,  or  domef- 
tic  nature  ;  the  former  is  a  natural  and  rational 
purfuit,  a  legitimate  fport,  and  worthy  of 
kings  and  herpes  ;  the  latter  a  mean  and  con- 
temptible excrcife  of  cruelty,  which  a  blind 
and  unreflefting  obedience  to  cuftom  alone, 
can  caufe  to  be  produtlive  of  pleafure  to  gene- 
rous minds. 

Cufiom  which  oft-times  reafon  over  rules, 
And  is  inftead  of  reafon  to  the  tools  : 
Cuftom,  which  all  the  world  to  flavery  brings, 
The  dull  excufe  for  doing  foolilh  things. 

ROCHESTER. 

Alas  !  what  crime  hath  the  timid  hare  com- 
mitted, or  the  deer  w^hich  weeps,  that  they  are 
made  to  undergo  the  horrid  punifhment  of  be- 
ing 
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ing  harraffed  by  mortal  affrights,  and  tortured, 
torn,  and  mangled  to  death  by  piecemeal  ?  I 
know,  from  the  analogy  of  inftinft  in  the 
hound,  it  will  here  be  faid,  we  are  following 
nature  ;  but  it  is  brute  nature,  uninformed  and 
unillumined  by  reafon,  which  is  the  foul,  and 
ought  to  be  the  diredor  of  nature.  It  is  fure- 
ly  enough  that  thefe  innocents  forfeit  their 
lives,  to  pamper  our  appetites,  and  nourifh  our 
bodies ;  the  gun  and  the  knife  afford  them  a 
fpeedy  and  unexpe6led  exit,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  an  undifturbed  life, 
and  an  eafy  death,  by  every  law  of  reafon  and 
humanity.  I  never  hear  an  epicure  praifing 
the  fuperior  gout  of  a  hunted  hare,  without 
having  my  appetite  fpoiled  by  reflefting  upon 
the  tortures  the  poor  animal  may  have  fuf- 
fered ;  and  this  refleftion  always  brings  to  my 
mind,  not  indeed  a  comparative,  but  a  much 
more  horrid  cruelty  of  the  bullock-hunters  in 
South  America,  who,  when  they  have  noofed 
a  beaft,  leave  him  faft  bound,  to  expire  in  ago- 
nies, that  his  convulfive  throes  may  fo  difen- 
gage  the  fkin,  as  to  occafion  them  lefs  trouble 
in  the  flaying ! 

Hunting  the  Fox,  which  is  a  beaft  of 
prey,  greedy  of  blood,  a  robber  prowling 
about,  feeking  what  creature  he  may  devour, 
is  not  liable  to  a  fmgle  one  of  the  preceding 
objeftions ;  nor  indeed  to  any  one,  in  a  moral 

view. 
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view,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     He  is  a 
fair  obje61   of  fport,  who  fports  with  ihe  feel- 
ings  of  all   other  creatures    fubjefted   to  his 
powers ;  and  a  fierce  and  pugnaceous  animal 
can  be  liable  to  none  of  thofe  horrors,  either 
in  his  purfuit  or  capture,  which  muft  inevitably 
agonize  the  feelings  of  the  timid.     I  could  ne- 
ver agree  with  the  faftidious    difciples  of  the 
Chefterfield  fchool,  who  condemn  this  noble 
fport  in  toto,  merely   becaufe    a    number  of 
blockheads  may  chance  to  be  attached  to  it : 
I    hold    it   an  exercife  by  no  means  unbeco- 
ming the  ftudent    or  philofopher,   who   may 
feek  and  find  health  in  the  pleafing  fatigues  of 
the  chace;  who  will  feel  the  fympathetic  and 
mufical  chords   of  the  foul,   vibrating  to  the 
harmony  of  the  deep-toned  pack ;   who   will 
find   ample  caufe  of  admiration  at  the  w^on- 
derful    and  various   inftinftive  gifts  of  nature, 
in  the  fagacity  and  perfeverance  of  the  high- 
bred hound;  whilft,  borne  as  it  were  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  acrofs  the  "  country  wide," 
fcarcely  confcious   of  obftacle,  by  their  fleet 
and  ftaid  courfers,  they    acquire  hardihood,  a 
love  of  enterprize,  and  contempt  of  danger. 
The  labours  of  the  day  ended,  the  genial  ban- 
quet  awaits   the   elated    and  keen-let    fportf- 
men ;  the  purple  and  the  golden  neftar  circu- 
lates brifkly   amongft  thefe  terreftrial   gods — 
Not  one  of  them,  but  in  his  mind,  echoes  si- 
milar 
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milar  fentiments  with  the  jovial  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  in  ancient  days,  old  Walter  de  Mapes, 

Mihi  fit  propofjtum  in  taberna  mori, 
Vinum  fit  appofitum  morientis  ori, 
Ut  dicant,  cum  venerint  angelorum  chori, 
Deus  fit  propitius  huic  potatori. 

Now  goes  round  the  fong  of  triumph  in 
full  chorus,  "  the  traitor  is  feized  on  and  dies" 
— until  the  hofpitable,  and  almoft  refponfive 
walls  refound.  The  happy  domeftics,  thofe 
humble  friends  of  generous  opulence,  recovered 
from  their  fatigues,  become  infpired  by  the 
general  joy,  and  inflinftively  join  in  the  cho- 
rus. The  fong  is  relieved  by  pleafmg  rela- 
tions of  hair-breadth  fcapes;  of  the  ftaunchnefs 
and  fpeed  of  the  hounds,  and  the  blood  and 
game  of  the  horfes  ;  nor  is  love  and  beauty, 
the  delight  and  reward  of  true  fportfmen,  ever 
forgotten — old  friendfhips  are  cemented,  new 
ones  cordially  formed.  Happy,  if  no  afts  of 
unmanly  cruelty  have  paffed,  to  cloud  the 
funftiine  of  mirth  in  the  bofom  of  fenfibility. 
Happy  again,  if  heedlefs  excefs,  the  parent  of 
gout,  ftone,  premature  debility,  and  inaptitude 
for  every  enjoyment  of  life,  do  not  lay  in  a 
ftore  of  repentance  for  the  morrow.  Here  is 
a  field  of  reflexion  for  the  philofophic  epi- 
cure !  Say,  is  there  no  mean  in  voluptuouf- 
nefs  ?  Is  there  no  ftriking  upon  that  precife 
line,  which  divides  pleafure  from  repentance? 

Is 
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Is  there  no  poiribility  of  attaining  the  height  of 
convivial  feUcity,  without  the  rifk  of  flagger- 
ing  down  headlong  into  the  muddy  regions  of 
excefs  ?  It  were  a  leflbn  worth  the  learning. 
If  it  mull  be  determined  negatively,  I  have 
done  fcrmonizing — I  commit  the  tafk  to  the 
hands  of  profefiTional  men.  May  all  fportfmen 
enjoy  the  pleafure  as  they  lift,  and  bravely  en- 
counter the  confequence.     Vivent  les  Dodeurs. 

I  fliall  pretend  to  much  impartiality  on  this 
head ;  for  I  declare  I  never  rode  a  hunting  in 
my  life,  although  I  have  pollened,  fent  into  the 
Held,  and  fold  many  a  good  hunter. 

But  a  proportion  has  in  general  two  fides, 
and  he  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  take  the  pains 
to  examine  both,  had  perhaps  better  not  have 
confideied  either.  I  do  not  w^ifh  to  be  under- 
ilood  as  writing  an  unreferved  panegyric  even 
on  fox-hunting,  as  at  prefent  praftiled.  It  is 
attended,  I  fear,  in  every  hunt,  with  a  number 
of  ffrofs  and  ufelefs  acls  of  crueltv,  which  can- 
not  fail  of  the  efFeft  of  hardening  and  debafmg 
the  hearts,  particularly  of  the  vulgar  and  ill- 
informed  ;  hence,  as  I  have  before  obferved, 
the  erroneous,  but  prevalent  principle  of  hunt- 
ing, is  the  occafion  of  moft  of  the  cruelties 
pra6lifed  upon  helplefs  beafts.  But  the  gradu- 
ally opening  light  of  reafon  has  already  dif- 
pelled  the  far  greater  number  of  thefe  errors 
of  nature  in  all  the  various  concez'ns  of  life, 

VOL.  ij.  c  and 
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and   humanity    fighs    for  the   glorious    com- 
pletion. 

Mr.  Beckford's  book  on  hunting,  which  has 
opportunely  fallen  into  my  hands  fmce  I  began 
the  prefent  chapter,  I  think  fully  confirms 
the  fentiments  immediately  preceding.  Far 
from  agreeing  with  the  author  in  his  ethics,  I 
fully  concur  in  the  truth  of  thofe  criticifms 
on  his  work,  which  he  has  adduced,  from  the 
Monthly  Review ;  and  which  I  efteem  well 
worthy  of  thofe  principles  of  general  human- 
ity adopted  by  that  celebrated  journal.  To 
turn  out  that  harmlefs,  ufeful,  and  afle6iionate 
domeftic  the  cat,  which  perhaps"  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  relying  on  your  prote6libn, 
was  carefhng  your  infants,  its  eyes  beaming 
fondnefs,  and  its  feet  kneading  in  unifon  with 
the  grateful  thrum,  to  be  hunted,  torn  to 
pieces  alive,  and  devoured  by  a  pack  of 
greedv  hounds,  is  a  blafted  and  unmanly  a6t  of 
barbarity.  I  know,  from  long  obfervation,the 
ill  effe61s  which  this  cat  hunting  has  upon  the 
morals  of  liable  boys,  and  fervants  in  ge- 
neral, and  have  more  than  once  witneffed  fuch 
cruel  fcenes  of  worrying  ar.d  tearing  thefe  ani- 
mals, when  heavy  in  young,  with  tarriers,  as 
would  contaminate  my  paper  to  relate.  I  muft 
own  I  am  as  fond  of  playing  with  my  cat,  as 
ever  was  Montague,  or  even  Crebillion,  who 
kept  fo  large  a  ilud  of  them  ;  and  fee  no  reafon 

to 
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to  join  in  fentiment  with  Buflon,  who  (uppofes 
the  fehhe  tribe  more  aftuated  by  ielf-interell 
than  any  other  fpecies  of  animals. 

As  Httle  am  I  convinced  of  the  juftice,  or 
even  neceflity,  of  torturing  the  feehngs  of  the 
poor  hare,  or  timid  deer,  bv  keeping  them 
bound  in  the  kennel,  in  fight  of  tbeir  dreaded 
enemies,  the  hounds;  whiHl  thefe  lalf  are  pu- 
nifhed  with  the  fevere  and  continued  difcipline 
of  the  whip,  for  a   crime  which  they  may  pof- 

Jib/y  commix,  at  fome  future  period;  a  difci- 
pline, which  it  is  a  thoufand  to  one  whcdier 
five  dogs  in  a  fcore  underftand  the  meaning  of; 
and  which  v/ould  be  utterly  unallowable,  grant- 
ing they  did,  fuch  punifnment  being  founded 
upon  an   unjull  and  unwarrantable    principle. 

•Ifhould  conceive,  that  immediate  and  fevere 
chaftifement  upon  the  aftual  attempt  to  com- 
mit the  crime,  would  be  much  more  effeftual, 
as  well  as  much  more  confonant  with  equity, 
which  neither  ought,  or  need,  be  excluded 
even  from  our  fports ;  nor  ever  will  be,  by  the 
naturally  juft,  after  the  feafon  of  reflexion. 
Mr.  Beckford  feems  to  think  this  flogging 
procefs  an  a6l  of  preventive  humanity.  He 
appears  to  me  to  be  arming  himfelf  againfl 
the  wrong  horn  of  the  dilemma;  a  very  com- 
mon cafe, 

Difcipline  and  corre61ion,  upon  a  fimilar 
principle,  have  been  fuppofed  to  beat  into  the 

c  2  heads 
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heads  of  horfes,  the  various  manoeuvres  of  the 
grand  manege ;  which  I  am  convinced,  might 
be  inculcated  with  infinitely  lefs  alfiftance  from 
the  whip. 

The  laft,  and  perhaps  the  greateft  abufe  in 
hunting  which  I  fliall  notice,  is  that  horrid 
one  of  riding  horfes  to  death  in  long  chaces. 
Alas !  what  can  be  faid  with  effeft,  on  the 
behalf  of  poor  humanity,  in  oppofition  to  the 
imperious  diftates  of  pleafure,  fupported  by 
ancient  and  inveterate  ufage  ?  Nothing ;  but 
that  in  proportion  as  men  become  patient 
under  the  talk  of  refleftion,  and  willing  to  ad- 
mit the  obtruding  light  into  their  minds,  they 
will  be  more  humane,  that  is,  more  juif ;  they 
will  then  (the  generous  of  heart)  experience 
the  utter  impofiibility  of  reaping  pleafure  from 
the  tortured  feelings  of  other  creatures.  Were 
I  as  much  an  enthufiafl  in  the  chace,  as  I  am 
in  ,fome  other  refpefts  (and  my  reader  mull: 
have  perceived  tl:iat  I  naturally  belong  to  the 
unfortunate  clafs  of  fuperfluous  lenfibiliiy)  I 
well  know,  that  I  could  not  talle  one  mo- 
ment's pleafure  in  tlie  puribit,  'however  glori- 
oully  it  might  promife,  after  the  conviclion  of 
my  horfe's  inability  to  fupport  me ;  far  lefs 
could  I  be  bafe  and  cruel  enoudi  to  uro;e  be- 
yond  his  powers,  by  the  force  of  goading  tor- 
tures, the  mofl  generous  of  all  animals,' whofe 
peculiar  charaderiftic  is  willingnefs  even  unto 

death  ; 
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death;  who  never  (lops  to  expoftulate,  and. 
who  ought,  in  this  cafe,  pecuharly,  to  be  a 
fharer  in  our  joys,  rather  than  the  tortured  vic- 
tim of  our  barbarous  madnefs.  No  one  need 
fuppofe  me  writing  hke  a  novice,  who  have 
been  fo  long,  and  often,  accuftomed  to  drive  . 
thefe  animals  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  their 
exertion,  by  the  neceffary  force  of  whip  and 
fpur.  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  abufes  of  igno- 
rance, wantonnefs,  and  infenfibihty.  Unex- 
pefted  and  unavoidable  accidents  may  happen 
in  the  heat  of  the  chace  ;  fuch  have  no  con- 
ne61ion  with  the  prefent  queftion.  The  Puri- 
tan, who  allows  of  no  other  recreation  than  the 
pious  one  of  pfalm-fmging,  who  even  in  the 
chill  of  the  morning,  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
during  the  unwholefome  damps  and  fogs  of 
the  night,  is  to  be  found  in  the  gofpel-fhop 
wearying  out  patient  heaven  with  everlafting 
impertinence,  would  argue  againft  the  ufe  of 
all  fports,  from  their  abufe ;  an  argument  never 
le*ntimate  but  when  the  ufe  itfelf  can  be 
proved   unfounded  in  juft  principles. 

As  the  only  means  of  obviating,  in  every 
poifible  degree,  thofe  heart-breaking  accidents, 
gentlemen  muft  be  convinced  how  neceifary 
it  is  to  provide  themfelves  with  hunters  fully 
equal  to  their  weight ;  fufficiently  well-bred, 
fpeedy,  and  in  the  highefl  condition  ;  nor  is 
it  at  all  lefs  requifite  for  the  interefts  both  of 

plea  fu  re 
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pleafure  and  humanity,  that  they  acquire  the 
true  fportfrnanlike  habit  of  riding  acrofs  the 
country  with  temper  and  judgment. 

Objeftions  have  been  laid  againft  hunting, 
as  producing  an  annual  damage  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country:  in  a  country,  barren  and 
unprodu6iive  of  bread-corn,  and  where  the 
inhabitants  are  generally  poor,  fuch  obje^lions 
might  be  valid  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  them 
trivial  in  this,  at  leafl  in  our  prefent  ftate  of 
population,  and  capability  of  produce.  The 
right,  however,  of  individuals  to  preferve  their 
own  inclofures  facred  from  intrufion  or  tref- 
pafs,  it  n  uft  be  acknowledged,  is  incontrover- 
tible. I  rejoice  that  my  fubjeft  lays  me  under 
no  neceility  to  fpeak  of  our  game  laws,  other- 
wife  I  might  be  tempted  to  give  vent  to  that 
bitternefs  and  feverity,  which  I  am  forry  to  fay 
is  too  natural  to  me,  and  which  I  endeavour 
on  every  occftfion  to  reprefs. 

From  hunting  to  the  turf,  the  gradation  is 
natural,  and  in  courfe.  Of  all  the  various 
fports,  in  v/hich  the  brute  creation  is  in  any 
fiiape  concerned,  none  is  fo  pure  in  principle, 
or  fufceptible  of  pratHce,  with  [o  little  trefpafs 
upon  the  claims  of  juftice  and  humanity,  as 
that  of  Engliih  horie-racing.  Its  ground  or 
intent  is  to  effay  and  determine' the  goodnefs 
of  individuals  of  a  noble  fpecies  of  animal,  in 
that  Dcculiar  waVj  in  which  nature  herfelf  has 
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chofen  to  eftablifh  their  utility ;  and  although 
even  the  les^itimate  and  fair  labour  of  the  race- 
horfe  be  great,  and  his  excitements  to  aftion 
fometimes  fevere  and  bloody,  his  fliare  in  the 
duties  and  fufferings  of  life,  is  in  no  refpeft  dif- 
proportionate  or  exceffive.  But  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar recommendation  of  this  princely  fport,  that, 
as  well  as  diverfion,  it  has  utility  for  its  obje6i ; 
and  materially  advances  an  important  purpofe 
in  the  ferious  bufmefs  of  life,  that  of  raifing 
the  mofl;  beautiful  aud  ufeful  race  of  horfes. 

The  courfe  has  from  very  early  times,  been 
the  proper  theatre  of  amufement  to  the  mofl 
exalted  ranks  of  fociety,  and  there  need  no 
laws  to  reflrain  the  middling  and  lower  claffes 
from  engagements  thereon,  fince  their  expen- 
fivenefs  will,  in  general,  confine  fuch  to  their 
proper  place  of  ipeftators.  The  pleafure  of 
feeing  tw^o  of  the  mofl;  elegant,  fwift,  and  do- 
cile of  all  the  four-footed  creation,  contending 
on  equal  terms  the  palm  of  fpeed  and  of  cou^ 
rage,  is  a  fight  worthy  of  a  king,  or  even  a 
philofopher ;  nor  is  the  ufual  concomitant  of 
wagering  (abfl;ra6tedly  fpeaking)  either  an  irra- 
tional or  an  unprofitable  diverfion  to  the  mind. 
I  fpeak  here  merely  from  obfervation,  never 
yet  having  had  poifeflion  of  either  the  right, 
or  the  opportunity,  to  engage  in  the  fpecula- 
tions  of  the  turf;  but  I  have  ever  looked  upon 
that  whole  fyflem  as  mofl:  ingenious,  and  fit  to 

exercife 
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exercife  human  wit.  Their  hedging  ofF  bets, 
that  is  to  fay,  embracing  the  opportunity  of  a 
favourable  variation  in  the  market  rate  of  bet- 
ting, which  admits  a  balance  by  taking  the 
contrary  fide,  and  infures  a  premium  :  their 
proportional  adjuflment  of  weight  to  the  fize, 
or  prefumed  goodnefs  of  the  horfes ;  their 
trials ;  all  feem  a-kin  to  thofe  fciences  which 
afford  demonftration,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
form  correfcl  habits  of  judging.  It  is  an  old 
obfervation,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  flirewd- 
nefs,  fagacity,  and  forefight,  even  in  the  boys 
engaged  in  this  profeihon,  far  fuperior  to  that 
to  be  found  in  their  peers  of  other  occupations. 
Ought  it  to  be  quelHoned,  that  hmilar  advan- 
tages afcend  to  the  higher  claffes  ?  The  turf, 
it  mufl  neverthelefs  be  allowed,  is  not  the 
lead  dangerous  fchool  of  philofophy  ;  or  rather, 
a  man  ought  to  have  a  good  fhare  of  that 
qualification,  previous  to  any  engagements' 
thereon. 

It  is  to  travel  fomewhat  out  of  the  record, 
to  notice  mere  games  of  chance ;  but  I  have  a 
defire  to  fay  a  few  words  in  that  relation, 
becaufe  if  I  have  not  formed  an  erroneous 
judgment  at  laft,  after  much  pains  taken,  our 
legal  rellraining  fyflem  is  not  only  totally  in- 
efficient in  practice,  but  mufl  ever  prove  fo, 
from  being  equally  defe6live  in  principle.  I 
apprehend,  all  games  being  perfeftly  harmlefs, 
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limply  confidered,  and  void  of  crime  or  ag- 
greiTion,  neither  ought,  or  indeed  can  be  to 
any  effeftual  purpofe,  the  objects  of  reRriclive 
ledOaiion.  I  cannot  find  that  fuch  kind  of 
interference,  in  any  country,  has  ever  had  a 
better  effecl  than  to  arm  the  law  courts  with 
an  arbitrary  power,  corrupt  the  inferior  magif- 
tracy,  maintain  a  banditti  of  fpies  and  inform- 
ers, and  to  increafe  the  number  of  other  ver- 
min, ftill-more  flagitious  and  abandoned.  I 
know  we  have  men  among  us,  fo  exceffively 
fond  of  reftraining,  the  extravagancies  of  hu- 
man liberty  with  parchment  fhackles,  that 
they  would,  if  poffible,  regulate  even  the  du- 
ties of  the  bed-chamber,  and  the  economy  of 
our  phyfical  occafions,  by  a61:  of  parliament. 
But  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  to  frame 
laws,  concerning  the  obfervanceor  breach  of 
which,  in  a  moral  view,  the  citizens  are  per- 
fe6lly  indifferent,  is  to  deftroy  that  veneration 
which  fhould  ever  attach  to  the  public  infti- 
tutes ;  in  facl  to  bring  the  very  principle  of  le- 
giflation  into  contempt.  Laws,  which  from 
their  nature  can  only  have  a  partial  effeft,  are 
worfe  than  ufelefs.  The  attempt  is  vain  and 
deceptious,  in  a  free  ftate,  either  to  controul 
liberty  of  opinion  in  any  refpeft;  or  of  adion, 
in  thole  things  which  nature  herfelf  has  evi- 
dently ordained  fhould  be  committed  without 
referve  to  individual  difcretion. 

4  Unfortunately 
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UnFortunaielv  fmgular  again  !  I  can  no  more 
agree  with  the  one  party,  who  feek  by  legal 
ihackles  to  reftrain,  than  with  the  other,  wiio 
pretend  to  afFert  liberty  ;  whilfl;  they  intend  it 
for  themfelves,  or  for  the  t'lch  exclufively. 
The  rich  can  have  no  juft  right  to  rifk  their 
property  in  games  of  chance,  which  is  not 
common  to  the  poor.  Such  is  the  theory  ;  in 
the  application,  I  deem  our  apologiils  equally 
wide  of  the  mark.  The  evil  coniequences  of 
gambling  are  a  thoufand  times  greater  in  a  rich 
man,  commonly  called  a  gentleman,  than  they 
can  poffibly  be  in  the  poor:  the  example  of  the 
rich  is  much  more  widely  contagious,  he  is  lefs 
liable  to  controul,  he  can  obtain  more  credit, 
and  can  do  infinitely  greater  mifchiefs,  both  to 
his  own,  the  families  of  other  men,  and  the 
public  in  general. 

The  prefent  fufs  about  the  game  of  Faro 
chicfiy,  fupremcly  ridiculous  in  my  opinion, 
has  given  rife  to  the  foregoing  refleclions.  Why 
not  quadruple  all  the  penalties,  or  even  fend 
the  delinquents  on  the  favourite  excurhon  to 
Botany  Bay,  or  at  lead  to  the  penitentiary 
ceils  ?  It  would  be  but  an  experiment ;  and  I 
think  we  have  beep  engaged,  fome  four  or  five 
years,  in  trying  experiments.  With  refpe6l  to 
ihofe  legal  Heps,  fo  frequently  taken  of  late, 
I  fiiould  conceive  that  they  can  have  no  other 
effe6i,  either  upon  higli  or  low  gambling,  than 
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merely  to  change  its  theatre  from  one  quarter 
of  the  town  or  from  one  houfe  to  another. 
Whilft  the  gambhng  mania  continues  to  pre- 
vail, cither  among  rich  or  poor,  its  appetite 
will  be  fatiated  in  your  defpite,  and  even  per- 
haps increafe  in  the  ratio  of  your  preventive 
exertions.  But  it  feems  many  a  worthy  gen- 
tleman, after  having  loft  his  all  at  the  gaming- 
table, has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  proceed  as 
far  as  the  Fimjh:  and  would  you,  unreafonable, 
feek  to  deprive  free-born  man  of  fuch  glorious 
privileges  ?  How  different  is  your  conduct 
from  that  of  thofe  legiflators  of  old,  who  fur- 
niflied  poifon  at  the  public  expence,  for  fuch 
of  the  citizens  as  imagined  themfelves  in  need 
of  it ;  the  beft  poffible  fatire  upon  fuicide.  Do 
you  really  fancy  that  laws,  either  againft  gaming 
or  duelling,  can  poflibly  have  a  coercive  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  a  man  defperate,  abandoned, 
or  foolifh  enough  to  rifle  life  and  property 
upon  the  winking  of  an  eye,  or  the  cutting  of 
a  card  ? 

Unlimited  toleration  has  ever  been  the  moft 
fuccefsful  prefcription  for  the  cure  of  religious 
phrenzies,  and  I  am  firmly  perfuaded,  all  that 
is  curable,  or  ought  to  be  cured,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  will  fubmit  to  no  other  method  of  treat- 
ment. In  my  opinion  (and  I  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  it  freely,  becaule  far  from 
defiring  to  reftrain  any,  I  moft  cordially  wifii 

to 
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to  every  man  tlie  fame  freedom)  all  our  laws 
to  reflrain  gaming,  either  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
chai>ge,  or  elfewhere,  ought  to  be  repealed  in 
the  grofs ;  not  only  as  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs, 
but  of  a  dangerous  tendency.  The  confe- 
quence  might  be  an  immediate  inundation  of 
gambling;  which  would  alfo,  mofl;  probably, 
iliperinduce  an  almort  immediate  contrary  and 
good  effect.  Satiety  would  pall  the  appetite. 
Competition  would  ruin  the  numerous  tables. 
Refponfibility  would  be  (hifted  from  the  go- 
vernment to  the  individual,  where  it  naturally 
ought  to  lodge.  Fathers  of  families,  mafters, 
hufbands,  wives,  finding  the  morals  of  their  re- 
latives, or  inferiors,  committed  intirely  to  their 
own  care,  would,  becaufe  they  neceflarily  muft, 
be  more  vigilant.  The  difficulty  of  concealing 
the  charafter  of  a  gambler  would  be  enhanced, 
by  the  allowed  publicity  of  the  pra6tice.  A 
virtuous  and  patriotic  government  vrould  per- 
haps allow  an  annual  fum  to  the  police  of  the 
Metropolis,  for  the  purpofe  of  printing  and 
circul-.ting  in  various  quarters,  fmall  pamphlets 
upon  tlie  dangers  of  play,,  and  the  pulls  of  the 
diiferent  games,  upon  the  fame  principle  (and 
a  genuine  and  excellent  one  it  is)  on  which 
the  worthy  magiftracy  of  the  city  have  fta- 
tioned  men  at  certain  doors,  with  boards  bear- 
ing the  infcription  in  capitals.  Beware  of 
Mock  'Auctions.     I  have  confulted  intelli- 
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gent -perfons  largely  concerned  in  tlie  pVjaro- 
banking  bufinefs,  and  they  have  candidly  ac- 
knowledged, that  an  unlimited  public  allow- 
ance would  totally  ruin  their  commerce,  bv  in- 
creafing  the  rifks,  and  reducing  the  profits  to  a 
trifle. 

The  noble  old  Englifh  cuflom  of  fighting 
with  thofe  natural  weapons  the  fills,  now 
fafliionably  fly  led  pugilism,  (lands  with  me 
in  the  fame  predicament  as  the  lafl:  fubje61, 
namely,  it  has  no  immediate  relation  to  our 
treatment  of  brute  animals ;  but  the  reader 
will  find,  by  what  follows,  that  boxing  is  a 
theme  which  I  fhould  very  reluftantly  have 
palfed  unnoticed.  On  its  principle  not  a  word 
need  be  laid,  that  being  perfectly  unexcep- 
tionable, at  leafi:  on  this  fide  the  millennium; 
when  the  faints  will,  in  troth,  have  infinitely 
more  asrrceable  recreation,  and  when  the 
chaunting  three  or  four  fi;aves  of  a  fpiritual 
ibng  will  be  held  a  far  fuperior  gratification  to 
the  receiving  as  many  found  dowces  on  the 
chops  in  a  I'parring  match.  The  practice  of 
Englifli  boxing  is  equally  unexceptionable 
with  the  principle,  being  fo  fi:ri611y  confonant 
with  the  rules  of  jufiice  and  morality,  as  to 
form  one  of  the  grcatell  glories  of  the  country. 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  committing  myfelf  to 
fay,  that  an  Englifh  blackguard  learns  more 
humanity  and  good  morals,  m  feeing  a  regular 

boxing 
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boxing  match,  than  it  is  probable  he  would* 
in  hearing  five  dozen  of  fermons.  The  ap- 
pointment of  umpires  and  feconds,  the  (baking 
of  hands  previous  to  the  fet-to,  as  much  as  to 
fay,  we  mean  to  contend  fairly  and  like  men  ; 
the  general  folicitude  and  caution  in  the  fpec- 
tators,  that  perfeft  equity  take  place  between 
the  contending  parties,  that  no  foul  blow  be 
flruck,  and  that  the  fallen  and  the  vanquifhed 
be  protefted ;  and  laftly,  the  parting  falute, 
when  the  conqueror  feems  gencroufly  to  have 
diverted  himfelf  of  the  haughtinefs  of  triumph, 
the  conquered  to  have  refigned,  with  a  natural 
and  manly  fubmiffion,  and  both  to  have  dif- 
burthened  their  hearts  of  all  malice  or  appetite 
of  revenge — is,  upon  the  whole,  and  in  all  its 
parts,  fo  excellent  a  praftical  fyflem  of  ethics, 
as  no  other  country  can  boall,  and  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  form  the  charafteriflic  humanity 
of  the  Englifh  nation. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  Englifh  horfes 
and  dogs  degenerate  in  foreign  countries; 
without  troubling  myfelf  to  examine  that  par- 
ticular, I  fhall  readily  aflent  to  the  pofition,  as 
it  regards  Englifhmen  :  how  elfe  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  unnatural  luft  of  the  American 
and  Weft  Indian  Englifh  for  enflaving  their 
fellow-men?  Or  how,  for  the  favage  and  un- 
manly method  of  boxing  praflifed  by  the  Vir- 
ginians, who  are  faid  to  allow  no  man  to  be  a 
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good  bit  of  mutton,  unlcfs  he  can  gouge,  belUi- 
cife  and  bite  ?  In  plain  Englifti,  their  coinbat- 
ants  are  permitted  to  thrufl  at  their  antagonift's 
eyes  with  the  thumbs;  and  fome  are  To  expert 
at  that  beftial  mancEuvre,  as  to  turn  an  eye 
clean  out  of  the  focket ;  and  even  to  lacerate 
and  wound  thofe  facred  parts,  againft  which 
their  prototypes,  the  Hebrew  women  of  anti-  , 
quity,  in  their  rage,  had  fuch  mortal  fpite. 

If  I  recolleft  aright,  I  firft  gathered  the  idea 
that  the  well-known  tender-heartednefs  and 
averfion  froai  affaffination  and  blood  of  the 
Englifh  populace,  was  to  be  attributed,  in  great 
meafure,  to  the  pra61ice  of  boxing,  from  the 
letters  on  Italy,  of  the  fenfible  and  judicious 
Sharpe.  Does  a  true  Englifh  blackguard  take 
it  into  his  wife  head,  tjiat  you  have  put  an  un- 
pardonable affront  upon  him,  the  utmoR  that 
you  have  to  dread  from  his  refentmcnt  (be 
you  native  or  foreigner)  is  a  pair  of  handfome 
black  eyes,  a  bloody  nofe,  and  half  a  fcore 
lovely  contufions,  which  may  bring  you  into 
great  credit  with  your  furgeon  as  a  good  pa- 
tient :  but  fhould  the  fellow,  in  the  hurry  of 
the  fray,  tip  you  the  femblance  of  a  quietus,  a 
thoufand  to  one  but  the  fenfibilities  of  his  foul, 
excited  by  your  fallen  (late,  drown  all  ideas  of 
vensfeance,  and  that  he  himfelf  (hall  be  the  firft 
to  lift  you  up,  and  carry  you  to  a  place  of 
fafety.     The  naval  officers  efpecially,  have  all 
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the  reafon  in  the  world  to  join  with  me  in 
commendation  of  the  illuftrious  humanity  of 
our  poor  countrymen ;  and  if  the  names  of 
certain  of  them  had  appeared  in  a  petition  for 
mercy  on  a  late  melancholy  occafion,  it  had  re- 
dounded more  to  their  honour  than  the  taking 
or  finking  a  hoflile  fleet. 

The  lower  people  of  England  want  nothing 
but  inflru6lion,  to  make  them  the  mod  valua- 
ble and  peaceable  citizens  in  the  world.  What 
a  fad  reverfe  to  look  to  the  continent.  Should 
you  offend  a  Dutchman,  you  will  have  reafon 
to  blefs  your  good  luck  and  your  agility,  if  you 
do  not  feci  the  whole  length  of  his  enormous 
bread  and  cheefe  knife  in  your  entrails.  In 
Spain  and  Italy  the  cafe  is  flill  more  dreadful ; 
there  you  may  have  the  fpado,  or  the  fliletto, 
whipped  through  your  loins,  and  yet  be  ut- 
terly unconlcious  of  the  offence  you  have  given, 
or  whom  you  have  offended.  At  Genoa,  fays 
Mr.  Gray,  one  hundred  and  fifty  affaffmations 
are  committed  yearly,  and  chiefly  among  the 
lower  claffes ;  an  aflaffm  being  fure  to  efcape, 
who  can  make  intercft  with  a  noble,  or 
raife  a  hundred  and  fifty  livres.  At  Naples, 
Dr.  Owen  informs  us,  five  thousand  per- 
sons perifiied,  in  one  year,  by  the  bloody  hand 
of  aflaffmatidn.  "  A  conference  is  faid  to  have 
been  lately  held,  with  his  Neapolitan  Majefty 
upon  the  fiibie61,  and  the  neceflity  of  punifh- 

ing 
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ing  the  afTafTin  with  death,  flrongly  contended 
for.  His  Majedy  begged  leave  to  differ  from 
his  learned  advifers  on  the  propriety  of  this 
ftep ;  for  at  prefent,  faid  the  monarch,  I  lofe 
five  thoufand  of  my  fubjecls  by  aflaffmation,  if 
therefore,  I  were  to  put  to  death  every  affaflin, 
I  [liould  lofe  double  the  number." 

But  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  paft  times.  Let 
us  hope  that  e'er  long  the  fun  of  reafon  will 
arife  to  illumine  and  humanize  the  minds  of 
men,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  real  and  unfophif- 
ticated  duties  of  fociety.  On  the  happy  return 
of  peace,  for  which  every  feeling,  every  honefi: 
heart  mull  figh,  may  the  continent  prefent  us 
with  a  new  and  regenerate  race  of  men,  glori- 
oufly  different  in  principle  and  conduft  from 
the  abjecl,  treacherous,  and  revengeful  vaffals 
of  defpotifm.  Perhaps  no  change  in  the  na- 
tional chara61er  of  the  French  people  is  more 
remarkable,  than  that  which  has  produced  thQ 
almofl  total  difufe  of  duelling,  a  praftice  for- 
merly carried  to  an  infane  and  tremendous 
excefs  in  that  country :  but  from  the  well- 
known  warmth  and  impetuofity  of  fpirit  in  the 
French,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  con- 
tentions and  quarrels  of  the  lower  orders  at 
leaft,  among  them,  will  ever  have  an  immediate 
tendency  to  deeds  of  blood.  Would  it  not  be 
a  defirable  thing,  a  point  gained  on  the  fide  of 
morality,  to  flop  the  fatal  ^<:areer  of  the  knife 
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and  the  dagger,  by  the  introdu6lion  of  a  cu{^ 
torn,  in  the    exercife   of  which,   the  pafTions 
might  be  afTuaged  in  a  more  juft  and  allowable 
way  ?     The  almighty  power  of  cuftom  needs 
no  proof  or  comment ;  and  were  the  Englifti 
cuftom  of  boxing,  with  all  its  deliberate  and 
pundilious  equity  of  circumftance  and  regula- 
tion, introduced  and  fixed  among  the  people  of 
France,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would  have  the 
falutary  effe61  of  reftraining  their  natural  fire, 
and  propenfion  to  the  laft  irrevocable  deed ; 
and  in  confequence,  of  contributing  largely  to 
their  ultimate  individual  peace  of  mind,  and 
general  focial  happinefs.     I  beg  leave  thus  to 
recommend  our  Englifh  fyftem  of  pugilifm  to 
the    generous    and    high-fpirited    citizens    of 
France,  foon  I  hope  to  become,  and  ever  to  re- 
main, our  hearty  friends.     In  return  for  their 
having  taught  us   "  Gracefully  to  trip  along 
with  the  light  fantaftic  toe,"   befides  certain 
other  lefibns  of  infinitely  greater  importance, 
,  let  us  inftruft  them  in  the  offenfive  and  defen- 
five  ufe  of  their  natural  weapons.     There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  upon  a  profpe61  of  due 
encouragement,  Mendoza  would  be  ready,  on 
the  return  of  peace,  to  open  a  fchool  in  the 
fplendid  Metropolis  of  France. 

The  magiftrates  of  our  own  country  will,  I 
hope,  be  wary  in  their  attempts  to  reftrain  the 
privileges  of  Englifhmen,  even  in  their  conten- 
tions. 
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tions.  Granting  it  true  that  boxing  has  fucli 
an  important  moral  efFe6l  upon  the  vulgar 
mind,  it  were  furely  an  impolitic  ftep  to  difcou- 
rage  it  in  compliment  to  fanaticifm,  hypocrify, 
or  miflaken  ideas  of  humanity.  Public  encou- 
ragement it  needs  none,  being  as  it  were  bound 
up  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Englifh  people, 
amongfl  whom  there  are  to  be  found,  at  every 
period,  individuals  enow,emuIous  of  patronizing 
the  pugiliftic  art;  yet  to  keep  alive  an  art,  fchools 
and  pra6lice  are  required.  In  countries  where 
commerce  and  manufa61;ure  univerfally  prevail ; 
habits  of  delicacy,  the  love  of  eafe,  and  an  in- 
aptitude for  defence,  will  invariably  be  induced 
with  length  of  time;  amongft  the  inhabitants  of 
fuch  countries,  it  muft  be  madnefs  to  check  the 
principle  of  a  martial  fpirit  under  any  legiti- 
mate form. 

I  (hall  decline  the  enquiry  how  far  the  prac- 
tice of  pugilifm  would  be  confident  with  our 
eftablifhed  ideas  of  gentility,  but  hold  myfelf 
warranted  by  reafon  (all  the  warrant  which 
ought  to  be  required  in  any  pofTible  cafe) 
ftrongly  to  recommend  the  manly  exercife  of 
the  pugiliftic  fchool  to  all  ranks.  Nothing 
contributes  more  to  brace  the  linews,  open  the 
cheft,  and  to  impart  a  firm  and  vigorous  tone 
to  the  whole  body,  at  the  fame  time  affording 
a  very  agreeable  exercife  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties.    It  forms  an  ereft  and  graceful  carriage, 
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and  produces  that  eafe  and  adroitnefs  in  the 
ufe  of  the  limbs,  in  which  many  people  are 
naturally  fo  deficient.  In  fine,  the  art  of  ma- 
nual defence  fupplies  the  .want  of  bodily 
flrength,  and  may  oftentimes  prove  an  excel- 
lent fhield  to  a  weak  man,  againft  cafual  and 
vulgar  aggreflion. 

I  have  attempted,  and  I  hope  have  fucceeded 
in  the  proof,  that  neither  pleafure  nor  profit  in 
anywife  require  us  to  difpenfe  with  the  laws 
of  juftice  and  humanity,  fince  thofe  laws,  taken 
even  in  the  ftri6left  fenfe,  of  neceflity  impede 
neither ;  and  that  it  is  a  wretched  miftake  to 
dignify  with  the  name  of  pleafure,  thofe  phren- 
zical  emotions  which  arife  in  the  mind  at  wit- 
neflinethe  diftrefies  and  tortures  of  other  crea- 
tures.  Thofe  who  are  fo  ready  to  condemn  a 
man  for  uttering  truths,  feem  unconfcious,  and 
ought  to  be  reminded,  that  they  are  cafi:ing  re- 
flexions upon  nature  herfelf.  The  fmall  prof- 
pe6l  of  immediate  concurrence  and  fuccefs, 
ought  not  to  deter  the  moralift,  whofe  gratifi- 
cation and  reward  properly  fubfifl:  in  the  fimple 
performance  of  the  duty.  The  prejudices  and 
errors  of  the  human  mind  muft  be  worn  away 
gradually,  and  by  the  confl:ant  attrition  of  jufi. 
moral  argumentation, 

Like  marble  ftatues  rubb'd  In  pieces 
Willi  gallantry  of  pilgrims' kifles. 

CHAR 
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CHAP.  II. 

ON  THE  CECONOMY  OF  THE  STABLE.    DIET- 
EXERCISE — CONDITION — SOILING,  &C. 

TN  all  civilized  nations,  ancient  or  modern, 
-*■  the  opulent  have  been  accuflomed  to  ere6l 
commodious,  and  even  magnificent  habitations 
for  the  horfe,  as  an  animal  of.  the  firft  con- 
fequence,  and  neceflarily  in  habits  of  the  mofl 
intimate  afTociation  with  man ;  the  ftable  has 
fometimes  vied  with  the  palace  in  fplendour 
and  convenience ;  and  for  promotion  of  the 
latter,  ceconomical  writers  have  been  careful  to 
furnifh  us  with  precife  rules  and  ample  in- 
ftru6lions. 

The  points  infifted  upon  by  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, as  of  mod  importance  in  the  fituation  of 
a  liable,  either  for  horfes  or  oxen,  are  as  fol- 
low :  That  the  afpe6l  be  towards  the  South, 
with  the  convenience  of  windows  opening 
backwards,  for  the  admiffion  of  the  cooling 
breezes  of  the  North  in  the  fultry  feafon;  that 
the  ground  be  dry,  and  fomewhat  upon  an 
afcent ;  no  nuifance,  either  of  fwine  or  poul- 
try, at  hand,  and  that  there  be  a  good  watering 
place  at  a"  reafonable  diflance.     It  is  farther  the 

opinion 
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opinion  of  Vegetius,  that  a  flable  ought  to 
have  good  hght ;  for  that  the  eyes  of  horfes 
being  too  much  accuflomed  to  darknefs,  might 
be  injured  by  every  fudden  expofure  to  the 
glare  of  open  day. 

In  our  own  happy  cHme  we  are  indifferent 
about  the  afpeft  of  a  liable,  or  whether  it  be 
towards  the  North  or  South  ;  our  chief  exter- 
nal confiderations  are,  found  and  clean  ap- 
proach, the  proximity  of  good  water,  and  free- 
dom from  nuifances  and  ill  fmells. 

From  the  bed  and  moft  general  information 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the  Englifh  have  a 
jufl  right  to  boaft  of  the  fuperiority  of  their 
ftables^  as  well  as  of  their  horfes;  and  if  we 
have  no  eflablifhments  in  this  country,  upon  fo 
grand  and  extenlive  a  fcale  as  were  the  once 
celebrated  flables  at  Chantilly,  we  polfefs  fome 
which  have  been  generally  acknowledged  far 
preferable  to  thofe,  in  the  more  eflential  ref- 
pefts  of  utility,  convenience,  and  comfortable 
accommodation. 

But  it  mufl  not  be  hence  inferred,  that  our 
great  men  have  confined  their  attention  folely 
to  mere  ideas  of  convenience  in  the  eredion  of 
their  flables  ;  fmce  there  are  in  England  many 
equeflrian  palaces  worthy  of  admiration,  not 
only  for  excellence  of  general  intention  and 
defign,  but  for  true  tafle  and  elegance  of  ar- 
chitedure;  at  the  head  of  this  clafs  are  thofe 

belonging 
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belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  Richmond, 
and  Devonfiiire. 

Of  thefe  magnificent  places,  where  art  and 
knowledge  feem  to  have  been  exhaufted,  it  is 
impoffible  to  fay  any  thing  but  in  the  flyle  of 
approbation  and  of  refpeft,  for  the  liberality 
as  well  as  judgment  of  the  noble  proprietors; 
my  bufmefs  is  to  borrow  from  thefe  great  mo- 
dels, and  to  enquire  how  far  their  principles, 
and  their  chara6leriftic  excellencies,  may  be 
rendered  applicable  to  a  fmaller  fcale,  or  to  a 
general  fyftem  of  (lable  ccconomy. 

In  the  crowded  quarters  of  great  towns,  and 
where  necelTity  predominates,  it  would  be  idle 
to  recommend  impra6licable  improvements  in 
the  lodgings  of  either  beafls  or  men,  who  muft 
alike  fubmit  to  vegetate  within  the  narrow 
limits  afFigned  them ;  it  may  be  averred,  how- 
ever, that  horfes  tied  up  in  a  clofe  confined 
ftall,  and  conftantly  inhaling  the  hot  and  fuffo- 
cating  fleams  of  their  own  ordure,  piled  up  in 
heaps  around  them,  ought  not  to  be  expe6led 
to  continue  long  in  a  found  and  healthy  flate, 
and  that  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  pofTible, 
the  confequent  evils  of  their  fituation,  the  ut- 
mofh  attention  (hould  be  ufed  in  keeping  the 
flable  clean,  and  in  the  conftant  admiflion  of  a 
current  of  frefli  air  during  the  abfence  of  the 
cattle :  and  notwithftanding  the  obftinate  pre- 
judices of  flable  people,  I  am  convinced,  that 
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no  meafure  within  their  reach,  would  fo  much 
reUeve  the  cramped  fmews,  and  furbated  feet 
of  labouring  horfes,  as  that  of  fuffering  them  to 
fland  loofe  in  their  flails,  narrow  and  confined 
even  as  they  are;  and  that  every  opportunity 
ihould  be  taken  to  put  it  in  pra61ice. 

What  follows  will  be  found  applicable  to  the 
general  fubjeft,  but  more  immediately  to  the 
liable  concerns  of  perfons  of  property  in  the 
country,  who  love  the  horfe,  and  are  emulous 
of  keeping  him  in  the  bed  flyle  of  accommo- 
dation. 

It  was  the-  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  the 
walls  of  a  ftable  ought  to  be^df  confiderable 
fubflance,  in  order  to  defend  the  horfe,  natu- 
rally fenfible  of  cold,  from  the  finenefs  of  his 
coat,  during  the  winter  feafon ;  and  that  brick 
was  to  be  preferred  to  flone,  as  lefs  liable  to 
retain  the  moiflure  and  damps  of  the  atmof- 
phere.  But  Vegetius  gives  a  caution,  and  in 
my  opinion  a  very  rational  one,  againfi  en- 
couraging too  high  a  degree  of  heat  in  fla- 
bles,  both  on  account  of  the  relaxing  effe6l  it 
muft  needs  have  upon  the  bodies  of  horfes, 
and  of  rendering  them  liable  to  the  rifk  of 
obftru6led  perfpiration  upon  expofure  to  the 
external  air. 

Columella  recommends  planches  of  heart  of 
oak  for  the  horfe  to  ftand  upon,  and  herein  he 
V7as  followed  by  our  early  Englifh  writers,  and 

perhaps 
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perhaps  the  praftice  was  pretty  general  in  their 
days.^  The  rack,  manger,  hay-loft,  and  ftall, 
as  at  prefent  in  ufe,  are  of  ancient  date ;  but 
entire  boarded  partitions  for  the  ftalls  were  for-  . 
merly  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pence,  and  the  horfes  were  ufually  feparated 
by  polls  and  bars  only.  The  loofe  ftable  or 
box,  or  at  lead  its  frequent  ufe,  is  an  improve- 
ment of  modem  days.  I  believe  throughout 
England,  ftables  are  now  paved  with  clinkers 
or  ftones,  the  ftraw  covering,  and  accidental 
incruftations  of  dung,  rendering  fuch  a  bottom 
fufficiently  warm. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  my  frequent 
warm  recommendations  of  the  loofe  liable, 
where  the  horfe  (lands  conftantly  untied,  and 
at  his  liberty ;  a  meafure  generally  adopted  in 
fporting  ftables,  with  horfes  lamed  in  their 
hnews,  or  having  their  legs  fwelled  and  heated 
from  work.'  Now  as  this  meafure  is  adopted, 
and  found  to  be  a  ufeful  remedy  in  fuch  cafes, 
why  not  make  a  conftant  cuftom  of  it  as  a  pre- 
ventive ?  It  muft  furely  have  an  unfavourable 
effe^l  upon  the  joints  and  hnews,  and  the  circu- 
lation even  of  the  foundeft:  and  mod  vigorous 
horfe,  to  ft;and  fo  many  hours  conftantly  tied 
up  in  one  pofition,  with  fcarce  a  poftibility  of 
exerciftng  that  mufcular  motion,  intended  by 
nature  to  accelerate  the  courfe  of  the  animal 
juices,  and  prevent  their  becoming  ftagnant. 

It 
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It  may  be  compared  to  fedentary  habits  ia  the 
human  body,  always  prodaftive  of  debility  and 
difeafe.  But  if  the  being  placed  as  a  joint  fix- 
ture with  the  manger  whilft  within  doors,  be 
fuppofed  to  have  an  unfavourable  effeft  upon 
the  health  of  a  horfe  which  is  regularly  worked 
or  exercifed,  what  mufl  be  the  cafe  of  thofe 
which  are  fcarcely  led  out  of  the  foul  atmofphere 
of  the  (table  once  a  week,  even  to  take  their 
%vater,  and  all  the  while  kept  full  of  hard  meat  ? 
I  put  it  to  the  indolent  owners  of  humour- 
blind,  greafy  -  healed,  and  broken  -  winded 
horfes,  to  anfwer  that  queflion. 

My  propofed  improvement  is  to  convert 
every  ftall,  over  and  above  the  larger  boxes 
for  particular  occafions,  into  a  loofe  ftable,  by 
placing  two  moveable  bars  at  the  bottom,  to 
prevent  the  horfe  from  pafling  his  bounds ;  or 
ihouid  it  be  thought  neceflary,  folding  doors 
might  be  adopted,  to  open  inwards,  that  they 
might  not  intrench  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
common  gangway.  A  horfe  might  then  exer- 
cife  himfelf  in  his  flail,  by  turning  about,  roll- 
ing, and  ftretching  out  his  limbs  at  pleafure. 
All  danger  of  being  halter-caft,  which  has 
proved  fatal  to  fo  many  horfes,  would  be  out 
of  queftion.  It  would  particularly  benefit 
thofe  dull  and  phlegmatic  horfes,  which  are 
obferved  almoft  conftantly  dozing  with  their 
heads  over  the  manger,  and  fuch  as  are  difficult 

to 
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to  lie  down.  Stiff  and  greafy  horfes,  which 
have  not  laid  down  for  months,  when  tied  up 
in  a  confined  ftall,  upon  being  turned  into  a 
loofe  ftable,  well  Httered  down  with  frefli  draw, 
have  been  obferved  to  begin  pawing  with  their 
feet,  and  to  throw  themfelves  down  almofl  im- 
mediately. 

I  am  well  enough  convinced  that  my  plan, 
•whatever  advantages  it  may  promife,  will  ex- 
perience the  moft  determined  oppofition  from 
a  great  majority  of  the  refpeftable  fraternity  of 
grooms  and  horfe-keepers  ;    who  far  enough 
from  defiring  a  horfe  to  exercife  himfelf  in  his 
ftall,  would  fcarcely,  with  their  good  will,  permit 
him  to  move  a  limb,  and  often  very  fenfibly 
prefent  him  with  a  good  beating  for  foiling  his 
coat,  in  return  for  the  trouble  they  muff  have 
in  cleaning  it.     They  would  be  in  the  horrors 
too,  at  the  idea  of  the  horfe's  dunging  in  the 
manger,  or  the  additional  trouble  of  fetching 
the  dung  from  the  upper  end  of  the  flail.     In 
all  cafes  of  this  kind,    the  prejudices  of  fer- 
vants  have  ever    had  too   much  weight  with 
their  mafters ;  but  a  little  extra  trouble  in  a 
gentleman's  ftable,  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
weighed  againft  advantages  fuch  as  have  been 
recited.     I  have  known  ftables,  where  manners 
were  not  ufed,  but  inftead  thereof,  drawers, 
which  were  pulled  out,  and  put  up,  as  the  oc- 
cafion  of  feeding  required  ;  a  cullom,  I  believe, 

derived 
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derived  from  Italy.  Indeed  there  is  this  in- 
convenience attendant  upon  fixed  racks  and 
mangers,  that  they  are  always  contaminated 
with  the  breath  and  flaver  of  the  horfe,  whofe 
flomach  is  alfo  palled  by  having  his  foul  difhes 
ever  before  him  ;  and  it  would  be  better,  both 
on  account  of  room  and  cleanlinefs,  did  it  not 
trench  too  much  upon  convenience  in  another 
refpeft,  to  have  both  racks  and  mangers  move- 
able. The  modern  circular  rack,  placed  in  the 
corner  or  centre,  is  certainly  an  improvement 
of  the  old  form,  which  extended  quite  acrofs 
the  flail,  and  was  commonly  fixed  externally 
from  the  head  boards,  the  top  of  the  flaves 
leaning  forwards,  from  which  pofition  the 
horfe  was  conflantly  in  danger  of  receiving  the 
hay  feeds  in  his  eyes.  Were  a  moveable  rack 
required,  the  round  one  could  eafily  be  con- 
trived to  flide  up  to  the  hay-loft,  and  back 
again,  as  occafion  demanded.  It  is  remarked 
by  feverai  of  the  ancient  writers,  that  the  racks 
are  generally  placed  too  high,  which  obliges 
horfes  to  an  unnatural  method  of  feeding,  and 
by  flraining  the  neck,  occafions  many  to  be- 
come ewe-necked :  on  this  account  Peter 
Crefcentius  recommends  placing  the  hay  as 
low  as  the  horfe's  knees ;  and  it  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  moft.  horfes  prefer  eating  their  hay 
from  the  ground,  and  if  with  it  they  fhould  eat 
their  clean  litter,  I  know  of  no  harm  it  could 

do 
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do  them,  although  grooms  are  generally  fo 
difturbed  about  the  matter :  if  they  prefer  the 
^  foiled  litter,  it  indicates  a  depraved  appetite 
and  want  of  phyfic.  Complaints  were  for- 
merly made  by  writers  of  the  too  general  nar- 
rownefs  of  ftalls,  a  defeft  which  no  longer  ex- 
ifts  in  our  befl  flables,  a  moderate  addition  to 
the  length  of  the  flails  of  which,  would  render 
them  complete  and  comfortable  boxes. 

A  very  gentle  defcent  in  the  flail,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  facilitate  the  courfe  of  the  urine  to- 
wards the  drain  ;  but  the  fmk  is  now  made  with 
a  grating  in  the  centre  of  the  flail,  which  pre- 
ferves  the  flable  dry.  Horfes  are  fecured  in 
their  flails  by  two  halters,  one  at  each  extre- 
mity of  the  manger,  either  afhxed  to  it  or 
above  it.  Level  with  the  horfe's  head,  in 
front,  is  fixed  a  flrap,  to  buckle  occafionally  to 
the  nofe-band,  and  hold  faft  the  head.  On 
each  pofl,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  flail,  a  flrap 
ought  to  be  attached,  to  communicate  with 
the  bridle,  when  it  fliall  be  neceffary  to  fet 
the  horfe  upon  the  bit,  with  his  tail  towards 
the  manger. 

A  fmall  anti-room,  or  pafTage  to  the  flable, 
is  exceedingly  convenient  for  the  purpofe  of 
containing  the  corn-chell,  trufles  of  hay,  pails, 
brooms,  and  the  various  other  neceffary  arti- 
cles ;  and  alfo  for  clofets  and  preffes,  unlefs  it 
{hould  be  thought  preferable  to  affix  a  prefs  to 

the 
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the  wall  immediately  behind  each  ftall,  where 
the  faddle,  bridle,  and  various  appropriate  trap- 
pings might  be  handily  depolited. 

It  is,  perhaps,  ftill  the  fafhion  to  keep  our 
ftables  too  hot ;  however  that  be,  there  is  a 
kindred  error  on  which  I  (hall  fpeak  more  de- 
cidedly. The  negled  of  airing  ftables  of  all 
defcriptions,  is  too  general,  and  the  hot  and 
piercing  effluvia  of  the  dung  muft,  I  am  con- 
vinced, have  a  very  ill  effeft,  although  it  may 
be  gradual,  upon  the  eyes,  brain,  and  lungs  of 
the  horfes,  and  may  be  fecretly  preparing  a 
foundation  for  many  difeafes.  I  believe  it  to 
be  an  affifting  caufe  in  the  blindnefs  of  thofe 
many  horfes,  which  annually  become  fo,  no- 
body feems  to  know  why.  Yet  when  the  fta- 
ble  is  empty  of  horfes,  and  enveloped  with  a 
hot  mift,  which  makes  one's  eyes  water,  I  have 
ever  found  the  grooms  averfe  to  leave  even  a 
crack  open,  whence  the  foul  air  might  efcape. 
The  general  plea  is,  the  probable  intrufion  of 
pigs  or  poultry,  in  truth  a  good  one;  for  fet- 
ting  afide  the  idea  of  dirt,  the  feathers  of  the 
latter  are  dangerous  ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  to  have  windows  fo  placed,  that  a 
current  of  frefli  and  wholefome  air  may  be 
conduced  through  the  ftable. 

I  have  often  talked  myfelf  to  confider  of  a 

convenient,  and  at  the  fame  time  comprehen- 

five  plan  of  ftabling,  calculated  for  a  country 
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gentleman  of  moderate  fortune,  who  might 
find  it  fubfeivient  to  his  intereft,  or  his  plea- 
fure,  to  be  pretty  largely  concerned  in  horfes; 
a  plan  which  might,  in  a  confiderable  degree, 
be  ornamental  as  well  as  ufeful  to  an  eftate.  I 
think  the  rotunda  form  would  conduce  to  thefe 
purpofes.  I  fuppofe  a  circular  range  of  {ta- 
bling externally,  the  internal  compafs  of  which 
fhould  form  a  ride,  covered  in  above,  for  the 
purpofe  of  exercife  in  bad  weather.  The  un- 
covered area,  (hut  up  from  all  intrufion,  would 
make  a  moft  convenient  yard  for  the  various 
neceffary  occafions,  including  that  of  a  good 
wafh-pond.  Should  the  neighbourhood  afford 
only  hard,  or  indifferent  water,  the  roof  of  the 
building  might  be  contrived  with  a  particular 
attention  to  catching  rain  water,  the  mofh  pure 
and  falubrious  fpecies  both  for  man  and  beafl, 
which  might  be  preferved  fweet  and  good,  for 
months,  in  a  fubterraneous  ciftern,  according 
to  the  direftions  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Marfhall  s 
Yorkfliire  Tour.  In  the  circle  it  is  propofed 
to  include  every  appendage  of  the  Hable — • 
lodging-rooms  for  the  grooms,  granary,  coach- 
houfe,  fmith's  forge,  furgery,  warm  bath,  or 
whatfoever  farther  convenience  experience 
might  fuggeff. 

Arbitrary  cuftom,  jather  than  real  necefFity, 
has  dilated  to  us  the  invariable  ufe  of  hay- 
lofts, as  well  as  immoveable  racks  and  man- 
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gers.  In  the  fituation  which  I  am  fuppofing, 
«o  floors  above  the  ftabhng  are  of  abfolute 
neceffity,  or  if  erefted,  need  not  be  ufed  merely 
as  depofitories  of  hay,  but  applied  to  any 
other  ufeful  purpofe.  The  advantages  of  dif- 
penfing  hay,  frefh  and  frefli  from  the  flack, 
are  unfpeakable.  The  horfe  not  only  has  it 
in  its  highefl  ftate  of  perfc6lion,  in  refpeft  of 
flavour  and  nutritious  juice,  and  before  it  has 
become  foft  and  mufty,  or  dry,  and  full  of  dufl: 
and  filth,  from  being  tumbled  about  in  a  hay 
chamber,  biit  it>  is  alfo  neceffarily  adminiflered 
with  more  care,  below  and  in  the  lis^ht.  The 
receptacles  for  hay  might  be  below,  and  as 
fome  confiderable  quantity  mufl  be  taken  from 
the  flack  each  time,  to  prevent  too  great 
trouble,  it  ought  to  be  truffed  clofe  as  for 
market.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
extra  labour,  I  am  convinced  the  faving,  in  the 
quality  of  the  hay,  would  be  an  ample  com- 
penfation. 

It  is  the  good  cuftom  of  our  plentiful  coun- 
try, for  horfes  to  ftand  conftandy  upon  ^ 
luxurious  carpet  of  clean  wheat  ftraw;  old 
authors  have  given  a  caution,  that  the  bed 
reach  up  no  higher  than  the  horfe's  knees, 
left  in  the  a6t  of  returning  his  fword  to  the 
fcabb.ard,  he  might,  by  foul  hap,  draw  up 
therewith  a  fharp  ftraw ;  an  accident  which 
I  never  witneffed,  but  which  is  poflible,  and 

might 
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might  be  attended  with  very  dangerous  con- 
fequences.  Some  have  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  denying  litter  to  moift  and  tender-footed 
horfes,  ta  the  end  that  the  flones  may  render 
their  hoofs  obdurate  and  firm  ;  their  reafoning 
appears  to  me  fuperficial ;  fuch  a  method,  I 
beheve,  would  be  a  proper  one  to  founder  the 
feet,  and  benumb  the  limbs.  I  neverthelefs 
admit  the  truth  of  Mr.  Clarke's  reafoning  upon 
the  relaxing  effe6l  of  too  hot  a  bed  for  the  feet 
and  legs — eft  modus  in  rebus. 

At  Vienna,  and  perhaps  in  mofl:  parts  of 
the  Continent,  the  horfes,  even  in  the  firfl:  fta- 
bles,  ftand  all  day  upon  boards,  without  litter, 
or  with  the  flail  drefled  in  fo  awkward  and 
fcanty  a  manner,  that  the  little  ftraw  left  is  trod- 
den into  a  heap  at  the  horfe's  hinder  heels. 
Thofe  foreigners  of  diflindion,  who  purchafe 
Englifti  horfes,  and  wilh  to  keep  them  in  the 
fuperior  ftyle  of  this  country,  ought,  at  all 
events,  to  retain  an  Enghfh  groom. 

I  proceed  to  the  various  duties  of  tlie 
GROOM  and  horse-keeper  ;  by  the  latter 
term,  we  intend  him  who  looks  after  cart- 
horfes.  In  regular  racing  and  hunting  ilablcs,  of 
courfe,  a  lad  is  required  to  every  horfe  ;  in  a 
common  way,  a  groom  will  take  care  of  two 
hacks  or  hunters;  as  to  cart-horfes,  the  neg- 
lect of  which  is  but  too  general,  as  has  been 
already  dated,  the  labour  of  one  man  to  four  of 
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them,  at  leaft,  is  required,  to  preferve  them  in 
decent  and  heakhy  condition. 

The  ordinary  regular  (lable  attendance  is 
four  times  per  day;  early  in  the  morning, 
twelve  at  noon,  afternoon,  and  night.  All  fad- 
dle-horfes  kept  in  condition,  ftand  clothed  in  a 
kerfey  (heet,  and  girded  with  a  broad  roller, 
with  occaiionally  the  addition  of  a  quarter- 
piece;  the  breaft-plate  is  fometimes  put  on 
when  going  out  to  exercife;  the  hood  is  ufed 
to  race-horfes  only,  except  in  cafe  of  ficknefs. 
All  horfes,  excepting  racers,  are  beft  without 
clothing  in  the  fummer  feafon. 

It  is  a  ridiculous  cockney  praftice,  and  in- 
deed produftive  of  many  ill  confequences,  to 
oblige  a  horfe  to  ftand  in  the  ftable  with  his 
belly  bound  up  fo  tight,  that  room  is  fcarcely 
left  for  the  performance  of  the  animal  funftions, 
under  the  idea  of  '•'  getting  his  guts  up."  Grant- 
ing the  pretended  defign  were  anfwered,  which 
I  could  never  obferve,  the  confideration  of  the 
probable  mifchief  ought  to  outweigh  the  pre- 
sumed benefit.  Proper  exercife  or  work  will 
ibon  draw  up  the  belly  :  if  a  horfe  in  high 
condition  ihould  ftill  carry  a  large  carcafe,  it  is 
a  rare  fign  of  ability  for  bufinefs.  A  certain 
friend  of  mine,  once  complained  that  the  bel- 
lies of  his  horfes  were  really  fo  large,  that  he 
was  afhamed  to  ride  them,  notwithftanding  the 
vaft  care  of  his  groom,  in  giving  them  nitre 
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and  diuretic  balls,  and  keeping  body-girtbs  con- 
ftantly  upon  them,  drawn  up  with  all  his  might. 
Soon  after  I  rode  a  ftage  with  this  gentleman, 
of  about  twenty-four  miles,  rather  briflvly  ;  I 
fuppofe  after  the  rate  of  eleven  miles  per  hour; 
at  the  end,  I  could  fcarcely  fee  any  bellies  his 
horfes  had,  nor  much  probability  of  their  re- 
cruiting in  hade,  for  they  w^ould  not  touch 
their  food.  I  never  afterwards  heard  of  the 
body-girths. 

Here  follows  the  immediate  ftyle  of  trim- 
ming horfes.  The  legs  and  heels  are  trimmed 
quite  clofe,  and  delicately  even,  with  comb  and 
fciflars.  The  long  hairs  around  the  eyes  are 
pulled  ;  thofe  below,  upon  the  nofe,  cut  clofe 
with  the  fciflars;  the  beard  and  ears,  fniged 
with  a  lighted  candle.  The  latter  is  a  ufelefs 
and  dangerous  praftice  :  ufelefs,  becaufe  nowife 
contributory  to  the  appearance  of  beauty  or 
fymmetry,  the  ends  of  which  are  anfwered  to 
the  full,  by  clipping  the  hair  perfe611y  even, 
externally  ;  dangerous,  becaufe,  in  the  firfl:  in- 
(lance,  the  horfe  is  punilhed  and  rendered  fliy 
about  the  head,  and,  what  is  of  much  w^orie 
confequence,  liable  to  colds,  from  the  expofure 
of  the  delicate  organs  of  hearing  to  fliarp  air, 
and  the  drippings  of  rain  and  fleet.  Nature  has 
given  that  hair  to  defend  the  inner  ear,  and  no 
horfe  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it  upon  any  pre- 
tence :  in  fa6l,  I  know^  of  no  pretence'  we  have 
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tliat—fuch  is  the  cuRom.  Dr.  Darwin  remarks, 
that  this  filly  cuftom  not  only  renders  horfes 
liable  to  take  cold  in  the  head,  but  alfo  to 
the  intrufion  of  hay-feeds  into  the  ears,  in  both 
which  cafes,  the  eyes  are  affefted  with  fympa- 
thetic  inflammation. 

The  MANE  is  pulled  with  the  fingers,  a  few 
hairs  at  a  time,  and  rendered  thin  enough  to 
hang  lightly  and  fmoothly  on  the  right,  or  off 
fide,  to  fomewhat  more  than  a  finger's  length  ; 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  neck,  it  is  clofe 
fhorn  with  the  fciffars,  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  fingers  breadth,  to  admit  the  headlfall  of 
the  bridle,  and  this  leaves,  detached  from  the 
mane,  the  foretop ;  which,  by  being  clofe  cut 
in  front,  at  the  roots  with  fciffars,  and  at  the 
ends  with  the  knife,  is  left  in  pretty  near  agree^ 
ment  with  the  mane,  in  point  of  thicknefs  and 
length.  The  manes  of  draft-horfes  are  left 
fuller.  Horfes  manes  are  fometimes  hogged, 
that  is,  cut  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ftand  upright. 
The  hair  of  the  tail  is  cut  even,  and  much 
fhorter  than  formerly.  Some  tails  cannot  be 
brought  to  hang  clofe  and  even,  which  is 
ufually  occafioned  by  the  dock  being  left  too 
long. 

In  one  or  two  counties,  both  eafl;  and  wefi:, 
the  cuftom  of  plug-tails  ftill  fubfift ;  that  is  to 
fay,  they  cut  the  tails  of  their  cart-horfes  fo 
clofe,  as  to  leave  only  a  fl;ump,  which  they  trim 

quite 
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quite  bald ;  another  of  the  thoufand  inflances 
in  which  common  fenfe  is  outraged  in  com- 
plaifance  to  filly  and  capricious  habit.     I  have 
no  eyes  to"  fee  what  advantage  there  can  pof- 
fibly  be  in  a  plug-tail,  to  countervail  the  barba- 
rous defeft  of  a  good  brufh,  with  which  nature 
has  intended  the  animal  (hould  defend  himfelf 
from   the  goa dings  of  infc6ls  in  the  fummer 
feafon.     Here,  as  in  all  other  cafes  of  cruelty, 
error,  or  prejudice,  the  people  of  confequence 
(liould    take    the  lead    of  reformation ;    they 
fhould  neither  fuffer  the  tails  of  their  own  colts 
to  be  tbus.exceffively  curtailed,  nor  purchafe 
any  cart-horfes  with  fuch  defeft — their  exam-  ^ 
pie  would  foon  prevail.     I  have  fometim^s  feen 
horfe^   fo  exceedingly  tormented  in  the  fields, 
during  the  fly  feafon,  as  to  be  almoft  entirely  , 
deprived  both  of  reft  and  feeding  in  the  day 
time,  and  have  determined  in  confequence,  to 
accommodate  fuch  as  were  defeftive   in  that 
refpeft,  with  long  falfe  tails  for  their  defence  ;  a 
method  faid  to  be  praftifed  in  Italy.    So  much^ 
however,  am  I  an  advocate  for  faftiion,  where 
tlie   facrifice  of  reafon  and  utility  is  not  too 
great,  that  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  thole 
country  gentlemen,  who  have  fine  teams   of 
large  thorough-bred  cart-horfes,  and  who  pre- 
ferve  the  hair  of  their  heels  untouched.    Their 
full  fuit  of  hair,  certainly  gives  thofe  huge  ani- 
mals a  more  ftately  and  majeflic  appearance : 

and 
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and  fituations  where  the  attendance  is  equal  to 
the  niceft  duties  of  cleanHnefs,  are  very  differ- 
ent from  thofe  in  which  I  have  fo  (Irongly 
urged  the  neceffity  of  clofe  trimming.  But  the 
greafed  condition  of  too  many  ftage-waggon 
horfes,  is  a  moft  powerful  argument  for  trim- 
ming all  in  that  fervice ;  nor  is  there  much 
confequence  attached  to  the  idea,  that  the  hair 
defends  the  legs  of  thofe  horfes  from  flints 
upon  the  road,  fmce  horfes  which  travel  fall 
are  infinitely  more  liable,  and  yet  always  clofe 
trimmed.  I  muft  obferve  in  this  place,  I  have 
feen  feveral  difagreeable  accidents  from  the 
legs  of  cart-horfes  being  wounded  by  bean 
ftubble,  the  punftures,  at  firfl  of  little  apparent 
confequence,  being  overlooked  or  neglefted. 
The  legs  ought  to  be  well  examined,  after 
labour  in  places  where  fuch  accidents  are  pro- 
bable. 

I  {hall  give  the  method  of  drefiing  a  horfe, 
in  an  extraft  from  that  old  author  whom  I 
have  fo  often  quoted ;  it  will  be  found  to  ac- 
cord pretty  nearly  with  our  prefent  praftice  : 
Having  tied  up  the  horfe 's  head,  "  take  a  cur- 
ry-comb, and  curry  him  all  over  his  body, 
to  raife  the  duft,  beginning  firfl  at  his  neck, 
**  holding  the  left  cheek  of  the  head-flall  in 
"  your  left  hcud,  and  curry  him  from  the  fet- 
"  ting  on  of  his  head,  all  along  his  neck,  to 
**  his  (houlder,  and  fo  go  all  over  his  body  to 
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the  buttocks,  down  to  his  cambrell-hough  ; 
then  change  your  hands,  and  curry  him  be- 
fore on  his  breaft,  and  laying  your  right  arm 
over  his  back,  join  your  right  fide  to  his  left, 
and  curry  him  all  under  his  belly,  near  his 
fore  bowels,  and  fo  all  over  very  well,  from 
the  knees  and  cambrell-houghs  upwards: 
after  that  go  to  the  far  fide,  and  do  in  like 
manner.  Then  take  a  dead  horfe's  tail,  or  a 
dullino^  cloth  of  cotton,  and  ftrike  that  dud 
away  v/hich  the  curry-comb  hath  raifed. 
Then  take  a  round  brufh,  made  of  briftles, 
and  drefs  him  all  over,  both  head,  body,  and 
legs,  to  the  very  fettocks,  always  cleanfmg 
the  brufii  from  that  duft  which  it  gathereth, 
by  rubbing  it  upon  the  curry-comb. 
"  After  that  take  a  hair-cloth,  and  rub  him 
again  all  over  very  hard,  both  to  take  away 
the  loofe  hairs,  and  to  help  to  lay  his  coat ; 
then  wafh  your  hands  in  fair  water,  and  rub 
him  all  over  with  wet  hands,  as  well  head 
as  bodv,  for  that  will  cleanfe  away  all  thofe 
hairs  and  dufl  the  hair-cloth  left.  Laftly, 
take  a  clean  cloth  and  rub  him  all  over  till 
he  be  very  dry,  for  that  will  make  his  coat 

fmooth   and  clean. Then  take   another 

hair-cloth,  (for  you  iliould  have  two,  one 
for  his  body  and  another  for  his  legs)  and 
rub  all  his  legs  exceeding  well  .from  the 
knees  and  cambrell-houghs  downwards,  to 
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"  his  very  hoof,  picking  and  dreffing  them 
very  carefully  about  the  fettocks,  from  gra- 
vel and  duft,  which  will  lie  in  the  bending 
of  his  joints.'" 
Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  the 
great  benefits  derived  to  the  animal  fyftem 
from  the  faftitious  exercife  of  this  friftion, 
which  at  once  feconds  the  intentions  of  nature, 
by  aiding  the  general  circulation,  and  cleanfes 
the  external  furface  from  all  impurities ;  it  is 
faid  to  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  operator, 
and  the  labour  of  grooming  has  been  warmly 
recommended  by  phyficians  to  afthmatic  pa- 
tients, or  thofe  who  labour  under  the  defefts 
of  a  confined  chelt  and  impeded  refpiration. 
Without  regular  grooming  it  is  vain  to  expeft 
a  horfe  w^ill  exhibit  himfelf  in  his  moft  beauti- 
ful colours,  or  be  capable  of  his  utmoft  exer- 
tions;   in  a  word,  that  he  will  be    in  high 

CONDITION. 

Care  fiiould  be  taken  (by  the  mafter  I  mean) 
that  the  curry-comb  be  not  too  fharp,  or  at 
leaft  not  ufed  in  a  rude  and  fevere  manner,  fo 
as  to  be  an  objeft  of  torture  and  dread,  in- 
ftead  of  delight  and  gratification  to  the  Horfe. 
It  is  too  often  the  fate  of  thin-fkinned  horfes, 
to  fuffer  much  from  the  brutality  t)f  heavy- 
handed  and  ignorant  fellows,  who.  punilh  with 
hard  blows  every  motion  the  irritated  animal  is 
neceihtated  to  make,  looking  upon  him  as  a 

mere 
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mere  machine,  Avhich  is  deftined  to  undergo 
all  kinds  of  inflidions,  and  thinking  it  an  aft 
of  bravery,  and  a  kind  of  point  of  honour,  to 
exa61;  abfolute  fubmiffion,  poflible  or  not,  by 
the  moft  prompt  and  rigorous  punifliment.  But 
thefe  are  either  perfons  intirely  ignorant  of 
horfes,  or  ordinary  liable  fellows ;  a  good 
groom  acquires  patience  and  circumfpeftion 
from  their  necellity,  which  experience  has 
taught  him ;  he  handles  his  liable  tools  with  a 
tendernefs,  dexterity,  and  adroitnefs,  which  no- 
thing but  the  beft  leflbns  and  much  practice 
will  teach ;  his  horfes  are  perfedly  clean  in 
every  part,  fed  with  regularity  and  cleanlinefs ; 
he  knows  to  exercife  them  with  temperance 
and  fafety,  and  has  a  (kilful  hand  to  preferve 
them  from  a  fall.  A  raw  lad,  or  half-groora, 
will  make  your  horfe's  back  (hine,  and  fuffer 
the  dirt  to  remain  in  all  the  hidden  parts ;  will 
either  gorge  him  with  meat,  or  repeatedly  neg- 
left  him ;  and  whenever  he  takes  him  out  to 
exercife,  will  be  fure  to  do  him  more  harm  by 
worrying  him  about  (v/hich  he  probably  thinks 
a  gallant  thing)  than  a  day's  joUrney  would 
do;  and,  if  poflible,  break  his  knees  before  he 
returns.  A  gentleman,  himfelf  inexperienced 
in  horfes,  but  wilhing  to  keep  them  in  good 
flyle,  muft  have  a  groom  who  has  ferved  in  fta- 
bles  of  repute,  or  if  he  defire  to  make  a  groom, 
•        ,  '  ■  '       he 
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he  mufl,  fend  his  fervant  where  he  can  fee  good 
pra6lice,  or  he  will  but  deceive  himfelf. 

The  duties  of  a  groom  confift  in  dreffing, 
dieting,  exercifing,  and  adminillering  phyfic. 
It  is  in  the  aggregate  of  thefe  in  which  confifls 
the  excellence  of  EngliQi  praftice.  In  Spain, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  horfes  of 
confiderable  ftables  appear  to  the  eye  perfedly 
well  dreft,  and  their  coats  in  beautiful  condi- 
tion ;  but  the  attention  of  the  grooms  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  exercife  of  the  liable. 

The  care  of  the  legs  and  feet,  forms  a 
moft  important  branch  of  ftable  difcipline. 
The  legs  mull  be  kept  perfeclly  dry,  and  fo 
clean  that  not  a  fpeck  of  dirt  be  fufiPered'  to 
lodge  in  any  crevice,  under  the  knee,  or  fetlock, 
or  around  the  coronet,  and  withal  preferved 
cool  and  free  from  ftiffnefs  and  inflammation : 
dirt  fuffered  to  form  a  lodgment,  or  v/et  re- 
maining upon  the  legs  in  cold  weather,  will  fret 
the  flvin,  and  caufe  cracked  heels,  mallenders 
and  fallenders,  rats-tails,  crown  fcab,  and  fuch 
a  train  of  ftable  plagues,  as  may  baffle  the  moft 
vigorous  efforts  during  a  whole  winter.  From 
want  of  care,  the  befl  fiat-legged  horfes,  what- 
ever may  be  their  condition,  will  foon  become 
greafed;  but  I  have  feen  round,  flefhy-legged 
cattle,  which  could  never  be  preferved  from  it, 
by  the  utmoft  care  of  the  moft  expert  grooms, 

and 
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and  which  abfolutcly  could  not  be  kept  in  the 
houfe  at  all  with  whole  legs.  The  mod  fove- 
reign  of  all  medical  recipes  is  prevention. — As 
foon  as  the  legs  are  perceived  to  become  hot, 
the  heels  fcurfy,  and  the  hair  begins  to  flare, 
take  a  tub  or  pail  of  warm  foap-fuds,  with  a 
piece  of  foap  at  hand,  fet  therein  the  horfe's 
leg  up  to  his  knee,  and  with  the  fingers  gently 
fcratch  off  the  fcurf  from  every  part,  patiently 
bathing  and  fuppling  the  leg  and  heel,  as  long 
as  the  water  remains  warm.  This  muff  be  done 
all-fours,  and  will  abate  the  tenfion  and  render 
the  legs  cool.  Wipe  perfeftly  dry  with  a  linen 
cloth.  At  night  take  the  fame  fleps  with 
chamber- lye,  in  which  hot  iron  has  been 
quenched.  Continue  this  as  long  as  needful. 
Touch  the  cracks  and  raw  places,  in  the  in- 
terim, with  French  brandy,  or  the  tobacco  in- 
fufion,  or  as  occafion  may  require  with  cam- 
phorated elder,  or  fpermaceti  ointment,  al- 
though this  latter  has  been  complained  of  as 
too  fliffening.  Linfeed  oil  and  brandy  fliook 
together  till  the  mafs  become  white,  foap  lini- 
ment and  other  forms  to  be  found  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  chapter,  may  al ib  be  ufeful  in 
this  intention.  Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to 
irritate,  and  add  to  the  inflammation  of  the 
legs,  by  harfh,  too  long  continued,  or  improper 
rubbing ;  and  if  they  be  tightly  bandaged  with 
linen  or  woollen,  which  every  groom   knows 

how 
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how  to  perform  neatly,  it  will  contribute  to 
cleanlinefs,  and  the  general  end.  Some  gal- 
lopers are  apt  to  crack  the  fkin  of  their  heels 
in  exercife,  in  that  cafe,  fupple  occafionally 
with  fimple  ointment,  but  in  general  warm 
water  will  be  a  fufficieiit  prefervative.  Pains 
and  forenefs  in  the  (bins  and  fliank-bones,  are 
often  the  confequence  of  exercife  over  har,d 
ground,  in  very  dry  feafons,  for  which  I  know 
no  better  palliative,  than  frequent  warm  emol- 
lient fomentations. 

The  legs  of  young  horfes  are  extremely  apt 
to  fwell  upon  their  firfl  (landing  in  the  ftable, 
and  particularly  after  a  journey  ;  not  however 
fo  much  as  ufual,  if  thev  have  the  benefit  of  a  , 
loofe  liable.  Soak  the  legs  when  cold,  and  not 
in  a  ilate  of  perfpiration,  up  to  the  knee,  pa- 
tiently and  thoroughly  in  chamber-lye  heated 
with  the  poker,  adding  a  handful  of  fait,  if 
thought  proper,  twice  a  day.  Bandage  with 
linen  if  necelfary.  Worked  horfes,  with  in- 
flamed and  fwelled  legs,  battered  feet,  wind- 
galls  on  their  pafterns  and  hocks  (for  in  fa6l 
bog-fpavins,  or  as  the  farriers  chufe  to  call 
ihem,  blood  fpavins,  are  nothing  more  than 
wind  galls,  or  more  properly  jelly-bags)  and 
contra6led,  or  darting  finews,  (liould  be  foment- 
ed and  embrocated  according  to  the  necelFity 
of  the  cafe.  In  contra6lions  of  the  finews,  and 
hardnefs  of  the  joints,  of  courfe  relliingents  are 

forbidden. 
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forbidden.  Warm  difcutient  fomentations  are 
required,  and  the  moft  efficacious  method  is 
that  before  recommended,  of  fetting  the-  leg 
into  the  liquid,  as  high  as  the  knee.  In  cafe 
of  ftrained  fmews,  caufe  the  accuflomed  tenfion 
and  inflammation  to  fubfide  by  the  ufe  of  the 
above  fomentations,  if  poffible,  previous  to  the 
exhibibition  of  aftringents.  Or  ufe  the  fo- 
mentation in  the  morning,  and  the  reftringent 
,  embrocation  at  night,  agreeable  to  difcretion. 
Rub  the  faturnine  or  flrengthening  embroca- 
tion, flrong  or  mild  according  to  the  demand, 
well,  and  for  a  long  time,  into  the  pallern 
joints,  along  the  back  finews,  and  under  the 
knees  and  hocks.  It  may  be  ufed  either  cold, 
or  blood-warm,  and  about  a  tea-cup  full,  if 
(Irong,  fuffices  for  a  leg.  Hunters,  after  a  hard 
chace,  would  be  infinitely  benefited  by  fuch 
treatment,  the  mofh  fcrupulpus  and  minute  care 
being  previoufly  had  to  free  their  legs  and  paf- 
terns  from  thorns,  and  fmall  prickles,  which 
they  may  have  caught.  As  has  been  already 
hinted,  in  the  Firft  Volume,  page  184,  and  in 
the  difcourfe  on  hackney  horfes,  every  oppor- 
tunity of  leifure  ought  to  be  eagerly  feized  on, 
to  praftife  thefe  falutary  meafures  of  preven- 
tion, which   with  the  joint   affiilance  of  the 
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GRASS,  and    timely    evacuations    from 
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the  bleffed  effeft  of  forming  a  coalition  be- 
tween intereft  and  humanity.  I  muft  repeat,  I 
am  not  flouridiing  away  either  upon  my  own, 
or  the  theories  of  other  men :  the  truth  of 
the  principle  I  am  labouring  to  inculcate  is  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious  to  the  well  informed,  to  me 
it  is  confirmed  by  many  years  experimental 
praftice.  With  inconfiderate  and  capricious 
people,  void  of  attachment  even  to  the  higheft 
defert,  it  is  the  rage  to  change  their  horfes  as 
often  as  their  clothes  ;  in  fuch  hands  a  capital 
horfe,  wantonly  and  ignorantly  diftreft,  without 
that  faving  caution  which  alone  can  enfure  the 
continuance  of  great  performances,  is,  to  ufe 
their  own  expreffive  phrafe,  foon  done  up  : 
others,  of  more  fedatenefs  and  feeling,  who 
wifli  to  ride  well,  and  at  a  moderate  price, 
will  find  it  their  intereft  to  purchafe  this  fort 
of  caft-oif  horfes ;  they  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  early  ftages  of  decline,  and 
with  proper  methods  may  be  recovered^  even 
to  their  priPtine  worth. 

With  a  thorough  groom,  the  feet  of  his 
horfe  are  objetls  of  conllant  careful  infpeftion  ; 
thefe  fliould  be  well  cleanfed  beneath  the  fhoe 
with  the  pecker,  from  all  fmall  flones  or  gra- 
vel, at  every  return  from  abroad.  The  fhoes 
mull:  be  examined,  that  their  ends  do  not  ptefs 
into  the  cruft,  and  that  the  nails  be  faft ;  other- 
wife  inftant  application  muft  be  made  to  the 

farrier. 
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farrier.  Horfes  ought  by  no  means  to  remain 
in  old  fhoes,  until  the  toe  is  worn  away,  or  the 
webs  become  fo  thin  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
their  breaking,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  brittle  hoofs, 
when  it  is  an  obje6l  to  fhoe  as  feldom  as  pofli- 
ble.  Upon  the  average,  good  (hoes  will  \v'ear 
near  a  month.  Steeling  the  toes  is  in  general 
a  ufeful  pra6lice,  but  lefs  neceffary  when  the 
beft  iron  is  made  ufe  of. 

I  promifed,  in  the  Introdu6lion,  to  give  my 
opinion  fomewhat  more  at  large,  on  the  nev/ 
method  of  treating  the  feet,  fome  years  fmce 
introduced  by  the  judicious  Mr.  Clarke,  but 
which  has  not  yet  generally  obtained.  Both 
Clarke  and  St.  Bel  affert,  that  oils  and  greafy 
applications  have  really  the  eifeft  to  harden 
and  prevent  the  grov/th  of  ungular  and  horny 
fubitances,  inftead  of  the  generally  intended 
one  of  foftening  and  relaxing  them;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  the  fame  way  of  thinking  myfelf : 
but  how  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  well- 
known  fpcedy  growth  of  the  human  nails, 
upon  hands  which  are  constantly  employed  in 
greafy  occupations?  Yet  I  have  obferved,  that 
the  conftant  handling  of  greafy  meat  has  the 
effect  of  hardening,  inflamin?,  and  crackincr  the 
hands  of  butchers,  and  that  leather,  although  it 
be  at  firft  foftened  and  fuppicd  by  the  applica- 
tion lof  oil,  from  its  frequent  u^e.  becomes  m.ore 
hard,  cracks,  and  lofes  its  colour  ;  and  I  think 
that  fome    blackening  compofition  might   be 

contrived 
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contrived,  more  ferviceable,  as  well  as  more 
beautifying,  to  harnefs.  As  to  conftantly  greaf- 
ing  and  flopping  the  feet  of  horfes  with  dung, 
and  the  various  compofitions  in  immemorial 
ufe,  all  which  I  difcontinued  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, from  my  firft  perufal  of  Mr.  Clarke's  book, 
about  the  year  1782 ;  according  to  the  beft  ob- 
fervations  I  have  been  able  to  make,  their  gene- 
ral tendency  is  to  heat,  dry,  and  harden  ;  and  if 
it  be  allowed,  that  the  hinder  feet,  in  a  flovenly 
ftable,  grow  faft  from  {landing  conftantly  foaked 
in  dung,  and  urine,  yet  fuch  is  not  a  found,  but 
a  fungous  and  preternatural  growth  and  en- 
laro-ement  of  the  bottom  of  the  hoof,  which,  in 
the  meantime,  aflumes  a  deep  and  improper 
fhape,  becoming  hot  and  contraQed  above. 
The  flune  falfe  kind  of  horn  is  obferved  to 
fhoot  very  quick,  from  the  hoof  being  con- 
ftantly bathed  by  the  difcharge  of  greafe,  in 
an  inveterate  cafe.  The  warmeft  advocates 
for  the  old  pradice  will  allow,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  their  oiling  and  ftopping,  moft  feet 
will  contraft,  and  become  feverifli  by  long 
ftanding  in  the  ftable ;  turn  the  horfe  abroad, 
and  the  coolnefs  and  moifture  of  the  earth 
will  foon  occafton  the  horn  to  relax,  the  heels 
and  quarters  to  expand,  and  the  whole  foot  to 
take  its  natural  fhape.  This  feems  to  point  out 
to  us  the  proper  fubftitutes  within  .  doors ;  to 
wit,  water  and  cooling  earth.  In  fa6l,  I  have 
taken  horfes  frequently,  with  feef  render- 
ed 
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ed  as  hard  as  oak,  and  nearly  foundered,  by 
the  heat  and  greafing  difcipline  of  the  livery 
ftables,  and  very  (hortly  put  them  into  a  (late 
of  gradual  amendment,  by  well  ^  foaking  their 
hoofs,  three  times  a  day,  with  warm  water.  For 
the  naturally  foft  hoof,  I  know  of  no  other 
remedy  than  cold  fpring  water,  or  chamber- 
lye,  and  perhaps  an  occafional  flopping  with 
blue  clay,  having  never  found  permanent  be- 
nefit from  the  ufe  of  any  reftringent  medica- 
ments ;  and  the  reader  may  recolle6l,  that  I 
was  troubled  nine  years  with  foft  hoofs.  It  is, 
however,  neceffary  to  remark,  that  Solleyfel, 
and  feveral  old  writers,  have  given  a  caveat 
againll  the  benumbing  effe8;  of  any  clay  flop-  ' 
ping,  to  which  the  difcreet  reader  will  pay 
that  degree  of  attention  which  he  fuppofes  it 
may  deferve.  I  will  readrly  allow,  both  that 
it  may  be  fometimes  beneficial  to  anoint  the 
coronary  rings  with  cooling  liniment  or  fimple 
unguent,  and  to  ufe  an  occafional  Hopping  or 
poultice,  either  emollient  or  reftringent ;  but  I 
contend  that  the  oil-bottle  and  brufli,  the  ftop- 
ping-box,  and  its  whole  mafs  of  antiquated 
combufiibles,  whether  tallow,  fuet,  or  t — ds  of 
various  kinds,  (hould  be  inftantly  fwept  from 
our  (tables  to  the  dunghill,  where  they  might 
poffibly  do  fome  good,  and  would  be  out  ol: 
the  way  of  doing  any  harm. 

I  have,  in  the  Firfl  Volume,  fpoken  againft 
VOL.  II.  r  "    any 
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any  flable  attempts  to  amend  feet  become 
tboroLighl^^  bad,  becaufe  fuch  meafures  are  ge- 
nerally deceptious,  and  becaufe  defeftive  feet 
may  be  cured  fo  much  more  cheaply  and  effec- 
tually abroad,  in  any  feafon :  nor,  when  it  is 
attempted  in  the  ftable,  have  I  much  opinion 
of  the  hazardous  operation  of  the  rafp  and 
buttrefs,  or  of  the  various  applications  to  pro- 
mote the  reproduftion  of  the  horn,  v/hich  may 
be  made:  to  grow  as  fa  ft  as  it  really  ought,  by 
the  fimple  ufe  of  water  :  could  w^e  artificially 
impel  nature  to  premature  efforts,  I  fee  not 
how  we  fliould  be  gainers,  unlefs  indeed  in  the 
way  of  trade.  From  the  days  of  Solleyfel  to 
the  prefent,  and  longer  for  aught  I  can  tell, 
tar,  cold  or  boiling  hot,  applied  to  the  coronet 
or  fole,  h?s  been  a  favourite  noftrum  either  to 
promote  the  grov/th  oF  horn,  or  difcufs  flag- 
nant  humours.  I  muff  acknowledge  I  can  fay 
notliing  of  its  merits,  in  either  refpccl,  from 
my  town  experience.  It  may  be  neceffary  to 
remind  fome  readers,  that  ihe  growth  of  hoof, 
as  of  all  other  imgular  fubftances,  muft  be  pro- 
Vrelfive  from  the  root  downwards;  in  confe- 
quence  any  medicament  intended  to  promote 
the  crrowth  of  the  hoof,  ought  to  be  applied 
above,  that  is,  upon  and  around  the  coronary 
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fuch  cafe,  a  remedy  to  repel  the  difcharge 
w^ould  foon  be  found  much  worfe  than  the  dif- 
eale :  but  there  is  a  badard  fpecies  of  this  ge- 
nus, acquired  from  bad  grooming,  and  fuflTer- 
ing  particles  of  grit  and  dirt  to  lodge  in  the 
aperture  of  the  frog ;  another  more  frequent 
caufe  flill,  is  the  cutting  and  trimming,  or  rather 
deftroying  the  frog,  by  common  fhoers,  whence 
the  cleft  is  diftended,  and  an  acrimonious  dif- 
charge enfucs.  The  remedies  are  frequent  ab- 
lutions, with  a  good  lather  of  old  ftrong  foap, 
detergents  and  ftyptics ;  and,  above  all,  encou- 
raging the  full  natural  growth  of  the  frog,  from 
which  not  an  atom  fhould  be  pared,  excepting 
what  is  ragged  or  decayed. 

It  is  beneficial,  in  general,  to  take  off  the 
fhoes  of  a  horfe  which  is  neceflitared  to  ftand 
long  in  the  fiable,  and  does  no  work  ;  the 
growth  of  the  cruft,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
heels,  is  thereby  promoted. 

I  pals  to  the  care  of  the  Furniture  and 
Trappings.  The  bits  and  flirrup-irons  are 
polifhed,  not  plated,  which  is  unfafhionable. 
They  are  befl  kept  in  order  by  being  inftantly 
rubbed  clean  after  ufe,  and  placed  in  a  dry  fitu- 
ation  ;  fo  (hall  very  little,  either  of  oil  or  fcour- 
ing  paper  be  found, neceffary.  -Lazy  and  Uo- 
venly  fellows,  will  take  the  bridle  from  a 
horfe 's  mouth,  and  giving  the  bits  an  apology 
for  a  wipe,  daub  them  over  half  an  inch  thick 
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with  {linking  oil :  the  bridle  is  then  hung  up, 
probably  againfl  a  damp  wall,  and  put  upon 
the  horfe  next  day  without  being  cleaned^  but 
encafed  with  oil  and  ruft  as  it  is ;  by  which,  if 
a  puny  feeder,  he  is  rendered  fick  and  off  his 
flomach :  for  moll:  horfes  have  great  averfion 
to  any  thing  greafy,  and  their  bits  ought  to  be 
as  fweet  and  clean  as  their  mailer's  filver  fpoon. 
I  believe  that  oil  is,  however,  not  fo  much  in 
ufe  as  formerly,  either  in  the  ftable  or  the 
dwelling-houfe,  and  have  been  informed  by 
fome,  whom  I  efteem  good  houfe'wives,  that 
elbow-greafe  is  of  all  others  the  beft  beautifier 
both  of  fteel  and  mahogany. 

Another  great  defe6l  exifts  among  grooms, 
even  fuch  as  fet  up  for  profefibrs.  They  take 
no  c^re  to  dry  the  pads  of  a  faddle  after  a 
journey,  but  confining  their  attention  merely 
to  externals,  never  fcruple  to  put  a  hardened 
and  damp  faddle  upon  a  horfe 's  back  ;  it  is  the 
fame  with  regard  to  body  clothes,  which,  whe- 
ther they  be  foaked  through  with  fweat  or  rain, 
or  damps,  are  inconfiderately  girted  round  the 
body  of  a  horfe,  fick  or  well,  in  the  precife  ftate 
in  which  they  chance  to  be  picked  up.  If 
there  be  any  truth  at  ail  in  analogical  reafon- 
ing,  fuch  praQice  ought  to  have  a  very  ill 
effeft  upon  fine  fkinned  animals  at  lead,  which 
are  fludioufly  kept  fo  warm,  and  the  pores  of 
which  are  ever  in  fuch  a   ready  ftate  for  ab- 
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forption :  here  we  have,  I  doubt  not,  one  of 
ihofe  latent  caufes   of  colds,  "  caught,"  as  the 
grooms   fay,    "  the  devil  knows  how."     The 
pads  of  faddles  ought  to  be  kept  perfedly  foft, 
and  free  of  dirt  and  fweat,  and  after  ufe,  fliould 
be  dried  either  in  the  fun  or  by  the  fire,  and 
hung  in  a  dry  place  :  the  clothes  alfo  ought  to 
be  wa filed  much  oftener  than  they  generally 
are,  and  ever  kept  bone  dry :  how  often  have 
I  feen  wet  clothes  thrown    upon   a  horfe,  in 
order  to  cure  him  of  a  frefh  contra61ed  cold! 
Thefe  animals,  beyond  all  others,  expofed  to 
the  infli6lions  of  careleffnefs,  caprice  and  cruel- 
ty, have  no  power  to  tell  their  fecret  complaints, 
and  too  often  their  keepers  have  neither  the 
power  of  reafoning,  nor  the  gift  of  fenfibility. 

The  Diet  of  Horfes,  muff  in  courfe  depend 
on  the  produce  and  circumftances  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  countries.  The  Horfe,  although  univer- 
fally  a  graniverous  animal,  yet  varies  in  a  de- 
gree, from  the  general  rule  of  his  nature,  in ' 
fome  countries :  amongfl  the  Tartars,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
North,  he  is  faid  to  be  fed  during  the  Winter 
feafon  upon  fifli,  an  account  which  I  can  eafily 
credit,  fuice  I  have  myfelf  known  horfes  fond 
of  raw  flefh ;  one  hunting-mare  in  particular, 
which  it  was  dangerous  to  place  near  a  butch- 
er's fliop,  where,  being  left  by  the  fervant,  fhe 

has 
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has  more  tlian  once  fpoiled  the  (liape  of  a  leg 
of  mutton,  or  demolidied  a  (lieep's  pluck. 

The  natural  food  of  the  Horfe  is  the  firaple 
herbage  of  the  field,  grafs,  and  on  that  alone 
he  can  be  conflantly  kept  in  the  higheft  ftate 
of  health  and  vigour,  fo  long  as  he  fliall  not  be 
required  to  labour  ;  and  whilfl  he  is  employed 
in  labour,  grafs  in  fome  form,  either  dried  or 
green,  feems  abfolutely  neceffary  to  his  mainte- 
nance in  a  heahhy  ftate.  Hay,  ftraw,  and  corn 
of  the  various  kinds,  have  been  from  the  earliefh 
times  the  common  food  of  Horfes  ;  but  in  Eng- 
land, and  indeed  France  and  Germany,  during 
latter  periods  efpecially,  they  have  rejefted  all 
other  fpecies  of  horfe-corn,  from  a  well-ground- 
ed preference  in  favour  of  oats  and  beans,  the 
latter  for  draught-horfes  chiefly,  or  as  fubftan- 
tial  auxiliaries  to  the  oats ;  oats  imparting  as 
ftrong  a  nourifhment  as  the  conftitution  of 
the  Horfe  will  properly  bear,  are  at  the  fame 
time  of  an  abfterfive  and  cleanfing  nature, 
and  are,  moreover,  in  my  opinion,  the  beft 
and  cheapefl  in-door  fattening  for  almoft  all 
animals. 

The  fpecies  of  corn  ufually  given  to  Horfes 
in  many  countries  is  barley,  and  the  bulky  pro- 
vender ftraw  ;  both  which,  in  warm  climes,  are 
faid  to  be  nearly  equal  in  nutriment  to  our  hay 
and  oats.      With  us,  barley  is  apt    to  fcour 
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Horfes  and  make  tlieir  flale  red  like  blood. 
Wheat  is  often  given  to  the  horfes  of  the  great 
upon  ihe  continent  ;  and  it  is  faid,  when  PhiUp 
of  Spain  was  in  this  country,  his  Jennets  were 
fed^  upon  wheat  during  a  time  of  fcarcity, 
which  gave  great  umbrage  to  ihe  people. 

There  feems  to  exifl:  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence of  quality  between  the  while  and  the 
black  oat,  being  equal  in  weight  and  thiniiefs 
offhell;  thofe,  and  their  being  fhort,  plump, 
and  free  from  tail,  are  their  well-known  crite- 
rions  of  goodnefs  ;  it  is  equally  well  known, 
they  fliould  be  fome  months  old  when  ufed. 
New  beans  are  improper  for  Horfes^  fwelling 
in  their  maw,  and  griping  them  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous manner.  The  remedy  is  to  dry  them 
on  a  kiln.  Old  beans  fliould  be  fplit,  and 
siven  either  with  bran  or  cliaff.  I  fed  cart- 
horfes  near  feven  years  upon  beans,  without 
finding  any  detrimental  effeft  therefrom  ;  but 
the  horfes  laboured  exceffive  hard.  Beans 
contain  more  folid  nutriment  than  oats,  but  of 
a  lefs  falubrious  nature. 

Grains  conflantly  ufed,  loofen  a  horfe,  and 
impoverifh  his  blood ;  bran  fcours  and  weakens 
the  entrails ;  both  of  them  are  good  occafional 
dietetic  alteratives. 

Carrots  are  faid  to  purify  and  fweeten  the 
blood,  to  amend  the  wind,  and  to  replenidi 
after  tl^e  waftings  occafioned  by  difeafe,  or  in- 
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ordinate  labour.  I  have  been  accuftomed  to 
ufe  them  for  years,  in  all  forms,  and  to  all 
defcriptions  of  Horfes.  They  are  either  given 
in  Spring  and  Autumn,  to  high-fed  horfes,  as  a 
change  of  diet,  at  the  rate  of  one  feed  per  day, 
in  lieu  of  a  feed  of  corn,  or  as  full  fubfiPience 
to  others.  They  ought  to  be  waflied  clean, 
and  if  large,  cut  into  flat  and  fizeable  pieces. 
They  are  occafionally  to  be  purchafed  in  the 
London  markets,  at  a  price  fufficiently  mode- 
rate for  horfe  food,  perhaps  at  ten-pence  j?^(?r 
bufhel.  The  quantity  for  a  feed  is  from  half  a 
peck  to  a  peck. 

The  orderly  periods  of  feeding  with  corn  in 
this  country,  are  morning,,  noon,  and  night ; 
the  quantities  each  time  either  a  quarter,  or 
half  a  peck,  with,  or  without,  about  two  hand- 
fuls  of  beans,  according  to  the  horfe's  flate  of 
body.  Much  greater  care  than  is  common, 
ought  to  be  had  to  hfiing  the  oats  clean  from 
dull,  and  the  dung  of  mice.  Water  fliould  be^ 
allowed  v^^ithout  fail  twice  a  day.  i  have  often 
heard  of  the  hay  and  water  fyflem  of  certain 
ceconomical  flables,  calculated  to  furnifli  the 
horfe  with  a  carcafe,  and  fave  the  expence  of 
corn  ;  but  there  is  alfo  an  error  not  unfrequent 
among  ftable  people,  who  fuppofe  w^ater  to  be 
ai  belt  but  a  kind  of  necefliiry  evil^  to  Horfes, 
and  therefore  think  it  a  point  gained,  w^hen- 
ever  they  can  find  an  opportunity  to  abridge 

the 
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the  quantity.  They  find  warrant  for  this 
praftice  in  fome  of  the  old  authors,  but  how- 
well  foever  a  horfe  may  fliift  with'  little  or  no 
water,  whilft  abroad  and  feeding  upon  fuccu- 
lent  meat,  it  is  indifpenfible  to  him  in  the 
liable  ;  and  I  have  oft-times  feen  much  mif- 
chief  enfue  from  its  being  withheld  :  coftive- 
nefs,  inflammation,  gripes,  and  their  various 
confequent  morbid  derivatives  ;  perpetual  long- 
ing, and  the  danger  of  excefs  upon  every  op- 
portunity. . 

The  well  known  ufe  of  hay  is  to  dilate  the 
body  of  the  horfe,  to  fatisfy   his  appetite  with 
bulk  and  quantity,  as  corn  does  with  compaft 
and  folid  nutriment.     Englifli  hay,  the  beft  in 
the  world,  it  is  true,  contains    great  nourifli- 
ment,  and  will  keep  a  horfe,  and  even  fat  him; 
but  he  is  unable  to  labour  upon  hay  alone,  and 
I  have  experienced  the  truth  of  Bracken's  ob- 
fervation,  that  it  injures  the  fight  of  Horfes  to 
keep  them  fo,  in  particular  if  fuddenly  taken 
from  good  keep  and  full  feeding.     Hard  up- 
land hay  is  the  proper  kind  for  nags  and  coach- 
horfes,  and  it  ought  to  be  of  fine  colour,  fra- 
grant fcent,  and  full  of  flower.     Clover  hay, 
and  that  of  the  artificial    grafles    in    general, 
from   its    groflhefs,    is    appropriated   to   cart- 
horfes.     Without  attempting  to  afcertain  the 
precife   quantity,   it   may   be    faid,    that   hay 
fliould  be  given  as  often  as  a  horfe  has  a  keen 
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appetite  for  it;  but  great  care  (liould  be  taken, 
that  To  much  be  never  allowf^d  at  once,  that 
he  leave,  and  blow  upon  it.  There  lies  the 
iecret,  even  in  fatting  animals  to  profit ;  a 
thing  not  fo  often  done  as  fuppofed.  At  night 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  hay  is  left  in  the 
rack,  abfolutely  neceffaryj  no  doubt,  to  hard- 
working horfes,  whofe  mofl  leifure  time  for 
feeding  is  the  night  ;  of  the  propriety  of  the 
meafure,  for  horfes  kept  in  a  date  of  luxury,  I 
have  my  doubts, 

*'  Fafting  Is  nature's  fcavenger." 

The  ancients,  according  to  Zenophon,fed  their 
horfes  but  twice  a  day ;  the  modern  Turks, 
Arabians,  and  Moors,  feed  only  once  with 
corn,  that  is,  barley  ;  or  as  fome  affert,  only 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  allow 
three  or  four  pounds  of  barley,  feeding  in  the 
interval  v/ith  firaw,  but  very  little  hay,  which 
in  thofe  countries  is  hard  to  be  procured. 
Camerarius,  who  really  feems  to  have  deferved 
to  ride  a  good  horfe,  from  his  liberal  manner 
of  feeding,  direfts  fix  double  pugils,  or  hand- 
fuls  of  oats,  or  barley,  to  be  adminiftered  three 
times  a  day,  the  laft,  or  night-feed,  to  be  fome- 
what  the  largeit.  This  may  be  eftimated  at 
about  a  peck  and  half  per  day.  His  daily 
routine  of  diet  is  the  following.  At  firft  going 
to  ftable  in  the  morning,  give  a  feed  of  corn, 

but 
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but  no  hay.  At  nine  o'clock  give  him  a 
lock  of  well-dufted  hay,  which  being  eaten, 
water  the  horfe  :  leave  a  farther  fupply  of  hay, 
and  return  at  twelve  to  give  the  noon-feed  of 
corn.  At  three  give  more  hay,  and  fuff'er  him 
to  drink  again.  At  night  oiler  him  water  pre- 
vioufly  to  his  laft  meal.  Vegetius  and  Blunde- 
ville  advife  to  feed  a  horfe  in  frnall  portions  at 
a  time,  particularly  with  the  coarfe  and  roi.igh 
garbage,  which  it  is  the  cuftom  to  give  to  cart- 
horfes,  left,  by  filling  themfelves  too  fuddenly 
and  greedily,  digeftion  be  impeded,  and  furfeit 
enfue.  AfTuredly,  we  have  little  fault  to  find 
with  the  old  writers  in  this  important  refpe61. 

There  exift  two  difputed  cafes  in  ftable  oeco- 
nomy,  to  which  it  is  neceflary  to  advert ;  for 
my  part,  I  think  them  by  no  means  of  difficult 
folution.  The  gallop  after  water,  and  the 
ratio  of  feeding  horfes  which  labour  but  little, 
or  occafionally.  Firft  of  the  firft— It  is  re- 
markable that  our  early  Englilh  writers  con- 
demn the  gallop  after  water,  and  call  it  a 
French  cuftom  ;  whilft  SoUeyfel,  and  the  French 
writers  of  the  laft.  century,  equally  decry  it, 
but  infift  on  its  being  an  Englifti  one.  It  is 
undoubtedly  in  oppofition  to  ibund  theory, 
and  for  that  reafon  alone  ought  to  be  difcon- 
tinued ;  at  the  fame  time  I  muft  acknowledge, 
I  never  obferved  any  ill  effeth  to  arife  from 
the  pra6]ice.     In  the  waterings  of  race-horfes, 

it 
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it  mud  needs  be  more  innocent  than  elfewliere, 
feeing  they  take  a  moderate  number  of  go- 
downs  of  water,  and  walk  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  previous  to  their  fedate  and  fteady  can- 
ter ;  unlefs  indeed  they  water  immediately  be- 
fore a  brufhing  gallop  :  that  may  be  attended 
with  painful  fenfations,  and  certainly  with  no 
benefit  to  the  horfe.  But  I  have  feen  a  train- 
ing groom  take  his  hack  from  the  watering 
trough,  and  ride  it  up  and  down,  as  if  he  would 
burft  it,  under  the  ftupid  notion  of  warming 
the  water  in  its  belly;  in  fome  cart  ftables 
the  fame  folly  prevails ;  and  thefe  fluffed  and 
truffed  animals  are  firft  fv/ilied  and  then 
llirred  up  in  the  fame  manner.  I  never  fee 
this  farce  repeated,  without  wifliing  to  have  it 
in  my  power,  to  make  each  of  the  fellows  run 
half  a  mile  with  two  quarts  of  fmall  beer  in 
his  belly.  My  own  pra6lice  is  to  walk  brifldy 
after  water ;  or  in  bad  weather,  and  ftable- 
watering,  to  rub  well  over  the  breaft,  belly,  and 
loins. 

Authors  and  others  fay,  "  feed  according 
"  to  your  work."  Verily,  verily,  -I  fay,  take 
heed  left  that  adage  deceive  you.  It  muft  be 
obferved  no  horfe  can  be  in  high  condition, 
the  meaning  of  which  is,  capable  from  that 
internal  ftrength  afforded  him  by  full  nourifli- 
ment,  of  exerting  to  the  utmoft  his  natural 
powers  and  qualifications,  without  being  con- 
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ftantly  fed  in  the  ampleft  manner.  If  you 
occafionally  lower  his  diet,  you  mud  never 
expecl:  to  ride  gallantly,  or  to  have  your  horfe 
in  full  condition,  or  in  a  ftate  that  great  exer- 
tions may  be  made  with  impunity.  Again,  the 
danger  is  equal  with  full  feeding,  and  inade- 
quate or  irregular  exercife.  If  your  oeconomy 
lead  you  to  the  faving  (hift  of  hay  only,  be- 
caufe  your  work  is  done,  you  endanger  the 
eyes  and  wind  of  your  horfe.  A  plan  of  this 
faving  kind  may  be  moft  fafely  executed  where 
is  a  run  of  good  grafs ;  but  in  that  cafe  hard 
riding  muft  not  form  a  part  of  it,  nor  high 
condition  be  expefted.  All  horfes  ridden,  or 
worked,  upon  this  oeconomical  and  nicely 
regulated  plan,  however  well-fhaped  and  firmly 
conftitutioned,  will  be  occafionally  liable  to  v 
knock  and  cut  their  legs  from  weaknefs,  be 
throwing  ofF  their  meat  every  mile  or  two,  and 
heaving  at  their  flanks  as  if  griped.  In  a  word, 
from  middling  feeding  will  refult  middling 
cafe,  and  middling  performance. 

On  this  head,  I  am  obliged  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Clarke,  for  whofe  opinion  in  all  things, 
wherein  he  appears  to  have  had  thorough 
experience,  I  have  great  deference.  In  his  cor- 
rection (page  86,  of  the  Treatife  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Dileafes)  of  Dr.  Bracken,  on  a  part 
of  the  fubjecl  of  which  the  doftor  was  likely 
to  be  fo  confummate  a  judge,  both  as  a  phyfi- 
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cian  and  a  fportfman,  I  think  Mr.  Clarke  is  by 
no  means  fortunate.  Although  a  fat  horfe  un- 
exercifed,  muft  be  at  any  rate  extremely  unfit 
for  labour,  yet  there  is  an  immenfe  difference 
between  that  compaft  and  folid  flefh,  which 
refults  from  corn-feeding,  and  the  oily  and 
unfubftantial  fat  produced  by  aliments  of  infe- 
rior quality  ;  and  a  horfe  fed,  and  even  fat 
with  the  latter,  is  infinitely  more  liable  to  a 
fudden  dangerous  crifis,  from  over-exertion, 
than  if  he  were,  in  the  ftable  phrafe,  full  of 
hard  meat. 

Again,  Clarke  quotes  Berringer,  who,  I  fup- 
pofe,  had  it  from  BufFon,  that  "  the  Kalmuck 
"  horfes  are  fo  hardy  and  fi:rong  in  their  con- 
"  fl;itution,  as  to  be  able  to  run  three  or  four 
*'  hundred  Englifli  miles  in  three  days.  They 
"  fubfifi:.  Summer  and  Winter,  folely  upon 
"  grafs  in  the  great  deferts."  By  way  of  a 
counterpart,  I  will  quote  an  hofiler  of  former 
days,  v^ho  ran  to  his  maflier  in  a  great  ftew,  to 
inform  him  that  a  horfe  had  devoured  his 
grindftone :  The  mafter  anfwered  and  faid — 
that  may  be.  In  truth,  BufFon,  the  Prince 
of  Naturaliils,  knew  about  as  much  of  the 
phyfiology  of  equine  performances,  as  the 
Horfe  does  of  natural  philofophy.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  fubjeft,  for  a  knowledge  of  which, 
enquirers  mufl  not  have  recourfe  either  to  the 
elaboratory,  or  the  riding-fchool.     It  is  a  thing 

which 
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whicli  has  no  necefTary  connexion  with  far- 
riery or  menage. 

In  this  reforming  age,  various  have  been  the 
improvements  propofed  for  the  oeconomical 
dietincr  of  Horfes.  Lord  Dundonald,  and  in- 
deed  others  before  his  lordfiiip,  have  been 
flrong  advocates  for  the  continental  cuHnary 
fyftem,  or  the  pra6lice  of  cooking  the  viduals 
of  horfes,  or  at  any  rate  of  making  their  corn  ; 
tedious  methods,  which,  I  conceive,  will  fcarce 
ever  obtain  in  this  countiy,  where  the  raw 
provender,  judicioufly  chofen,  and  properly 
difpenfed,  fucceed^  fo  admirably^ — In  feeding 
for  the  (hambles,  I  admit  the  fuperior  utihty 
of  co61ion,  which  I  have  often  elfayed.  Car- 
rots, and  even  turnips  and  potatoes,  have 
been  cried  up  as  equal  to  corn  for  labouring 
horfes,  and  flattering  accounts  have  been  pub- 
lifhed,  which  ferved  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  curious  uninformed,  and  the  fmiles  of 
thofe  whofe  judgment  had  been  previoufly  in- 
formed by  experience. 

In  point  of  nutriment,  Carrots  undoubt- 
edly rank  next  to  corn.  Bv  way  of  trial,  I 
rode  my  hackney,  three  or  four  months  one 
winter,  upon  carrots  and  hay  only,  and  I 
found  he  carried  me  (hort  journies  very  w^ell, 
and  would  go  f^\ft ;  but  was  incapable  of  hard 
work,  though  he  appeared  in  good  condition. 
Cart-horfes  I  kept  on  the  fame  food,  and  the 
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refult  was  fimllar.  I  will  readily  grant,  that 
cart-horfes  previoufly  in  high  condition,  and 
firm  in  flefli,  will  perform  mod_erate  work  per- 
fe6lly  well,  and  look  fine  and  fleek  upon  car- 
rots and  good  hay ;  but  a  long  continuance  of 
fevere  labour  would  foon  alter  the  cafe,  and 
fubflantiai  corn  would  be  obviouflv  demanded 
by  nature.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  from 
repeated  trials,  that  the  mofi;  advantageous 
application  of  a  carrot  crop  is  to  give  it  to 
labouringj;  horfes  :  the  molt  beneficial  ufe  of 
that  vegetable  is  for  flraw-yard  horfes,  mares, 
and  foals,  horned  cattle,  milch  cows,  (lore 
pigs,  and  fatting  beafl:s  ;  and  for  thofe  various 
purpofes,  I  know  them  by  experience  to  be 
abfolutely  invaluable,  and  that  all  which  has 
been  faid  in  their  favour  by  our  bed  writers, 
is  fully  intitled  to  credit  and  attention.  They 
do  not  boil  fo  advantageoufly  as  potatoes, 
taking  more  fuel,  and  not  mixing  well  with 
meal ;  but  are  infinitely  more  wholefome  when 

raw. 

A  page  of  Agricultural  Memoranda  in  my 

Common-place  Book,  now  laying  open  before 
me,  r  will  prefent  the  reader  with  fome  parti- 
culars relative  to  a  fmall  carrot  crop,  which  I 
cultivated  in  Hampfhire  in  the  year  1791,  for 
the  purpofe  of  feeding  Horfes  and  ftore-pigs : 
fuch  minutes  I  am  aware  can  contain  nothing 
of  novelty  to  the  experienced  agriculturifl,  but 

they 
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they  may  ferve  to  remind  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  perlbns,  who  have  not  yet  made  trial  of 
carrots,  of  their  great  confequence,  in  the  hght 
of  that  moft  material  objeft  of  hufbandry, 
winter  food  for  cattle. 

The  foil  was  a  loam  of  tolerable  fertility, 
partly  hazle  and  partly  black ;  the  former  in 
general  ten  inches  deep,  the  latter  rather 
ftoney  and  (hallow.  It  had  produced  near  a 
load  of  beans  per  acre,  the  preceding  year.  On 
February  17 — Ploughed  for  the  firft  time,  as 
deep  as  a  very  ordinary  team  of  three  light 
mares  would  perform.  March  18 — Ploughed 
in  twenty  loads  per  acre  of  good  rich  yard 
dung.  The  2C;th — Sowed  broad-caft  eight 
pound  of  Sandwich  feed,  procured  from  a 
gardener,  upon  an  acre  and  half  laid  out  in 
lands;  and  April  21— Sowed  another  quarter 
acre.  Second  week  in  May  began  hand-weed- 
ing with  women,  a  boy  attending  them  to 
carry  the  weeds  to  the  farm-yard,  which,  with 
the  young  roots  were  greedily  eaten  by  the 
fows.  The  acre  and  half  was  weeded  in  a  fort- 
night, three  women  the  firft,  and  eleven  the 
lad  week.  June  20 — Weeded  a  fecond  time, 
finiflied  in  about  ten  days.  July  16— Thinned 
the  carrots  for  the  lafl  time,  and  began  hoeing; 
finiflied  in  ten  days  by  one  man.  In  Septem- 
ber and  061ober  took  them  up  occafionally,  as 
wanted,  for  £lo re-pigs.     November   2d,  began 

VOL.  II.  ,  G  digging 
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digging  the  crop  with  dung  forks.  A  man 
dug  about  two  moderate  cart-loads  in  three- 
quarters  of  a  day ;  finiflied  and  houfed  them 
all,  November  28.  The  produce  upon  an  acre 
and  half,  and  half-quarter,  was  four  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  and  a  half  heaped  bufhel  baf- 
kets,  the  carrots  topped  (which  was  done  in 
the  field)  and  the  dirt  on.  A  bafket  full,  clean 
walhed,  heaped  a  nine  gallon  bulhel,  and 
about  half-a-peck  over ;  fo  that  the  crop  may 
be  called  about  three  hundred  bufhels  per  acre. 
The  charges  were  as  follow : 

£.    s.    d. 

Rent  and  Tythe,  20s.  Team,  20s.  Seed,  12s.  2120 

Hand-weeding,  2I.   17s.   6d.  Hoeing,  lis.  8d. 

Digging,  14s 4     32 

Cartage  home,  13s.  6d.  Topping,  6s.  Stow- 
ing, &c.   10s.   6d I    10  o 

Walbing,  halfpenny  y^cr  bufhel ,  12  6 

8   17  8 
Or  not  quite  'jld.Jier  bufhel.  ■ •. 

The  carrots  were  generally  Jong  and  ftraight, 
but  beft  in  the  hazle  mould,  the  black  being 
too  (hallow.  They  were  light  coloured,  and 
of  a  fine  aromatic  flavour.  The  feafon  was 
exceedingly  unfavourable  and  blighting,  and 
the  roots  fuffered  much  from  the  grub-worm^ 
but  not  fo  much  as  the  cabbages  and  potatoes, 
of  which  alfo  I  had  about  four  acres  that  fea- 
fon. In  a  favourable  year,  from  four  to  five 
hundred  bufhels  of  carrots  per   acre,  might 

very 
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very  well  have  been  ex  peeled.  The  fummer 
having  proved  fo  dry  and,  unpropitious,  I  left 
the  crop  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  autumnal 
rains,  which  fucceeded  ;  but  the  good  efFeft  was 
counterbalanced  by  late  digging  up.  If  they 
lie  in  a  heap  in  the  field  with  their  tops  only 
half  an  hour,  they  heat  and  become  liable  to 
rot.  The  top  fhould  be  cut  off  as  clofe  as 
poffible,  without  wounding  the  root,  which 
will  produce  decay,  and  the  roots  mufl  be 
ftored  perfe6lly  dry. 

The  weather  proved  fo  uncertain,  there  was 
no  poffibility  of  getting  in  this  crop  dry  ;  and 
to  enhance  my  ill-luck,  I  was  perfuaded  to  lay 
the  roots  in  draw  ;  the  confequence  was,  in 
their  fweat  they  heated  the  ftraw,  which  be- 
came good  rotten  dung,  and  in  the  end  about 
fifty  bufhels  of  carrots  we*"„  rotted  and  fpoiled. 
In  favour  of  this  crop  mufl  be  farther  reckon- 
ed, the  young  roots  which  were  drawn,  to 
leave  the  carrots  a  fpan  diftant;  thefe  young 
ones  were  frequently  of  confiderable  fize,  and 
amounted  to  many  cart-loads ;  the  carrots 
drawn  as  wanted,  and,  laftly,  the  turning  in 
of  pigs  after  the  digging. 

Fourteen  bufliels  of  boiled  potatoes  went 
confiderably  farther  in  feeding  the  fame  num- 
ber of  pig  flock,  than  fixteen  bufliels  of  car- 
rots, befide  the  latter  taking  exa6lly  double  the 
quantity  of  fuel.     I  have  various  precife  de- 

Q  2  /       tails 
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tails  of  the  application  of  the  garden  crops,  as 
well  as  of  hay  and  corn,  to  the  purpofe  of 
flock-feeding,  was  this  the  proper  place  to  in- 
troduce them  ;  not  taken  from  the  uncertain 
reports  of  a  bailiff,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  but 
from  my  own  perfonal  obfervation. 

Of  potatoes  and  turnips  as  food  for  Horfes, 
more  particularly  if  they  labour,  I  have  no 
other  ideas  than  of  their  grofs  impropriety  ; 
but  I  once  turned  a  mare,  lean  and  worked 
down,  into  turnips,  upon  a  rich  fand  in  Effex, 
with  a  lot  of  bullocks,  and  fhe  came  up  nearly 
as  fat  as  the  beafls.  The  jockies  of  Blunde- 
ville's  days,  were  accuflomed  to  fat  their 
horfes  for  fale  upon  fodden  coleworts  mingled 
with  bran,  and  a  little  feafoned  with  fait. 
Almofl  all  thofe  new  experiments,  as  they  arc 
ftyled,  in  the  diet  of  horfes  and  cattle,  are  to 
be  found  in  Blundeville  and  Markham,  parti- 
cularly in  the  laft  page  of  the  latter ;  where  we 
find  even  the  fir-tops  lately  recommended  by 
Mr.  Lawfoh,  which  difcovery  Markham  fays, 
he  had  of  '  a  great  lord.'  Nothing  can  better 
charafterize  the  ufe  of  potatoes  for  horned 
cattle,  than  the  experiments  of  a  gentleman  at 
Enfield,  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture 
thisfummer;  even  with  good  hay,  they  ren- 
dered the  milk  of  cows  fo  thin  and  poor,  that 
it  was  not  good  enough  for  fucklers ;  now 
good  hay  alone,  will  produce  milk  fufficiently 

fubftantial 
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fubflantial  for  butter.  I  have  heard  of  a  dairy 
of  cows  in  Hampfhire  rotted  by  feeding  upon 
potatoes.  As  to  giving  them  to  horfes  I  fliould 
do  it,  in  a  certain  cafe,  with  the  utmoft  plea- 
fure  ;  that  is,  when  I  had  nothing  better  to 
give  them.  I  mufl  declare  it  often  excites 
both  my  fenfibihty  and  my  rifibihty,  to  read 
the  wonderful  accounts  of  certain  experiment- 
ers in  feeding  brute  and  human  cattle  ;  one  of 
thefe  adepts  will  make  nothing  of  taking  a 
ftore-pig  from  the  yard,  and  fatting  him  to 
marrov/  in  three  weeks,  whilft  I  am  fuch  a 
ftupid  bungler,  as  to  be  eight  or  ten  doing 
fuch  a  bufmefs,  with  the  befl  feed. 

It  has  occurred  to  my  obfervation,  that  the 
turnips,  cabbages,  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
du6lions  upon  poor  foils,  are  by  no  means  fo 
folid  and  nutritious  as  thofe  grown  upon  richer 
lands.  Thus,  in  fome  counties,  bullocks  will 
be  made  thorough  fat  with  turnips  or  cab- 
bages, which  vegetables,  produced  upon  poor 
land,  I  have  known  to  fail  of  that  effeft,  even 
with  the  affiftance  of  good  hay  ;  and  the  beafts 
have  afterwards  been  obliged  to  be  made  up 
with  corn,  nor  had  it  ever  happened  otherwife 
to  the  owners  of  them.  I  have  heard  much 
of  milking  cows  upon  cabbages  and  flraw;  I 
put  mine  upon  that  diet,  the  vegetables  coming 
off  a  middling  foil,but  the  beafts  fcoured  and  fell 
away  to  that  degree,  that  I  was  under  the  ne- 

cefTuy 
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ceflTity  of  taking  feveral  into  fick  quarters, 
where  they  were  foon  recovered  to  their 
former  plight,  by  good  hay  and  mafhes  of  bran 
and  meal.  The  milk  too  became  poor  as 
water.  I  found  it  necelTary  to  reftrift  the 
quantity  of  cabbages,  and  allow  hay.  What  I 
have  ever  thought  curious,  both  horned  cattle 
and  fwine,  according  to  my  conftant  obferva- 
tion,  prefer  the  leaves  to  the  fined  and  fwceted 
white  hearts  of  the  cabbage ;  I  fuppofe  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  affinity  of  the  leaf  to  the 
bitter  tafte  of  grafs,  their  natural  and  favourite 
viand.  Granting  the  fa6l  of  the  inferiority  of 
the  above-named  vegetables,  does  the  analogy 
hold  in  refpeft  to  corn?  And  is  there  a  greater 
quantity  of  nutritive  fubflance  in  a  pound  of 
flour,  the  produce  of  the  hundreds  of  Effex, 
than  in  the  fame  quantity  grown  in  a  lefs  fer- 
tile diflria  ? 

Chaff-cutting  with  an  engine,  was  praftifed 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  known  in  England, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  Of  cut 
ftraw  I  have  no  opinion,  as  being  void  of 
nourifhment,  and  I  think  the  ftraw  of  greater 
ufe  under  the  feet  of  a  labouring  horfe,  than 
in  his  belly.  Hulls,  or  chaff,  are  much  better, 
alfo  cut  clover  hay,  to  mix  with  the  corn  of 
cart-horfes.  Cutting  up  unthreQied  oats  for 
feed,  is  an  ancient  and  a  good  practice,  particu- 
larly when  hay  is  fcarce.     Threfhing  and  dref- 

fing 
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fing  are  faved,  and  it  is  an  oeconomical  expen- 
diture of  the  oats,  which  are  moreover  very 
frefli  and  agreeable  to  the  horfe.  If  a  neceflity 
exifts  for  ufing  new  oats,  and  no  better  conve-? 
nience  offers,  they  may  be  dried  in  an  oven. 

I  have  found  it  a  fa6l,  that  it  is  moft  advan- 
tageous to  grind  all  corn  for  horfes  which  are 
kept  at  home,  accordingly,  I  ground  both 
beans  and  oats  as  fine  as  poflible ;  but  it  is 
more  ufual  barely  to  break  them.  Whole 
corn,  with  whatever  it  may  be  mixed,  will 
much  of  it  be  f^vallowed  in  that  ftate,  a  great 
deal  only  half  mafticated,  which  will  elude  the 
digeftive  powers  of  the  animal,  and  be  eje6ied 
from  his  body  crude  and  unbroken.  This  is 
particularly  the  cafe  with  brood  mares  and 
young  flock,  the  bellies  of  which  are  full  of 
flippery  grafs ;  fuch  (hould  ever  have  ground 
corn,  and  mafhes  fhould  always  be  made  with 
it.  Ground  buck-wheat  agrees  well  enough 
with  horfes,  but  that  fpecies  of  corn  is  the  leaft 
fubflantial. 

Mr.  Lawfon,  a  merchant  of  London,  has 
lately  publifhed  an  elfay,  on  the  ufe  of  "  mixed 
"  and  compreffed  cattle  fodder,"  intended  as 
feed  and  fattening  for  horfes,  oxen,  fheep,  and 
bogs.  His  plan  is,  to  grind,  cut,  mix  and 
comprefs,  all  the  articles  in  prefent  ufe,  as 
food  for  cattle,  with  fome  additional  ones  of 
his  own  recommending ;  and  to  keep  the  mafs 

flowed 
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flowed  in  cafks,  or  other  clofe  ftowage.  He 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  inftruments 
neceflary  in  the  procefs,  the  moft  commodious 
methods  according  to  his  own  pra61ice,  and 
various  tables  of  expence  and  quantities. 

His  dietetic  additions  are,  pea,  bean,  and 
potatoe  haulm,  the  tops  of  carrots,  and  the 
young  branches  of  fir-trees,  dried  in  the  fun, 
or  upon  a  kiln.  With  refpeft  to  dried  bean- 
flalks,  and  potatoe  haulm,  and  indeed  fuch 
rubbifh  in  general,  as  it  is  fufficiently  obvious 
they  can  contain  no  nutriment,  I  muft  adher-e 
to  my  former  opinion,  that  they  are  of  much 
greater  ufe  under  the  feet,  than  in  the  bellies 
of  cattle.  The  mifchiefs  that  farm-horfes  are 
conftantly  receiving  from  grofs,  tough,  and 
foul  fodder,  are  notorious,  the  benefit  (even 
while  themfelves  can  pick  the  befl  of  it)  with- 
0(it  proof;  at  any  rate,  an  expenfive  apparatus 
for  fuch  purpofes,  could  not  poffibly  anfwer 
upon  a  farm. 

Againft  the  idea  of  comprefling  fodder  for 
certain  purpofes,  I  have  not  the  fhadow  of  an 
obje6lion  to  make,  nor  any  thing  but  approba- 
tion to  beftow  upon  Mr.  Lawfon's  judicious 
method  of  conducing  the  procefs — I  only 
wifh  to  fuggeft  the  propriety  of  excluding  all 
but  nutritious  ingredients.  He  can  fcarcely  ex- 
port his  compreflTed  fodder  to  any  country 
which  has   not   rubbifli    enough   of  its   own 

growth. 
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growth,  and  it  will  be  doubtlefs  much  for  the 
honour  of  his  Britifli  merchandize,  to  be  of 
genuine  falubrity.  The  article  furely  promifes 
much  convenience  to  the  military  or  fea  fer- 
vice,  and  may  probably  become  an  objeft  of 
foreign  trade.  To  kiln-dry  carrots  at  home, 
could  only  be  defirable  or  advantageous  under 
the  circumftance  of  their  being  in  danger  from 
wet,  fmce  in  their  new  ftate,  they  have  no- 
thing noxious  or  furfeiting,  like  potatoes  or 
beans. 

In  order  to  rear  valuable  flock,  either  for 
ufe  or  fale,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  the  colts 
corn  immediately  from  weaning,  and  during 
every  winter.  It  is  alfo  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  that  they  have  good  (helter  from  cold, 
wet,  and  dorms,  in  hovels  or  out-houfes,  mode- 
rately littered  dovvm.  Low  keep  and  damp 
lying,  produce  a  poor  and  watery  blood,  and 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
that  plumpnefs  of  the  mufcles,  which  fo  mate- 
rially conduces  to  fublfance,  ftrength,  andfym- 
metry.  A  quarter  peck  of  ground  oats  per 
day,  w^ith  good  hay,  or  even  plenty  of  good 
oat-ftraw,  is  excellent  keep  the  firfi:  winter  for 
a  foal.  The  only  fubftitute  for  corn  is  fine 
pollard  or  carrots ;  of  the  latter,  a  yearling 
will  eat  a  peck  per  day,  diced  thin.  Foals 
fhould  be  weaned  by  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, 
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vember,  if  the  mare  be  in-foal ;  ifotherwife, 
they  had  better  fuck  all  the  winter,  the  dam 
being  high  fed,  and  the  foal  fharing  with  her. 
A  caution,  however,  is  neceflary  to  thofe  who 
feed  foals  as  if  they  intended  to  bacon  them  ; 
of  this  defcription  was  that  worthy  old  farmer 
of  whom  I  have  fomewhere  made  honourable 
mention;  he  would  fometimes  feed  a  colt 
Hone  blind  by  the  time  it  reached  its  third 
year. 

It  is  of  confequence  to  be  remembered,  that 
yearlings  will  frequently  fuck  the  mares,  and 
very  much  injure  the  young  foals.  Foals  are 
often  griped  by  the  milk,  either  on  account  of 
its  being  heated  by  the  mare's  labouring,  or  its 
quality  being  affefted  by  four  and  bad  her- 
bage. Warm  mafhes  of  fine  pollard  and  bran 
are  in  this  cafe  ufeful.  If  neceffary,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fulphur,  magnefia,  and  honey,  may 
be  added.  Sucklers  are  alfo  occafionally  liable 
to  be  hide-bound,  dull,  and  inapt  for  motion. 
They  will  be  fometimes  coftive,  then  loofe,  the 
excrement  fcouring  from  them  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties. It  arifes  on  moft  occafions  from  the 
imperfe6l  digeftion  of  bad  milk.  Balls  of  fine 
rhubarb  and  magnefia,  equal  quantities,  made 
up  with  honey,  and  the  fifted  meal  of  oats,  are 
the  proper  remedy,  and  muft  be  ufed  as  necef- 
fity  requires,  until  the  colt  be  weaned.     From 

two 
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two  or  four  tea-fpoons  full  make  a  dofe,  and 
care  ous^ht  to  be  taken  that  the  ball  be  not  too 
large. 

I  have  not  engaged  in  the  prefent  Treatife  to 
meddle  with  the  bufmefs  of  the  breeding  ftud, 
but  will  copy  the  following  little  anecdote  of  a 
mare  and  foal,  from  my  memorandums,  as  it  is 
of  the  nature  to  afford  a  caution  againft  accidents 
which  too  frequently  occur.  In  April  1789, 1  ex- 
pelled a  Young  Marik  mare  to  foal  every  hour. 
The  mare  fed  upon  the  common,  and  from  an 
improvident  defire  of  faving  a  little  grafs,  inftead 
of  committing  her  fafe,  at  fuch  a  crifis,  to  a 
fmall  paddock,  according  to  the  advice  of  per- 
fons  of  difcretion,  I  fuffered  her  to  remain  by 
night  upon  the  common.  I  v/as  called  up  one 
bluftering  and  rainy  morning,  at  four  o'clock, 
and  informed  by  a  friendly  labourer,  that  my 
mare  had  foaled  under  (belter  of  a  hedge,  and 
that  the  foal  had  rolled  into  the  ditch  and  was 
drowned.  It  was  at  no  great  dillance  from  the 
houfe,  and  we  wheeled  the  foal  home  in  a  bar- 
row. It  was  a  fine  colt  foal,  but  (liff,  and  to 
all  appearance  had  been  fuffocated  with  the 
mud  and  water.  By  way  of  experiment,  I  or- 
dered the  foal  to  be  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and 
laid  before  a  good  fire,  and  by  rubbing  and 
chafing  him  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  we  at 
length  recalled  the  vital  prmciple,  which  had 
not  really  fled,  but  only  remamed  in  fufpence. 

His 
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His  mouth  being  now  opened  by  degrees,  a 
warm  cordial  of  gruel,  ale,  and  fpice,  was  ad- 
miniftered,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  arofe,  with 
a  little  affiflance ;  he  was  able  to  walk  about, 
but  had  not  yet  ftrength  to  draw  the  mare's 
milk.  She  was  brought  to  him  occafionally, 
and  he  remained  all  night  by  the  fire-fide,  a 
boy  fitting  up  wiih  him.  The  fecond  day  he 
was  put  into  a  loofe  fi;able,  with  the  mare  ;  the 
third  and  fourth,  he  was  fuffered  to  go  abroad 
with  her,  a  few  hours  in  mid-day,  and  was 
briflv  and  well.  On  the  fifth  came  a  fliarp 
north-eafl:  wind,  and  I  faw  the  impropriety  of 
turning  the  colt  out,  but  the  farrier  would  in- 
fifl;,  he  could  be  no  where  fo  well  as  abroad 
with  his  mother :  I  foolifhly  complied,  and 
being  obliged  to  go  to  town,  at  my  return,  found 
the  colt  had  lain  about  the  cold  ground  too 
long ;  the  imprefiion  upon  his  tender  and  fuf- 
ceptible  body  was  too  forcible,  it  fi;ruck  to  his 
heart ;  he  died  in  the  night. 

Great  moderation  fnould  be  ufed  in  the 
labour  of  mares  heavy  in  foal.  Gentle  work 
during  their  gefl:ation  is  in  no  degree  injurious, 
probably  falutary  ;  but  the  rifl<L  lies,  both  in 
excefs  and  continuance,  to  too  late  a  period. 
Inftances  are  not  wanting  of  mares  foaling 
under  the  harnefs.  I  had  two  mares  in  foal, 
at  plow,  the  one  had  three  or  four  months 
to  go,  the  other  not  two  months.  They  la- 
boured 
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boured  hard.  The  firft,  remarkably  big,  be- 
came dull,  and  her  flefh  fell  away,  but  {he  fed 
as  ufual.  At  coming  into  the  liable  from  work, 
fhe  was  fuddenly  feized  with  the  fit,  and  caft 
at  once  twin  colt  foals,  dead.  This  accident 
inftantly  directed  my  attention  to  the  other 
mare,  which  on  infpe61ion  appeared  ill,  and  by 
the  fymptoms,  very  probable  to  follow  the 
example  of  her  fellow-labourer  in  a  few  days ; 
in  (liort,  the  part  was  obvioufly  enlarged  and 
fwollen,  there  was  a  fmali  difcharge,  and  nature 
was  haflening  towards  a  premature  crifis.  I 
ordered  her  to  be  =  withdrawn  from  work  in- 
ftantly, gave  her  two  or  three  mafhes,  com- 
pofed  of  fine  pollard,  malt,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  boiled  rice,  and  a  pint  of  ale.  In  a  few 
days,  her  ufual  health  and  cheerfulnefs  return- 
ed, the  part  contrafted  within  its  common 
bounds,  the  difcharge  ceafed,  and  flie  went  her 
full  time,  producing  a  colt  foal.  It  muft  be 
noted,  however,  that  (he  was  not  worked  any 
more  till  after  foaling.  The  ufual  methods  of 
violent  exercife,  to  produce  abortion,  are  inhu- 
man and  unmanly,  and  if  they  have  the  defired 
effecl,  never  fail  to  leave  an  incurable  weak- 
nefs  in  the  body  of  the  mare.  The  brown 
mare,  mentioned  in  the  Firft  Volume,  was  rid- 
den forty-two  miles  in  three  hours,  over  crofs 
roads,  by  a  barbarous  mafter,  when  heavy  in 
foal ;  not   indeed   for  the   exprefs  purpofe  of 
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procuring  abortion,  but  it  had  that  efFeft  too 
furely,  and  the  mare  was  never  thoroughly 
recovered  of  the  fhock  her  conftitution  receiv- 
ed, notwithftanding  my  long  and  careful  atten- 
tion. The  old  farriers  had  a  flill  more  inhu- 
man method  of  manual  extirpation  of  the 
foetus. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  our  Englifh  ftable-ma- 
nege,  is  fo  liable  to  cenfure,  as  the  common 
method  of  treatment  (hewn  to  covering  stal- 
lions. The  importance  of  the  high-bred 
ones,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  will 
give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  enquire  into  the 
prices  fometimes  offered  for  them,  or  the  an- 
nual fum  produced  by  fuch  ^s  are  of  eftablifhed 
repute.  Eleven  thoufand  guineas  was  the  fum 
offered  at  Newmarket  by  Earl  Grofvenor,  as 
I  underftand,  for  Echpfe;  and  afterwards,  in 
London,  another  offer  of  fix  thoufand,  was 
made  for  the  half  (hare  of  him,  both  which 
were  refufed  by  Captain  O'Kelly ;  whofe  de- 
mand for  the  purchafe  of  hi?  horfe,  was  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  down,  a  well  fecured  annuity 
of  five  hundred  for  his  own  life,  and  three 
brood  mares.  The  price  offered  for  Shark,  by 
the  fame  noble  lord,  has  been  already  mention- 
ed. Matchem  earned  his  owner  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  guineas,  and  both  Herod  and 
Highflyer  produced  very  confiderable  annual 
incomes. 

A  certain 
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A  certain  famous  flallion  was,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  fo  fhamefully  neglefted,  as  to  be 
fuffered  to  lie  in  his  own  dung  until  it  was 
fairly  baked  upon  him  ;  and  at  laft  died  of  an 
inflammation  in  his  (heath,  which  ended  in  a 
gangrene.  Ofmer  complained  of  the  general 
negleft  of  the  feet  of  ftallions  and  brood 
mares  in  his  time ;  it  was  fo  with  Eclipfe, 
which  horfe  had  fcarcely  a  foot  to  ftand  upon, 
for  fome  years  before  his  death.  Another 
horfe  of  prime  note  was  fo  exhaufted  in  his 
nature  by  the  unthrifty  avarice  of  his  proprie- 
tor, that  he  made  a  premature  exit  from  the 
fervice,  dying  in  great  agonies.  The  folly  of 
both  parties,  in  this  cafe,  is  fuflBciently  obvious, 
but  I  think  that  of  the  owner  of  the  mare  molt 
admirable ;  who  can  expe6l  any  fuccefs  from  fuf- 
fering  her  to  be  prefented  to  a  horfe,  exhaufted 
by  having  perhaps  already  obliged  half  a  dozen, 
or  even  half  a  fcore  females  the  fame  day  ! 

This  branch  of  the  fubjeft  being  of  confe- 
quence,  and  frequently  involving  the  preferva- 
tion  of  confiderable  property,  I  fhall  therefore 
prefent  the  reader  with  my  ideas  on  the  proper 
method  of  treating  the  covering  ftallion  the  year 
round.  I  think,  in  the  winter,  his  body  ought  to 
be  expofed  to  the  bracing  properties  of  the  air, 
in  a  paddock,  where  he  may  (helter  at  his  plea- 
fure ;  this  will  alfo  preferve  his  legs  and  feet.  It 
is  erroneous  pra61ice  never  to  phyfic  ftallions, 

and 
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and  I  have  feen  the  ill  conrequ(^nce  of  it  in 
divers  inftances ;  it  is  the  real  caufe  of  blind- 
nefs  in  many.  A  horfe  ought  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fpring,  for  the  campaign  of  covering, 
with  two  or  three  mild  and  cooling  dofes.  ~  I 
know  of  nothing  fo  generally  proper  in  this 
cafe  as  the  neutral  falts,  of  which  more  here- 
after. Mild  purgatives  difembarrafs  the  ani- 
mal fprings,  and  promote  their  utmoft  elafti- 
city ;  they  attenuate  the  blood,  which  a  ftate 
of  luxury  has  the  invariable  efFe6l  to  infpiffate, 
to  a  degree  beyond  the  criterion  of  aftive 
health  and  vigour.  The  feet  (hould  be  ma- 
naged according  to  the  rules  already  laid 
down,  among  which,  that  of  confhant  ablution 
is  of  the  greateft  confequence  in  the  prefent 
cafe.  Care  muft  be  taken  to  preferve  the  pro- 
per fhape  of  the  hoof,  by  preventing  a  too  great 
increafe  of  the  toe.  The  falutary  exercife  of 
good  grooming  is  well  underftood ;  over  and 
above  that,  the  flallion  ought  to  be  regularly 
led  abroad,  to  imbibe  the  exhilarating  and  en- 
vigorating  influence  of  a  varied  atmofphere, 
and  on  no  pretence  to  be  kept  fuccelfive  days 
breathing  the  enfeebling  effluvia  of  the  ftable. 
As  I  have  already  faid,  it  is  better  to  feed  him 
with  ground  corn,  that  of  courfe  being  more 
eafily  convertible  into  nutriment,  and  with  the 
lead  fatigue  to  the  digeftive  organs,  fince  no- 
thing will  pafs  whole  into  the  ftomach,   and 

the 
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the  pra61ice  is  a  great  prefervative  of  the  teeth. 
It  is  better  to  grind  the  corn  in  a  fmall  quantity 
and  often.  If  beans  are  ufed,  one  quarter  of 
them,  to  three  of  oats,  is  an  advantageous  pro- 
portion. In  cafe  of  apparent  debiHty,  from 
over  exertion,  maflies  of  boiled  rice,  decoftion 
of  rice  infufed  in  the  drink,  or  fmall  quantities 
of  ground  rice  mixed  in  the  feeds,  will  be 
found  beneficial.  Preternatural  heat,  coflive- 
nefs,  inertia,  and  fluggiihnefs  of  the  blood, 
will  be  beft  remedied  by  warm  pollard  malhes, 
or  falined  water  :  nor  will  gentle  evacuants,  in 
fuch  cafe,  detract  from,  but  rather  add  to  the 
conftitutional  vigour  of  the  ftallion,  by  reliev- 
ing nature  from  the  opprelTive  and  debilitating 
load  of  obftruftion. 

I  have  recommended  ablution  for  the  feet 
of  flallions,  it  is  equally  neceffary  for  certain 
other  parts  of  them,  where,,  inftead  of  faying  it 
is  neglefted,  I  may  aver  it  is  never  ufed,  or 
even  thought  of  Hence  the  accounts  in 
authors  of  horfes  being  burnt  by  the  mare,  of 
mattering,  and  its  difagreeable  concomitants. 
The  inflammation  in  King  Herod's  fheath, 
which  killed  him,  I  have  no  doubt  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  negle6l  of  ablution.  I  wifh  ana- 
logies were  out  of  the  queflion  here,  but  I 
muft  forbear  to  trefpafs  on  the  limits  of  my 
proper  fubjeft. 

VOL  II.  H  The 
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Tht  penis  and  (lieadi  of  the  ftallion,  ought 
to  be  well  and  often  walhed  with  foap  and 
milk-warm  water,  and  there  are  many  which 
would  be  benefited  by  (luicing  their  tefticles 
with  c6ld  water  from  the  pump  or  well,  morn- 
ing and  night;  the  parts  being  afterwards 
rubbed  dry  with  a  linen  cloth. 

After  the  covering  feafon  is  over,  a  fmall 
range  of  frefh  young  grafs  would  greatly  be- 
nefit a  horfe.  In  the  autumn  he  (liould  be  al- 
lowed carrots^  abridging  his  corn  or  not,  as 
the  ilate  of  his  body  may  require.  His  powers 
would  be  confolidated  and  increafed  by  his 
beins:  ridden  exercife  in  the  winter  feafon. 

Many  flallions  have  been  feverely  wounded, 
fome  killed  outright,  by  an  unlucky  kick  from 
a  mare.  It  is  always  ufual,  by  way  of  precau- 
tion, to  faften  the  mare's  legs  with  ropes,  but  I 
have  neverthelefs  known  accidents  to  happen 
from  very  vicious  mares.  The  beft  method  is 
to  have  a  high  poll  conveniently  placed,  to 
which  the^  mare's  head  may  be  nnade  "faft,  and 
four  low  ones  to  receive  leathers  which  may 
fecure  her  legs.  This  would  be  ufeful  for  un- 
ruly colts,  and  in  many  cafes.  The  following 
is  a  very  powerful  pra6lical  argument  for  the 
neceffity  of  air  and  exercife.  Many  years  ago^ 
a  certain  gentleman  had  imported  an  Ara- 
bian, for  which   he  was  oftered  fcven  hundred 
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pounds ;  he  would  have  an  even  thoufand,  and 
on  that  determination  kept  his  horfe  fo  long 
in  a  hot  ftable  in  London,  that  he  became  con- 
fumptive,  and  about  a  fortnight  before  his 
death,  was  fold  for  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds 
at  Tatterfall's. 

No  arguments  can  be  required  by  readers  of 
common  fenfe,  in  fupport  of  the  necefhty  of 
Exercise  for  horfes  kept  within  doors ;  that 
is  to  fay,  out  of  their  natural  ftate,  in  order  to 
preferve  them  in  health,  or  in  apt  condition  for 
labour ;  all  that  remains  is  to  remind  men  of 
the  duty,  to  defcribe  its  moft  advantageous 
method,  and  due  portion.  In  truth,  it  is  a 
bufmefs  in  general  either  totally  neglefted,  or 
conduced  upon  very  erroneous  principles. 

Exercife  is  two-fold,  either  calculated  for' 
common  occafions,  and  the  mere  prefervation 
of  health,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  fitting  a  horfe 
to  undergo  extraordinary  exertions.  The  firft 
intent  may  be  fully  anfwered  by  walking 
EXERCISE  alone,  and  I  can,  from  long  expe- 
rience, affure  thofe  keepers  of  coach  and  road- 
horfes,  who  fend  their  bovs  out  to  rattle  and 
flurry  them  over  the  hard  ground,  and  even 
the  ftones  of  the  metropolis,  by  way  of  falutary 
exercife,  that  they  are  miferably  wide  of  their 
mark ;  but  the  abfurdity  of  the  fa6l  is  dreadful 
indeed,  when  we  know  that  even  finew-ftrain- 
ed,  groggy,  and  foundered  horfes,  are  exercifed 
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in  exa6lly  the  fame  mode,  and  often  up  and 
down  the  ftoney  mews  in  the  metropoHs ! 

This  is  to  add  to  the  mifchiefs  of  real  labour, 
inftead  of  imparting  the  benefits  of  recreation  ; 
and  horfes  which  are   hot    and    choleric,  are 
materially  injured  in  temper  and  appetite,  by 
the  ill-judged  and  boiflerous  exercife  of  ordi- 
nary flable-lads.     Nobody    will  fuppofe  thefe 
remarks    are    intended    to    apply    to    regular  . 
grooms,  and  convenient  grounds.     Where  the 
cafe  is  otherwife,  a  horfe  may  be  kept  in  fine 
condition  by   regular  and  faft  walking,  as  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Firft  Volume,  befides  being  by 
fuch   means   trained    to    that   excellent  pace. 
Two  hours  a  day,  either  at  once  or  twice,  will 
be  commonly  fufficient ;  otherwife  four  hours, 
and  what    more    the  horfe  may  demand,  the 
owner   had   infinitely  better  perform   himfelf, 
than  intruft  it  to  his  fervants.    Few  perfons  but 
thofe    acquainted  with    the  taftics  of  regular 
flables,  have  adequate  ideas  of  the  efficacy  of 
walking  exercife,  in  keeping  down  flefh,  open- 
ing the  lungs,  and  facilitating  mufcular  aftion. 
I  have  heard  of  a  horfe  which  ran  three  four 
mile   heats,   over  the  fands  of  Leith,  without 
having  previoufly  had  a  fingle  canter. 

The  in-door  exercife  of  the  loofe  liable  has 
been  adverted  to,  that  abroad  in  the  paddock, 
or  enclofed  yard,  is  admirable,  wiiere  a  horfe 
may  be  daily  turned  out,  the  weather  permit- 
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ting,  with  or  without  his  fheet,  as  he  has  been 
accuftomed,  with  the  happieft  efFefts  to  his 
limbs  and  feet.  Unfound  or  (haken  horfes 
fhould  ever  be  permitted  to  exercife  them- 
felves,  but  where  convenience  admits  not  of  it, 
they  ought  to  be  led,  never  ridden,  on  any 
{hipid  or  indolent  pretence  whatever. 

A  neceflary  part  of  flable  difcipline  is  to  fet 
a  horfe  now  and  then  upon  the  bit,  between 
the  pillars,  that  is  to  fay,  between  the  ftall 
pods,  his  tail  toward  the  manger,  a  rein  on  ' 
each  fide  attached  to  the  pofts,  communicating 
v/ith  the  cheeks  of  the  bridle.  This  ferves  to 
corre6l  the  errors  of  the  mouth,  to  elevate  the 
head,  and  fet  the  horfe  upon  his  haunches;  it 
is  a  fpecies  of  exercife,  and  contributory  to  di- 
gellion.  A  horfe  which  has  a  will  of  his  own, 
may  be  in  fome  degree  reclaimed  by  being 
frequently  lunged  around  a  ring,  as  is  the  cuf- 
tom  in  breakinor  colts.  If  a  horfe's  mouth 
fhould  become  tender  from  fevere  bits,  or  is 
naturally  fo,  that  he  throws  up  his  head  and  is 
afraid  to  flep  out,  the  only  remedy  is  a  fnaflFle 
with  a  large  mild  bit,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  colts. 
It  is  poflible  that  the  fame  method  might  alfo 
reclaim  a  callous  mouth,  which  fevere  bits 
never  fail  of  the  effeft  to  render  dill  more 
dead  and  obdurate. 

The    propriety   of  exercife   on    an    empty 
ftomach  will  not  be  difputed,  I  go  fomewhat 
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farther ;  in  journey-riding,  it  is  a  favourite 
praftice  with  me,  to  go  a  twenty-mile  ftage  to 
breakfaft,  and  I  have  often  thence  experi- 
enced great  benefit,  both  to  myfeif  and  hack- 
ney, in  the  expulfion  of  wind,  and  unlading 
the  bowels. 

Thus  much  may  fuffice  on  the  head  of  ordi- 
nary exercife  ;  in  refpeft  to  that  fpecies  which 
may  be  flyled  extraordinary,  or  training,  I 
need  only  fpeak  of  it  in  this  place,  as  it  regards 
the  Hunter. 

The  regular  Hunter,  whofe  work  is  of 
Gourfe  fevere  and  conftant  throughout  the  fea- 
fon,  ought  in  common  juflice,  and  in  the 
benign  feelings  of  the  true  fportfman,  to  have 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  year  to  himfelf, 
which  fliould  be  divided  between  the  loofe 
liable  and  the  paflure;  fo  fliall  he  make  his 
appearance  in  the  feafon,  in  condition  to  top 
every  fence,  and  to  be  up  with  the  ftauncheft 
and  fleeteft  hounds;  and  from  continuing  fuc- 
ceffive  years,  fliall  become  as  fond  of  the  fport, 
and  as  expert  at  his  bufmefs,  as  the  huntfman 
himfelf. 

The  interval  between  taking  the  hunter 
from  grafs  and  the  commencement  of  the 
hunting  feafon,  is  to  be  fpent  in  purging  and 
training  him.  Having  trimmed  and  clothed 
him  at  your  difcretion,  give  him  walking  exer- 
cife twice  a  day,  avoiding  the  heat,  for  about 

ten 
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ten  or  twelve  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
he  may  take  his  firfl;  dofe  of  phyfic ;  two  or 
three  dofes  will  be  fufficient,  and  a  week  after 
the  fetting,  in  other  words,  cefTation  of  the 
effect  of  the  laft  dofe,  his  gallops  may  com- 
mence. 

I  (hall  fuppofe  myfelf  addreffing  thofe  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  the  fubjeft.  Gallop- 
ing exercife  fhould  ever  be  performed  on  foft 
and  dry  ground  ;  and  the  found  elaflic  turfs  of 
Newmarket,  and  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  are 
juPily  eftcemed  the  moft  excellent  for  that  pur- 
pofe  of  any  in  the  world.  The  concuffion  fuf- 
fered  by  the  joints  and  finews,  from  conftant 
exercife  upon  hard  ground,  counteracts  in  a 
confiderable  degree  the  very  end  of  training ; 
and  v/here  fuch  inconvenience  fubhlls,  walking 
exercife  fhould  be  chiefly  depended  upon. 

The  Hunter  fhould  be  taken  out  twice  a  day  ; 
in  the  morning,  and  after  the  heat  of  the  day 
is  over.  If  walhy  and  delicate,  he  (hould  be 
galloped  only  in  the  morning.  The  proper 
exercife  rate  is  a  long  fteady  canter,  in  which 
the  groom  preferves  a  jockey- feat,  bearing 
upon  his  knees  ;  this  rate  is  fufficiently  quick 
and  (Iriding  to  exercife  the  wind  and  finews  of 
the  horfe,  and  to  fit  them  by  degrees  for  their 
utmoft  capability  of  exertion  ;  at  the  fame  time 
it  neither  irritates,  fatigues,  nor  fweats,  all 
which  mufl  be  religioufly  avoided.     After  the 
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hunter's  fleih  fnall  have  become  hard,  his  muf- 
cles  tenfe  and  firm,  and  his  wind  free  from 
obflruclion;  in  a  word,  v/hen  he  approaches 
the  flate  of  high  condition,  an  occahonal  burft 
of  fpeed  may  be  encouraged,  if  thought  necef- 
fary,  but  I  know  not  that  fweats  are  ever  given 
to  hunters,  which  indeed  could  not  be  other- 
wife  than  detrimental,  both  in  reducing  them 
too  low,  and  rendering  them  too  fufceptible  of 
cold. 

A  walk-  of  twenty  minutes  is  proper  before 
the  gallop,  for  which  laft  a  rifmg  ground  is 
preferable,  and  the  moft  advantageous  length 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  :  this  performed, 
walk  to  water,  after  which  walk  again  a  reafon- 
aHle  time,  and  repeat  the  gallop ;  another 
courfe  of  walking  at  the  eafe  of  the  horfe,  fo  as 
to  continue  the  whole  to  the  period  of  about 
two  hours  from  leaving  the  flable,  concludes 
the  morning  exercife  :  circumftances  may  ren- 
der it  neceffary  to  abridge  this  courfe  in  the 
afternoon,  or  even  intirely  to  omit  it.  Thus 
in  two  or  three  months  may  the  hunting-horfe 
be  put  into  a  proper  {late  to  exhibit  his  befl 
performance  in  the  field. 

If  he  be  a  young  horfe,  or  one  which  has    ' 
never  been    in   the  field,  of  courfe  there  is  a 
neceflity  of  teaching  h?kn  to. leap.     Accufl;om 
him  to  fee  a  fteady  leaper  go  over  the  bar ; 
then  lead  him  to  it,  well  covered  with  furze^ 
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and  about  bread  high,  a  perfon  always  ftand- 
ing  behind  with  a  whip,  to  make  him  clear  his 
hinder  legs  ;  when  he  is  tolerably  expert   he 
may  be  ridden  over,  the  height  being  encreafed 
by  degrees.     Patience,  coolnefs,   fliort  lelTons, 
which  do  not  tire   or  irritate,  and   moderate 
heights  only,  are  the  true  methods  to  form  a 
good  and  fafe  (landing  leaper.     As  to  flying 
leaps,   they  are  beft   learned  in  the  field ;  in 
truth,  any  horfe  w^ill  take  flying  leaps  after  a 
pack  of  hounds.     A  hard  feeder   during  this 
exercife  will  eat  and  digefl:  well  a  peck  and  a 
half  of  corn  a  day,  in  the  following  routine  ; 
half  a  peck  in  the  morning,  a  quarter  at  twelve 
o'clock,  another  quarter  at  four,   and  half  a 
peck  at  night.      It  m.ay  be  remarked    of  all 
animals  applied  to  domeftic  purpofes,  that  fuch 
as  have  the  legs  and  fpine  fliort,  and  the  loins 
w^ide  and  fubftantial,    are    endowed  v/ith  the 
mofl  perfetl   digeflive   faculty,  and  in  confe- 
quence  have  the  powder  of  extra6ling  the  largefl: 
portion  of  nutriment  from  a  given  quantity  of 
food.    This  conflderation  may  be  had  in  view% 
in  apportioning  the  feeds  of  horfes,  and  in  the 
purchafe  of  animals  for  the  fattening  fl;all. 

I  mufl:  by  no  means  omit  in  this  place,  to 
caution  the  fportfman  againfl:  the  too  frequent 
ufe,  which  is  the  abufe,  of  cordial  balls,  fo 
highly  in  vogue  amongfl:  liquorifli  and  fweet- 
toothed  grooms,  and  the>  interefl; ed  venders  of 
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veterinary  panaceas.  Bracken  furely  a61ed 
wiihout  his  accuflomed  caution,  in  recom- 
mending To  indilcriminately  this  favourite  nof-? 
trum ;  and  his  recommendation  fct  all  the 
northern  grooms  in  particular,  cordial  ball 
mad.  In  cafes  where  cordials  arc  indicated, 
almoll  any  of  the  forms  o^xhe  pa/la  hyppiatria, 
may  fucceed,  but  the  conltant  ufe  of  the  cor- 
dial balls,  adopted  in  fome  ftables,  is  not  only 
a  fuperfluous  ex  pence,  but  I  have  known  it 
attended  with  very  ill  effects  upon  the  porous 
fyflem,  and  flomachs  of  horfes.  As  an  exam- 
ple take  the  following.  A  certain  training 
groom  recommended  a  Yorkfliire  lad  to  the 
care  of  a  (lable  of  as  high-bred  and  good  hun- 
ters as  any  in  England.  In  the  height  of  the 
feafon  the  gentleman  complained,  that  although 
he  had  gone  to  a  vaft  expence,  and  purchafed, 
as  he  fuppofed,  the  bell  cattle,  not  one  of 
them  would  fland  a  hard  day's  work  in  the 
field,  but  that  after  an  hour's  riding,  they 
became  wafhy  and  faint,  ejefted  their  meat 
continually,  and  were  fo  light  in  the  carcafca 
that  they  were  ready  to  flip  their  girths.  On 
examination  of  the  horfes,  and  the  condu6l  of 
the  young  groom,  it  appeared  that  the  mifchief 
had  arifen  from  his  conftant  fluffing  them, 
morning  and  night,  with  cordial  balls,  which 
from  the  quantity  of  fulj)hur  they  contained* 
and  their  general  aperitive  quality,  had  the 
4  above 
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above  defcribed  cfie6ls  :  tbofe  balls  being  totally 
diTcontinued,  the  carcafes  of  the  horfes  became 
hard,  and  they  performed  their  bufmefs  in  the 
hi'^hefl  flvle. 

The  practice  of  riding  rough  hunters,  or 
fuch  as  are  fufl'ered  to  run  abroad  all  winter, 
was  formerly  much  extolled  by  a  few  particu- 
lar people.  Horfes  in  that  trim  were  faid  to 
be  very  hardy,  and  weather  proof,  and  it  was 
even  afferted  that  they  ran  equally  flout  with 
thofe  in  the  highefl;  condition.  I  have  no  be- 
hef  for  irrational  aflertions  upon  any  fubje^l, 
the  primordial  circumflance  (imply,  of  their 
irrationality,  being,  in  my  opinion,  a  fufficient 
confutation.  Polfibly  fome  hardy-conftitutioned 
horfes  may  have  performed  well  in  fuch  an 
unfavourable  plight ;  which  faid  horfes  would 
no  doubt  have  been  capable  of  atchieving  ftill 
greater  feats  in  higher  condition.  Even  the 
riding  a  horfe  in  fuch  a  bear's  fls.in,  muff  de- 
traft  much  from  the  meritorious  pride  and 
pleafure  of  a  fporifman.  Any  grafs  given  with 
corn,  mufl  neceil'arily  leffen  the  hold  of  the 
hard  meat  upon  the  body  of  the  horfe,  but 
more  efpecially  the  faint  and  wafhy  herbage 
of  the  winter:  I  fliould  fuppofe  the  rifks  of 
catching  cold  increafed  by  this  method  ;  by  no 
means  an  improper  one,  to  lay  a  foundation 
even  for  the  glanders.  To  allow  the  hunter 
to   walk  about  in   a  paddock,   and   cool   his 
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limbs,  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  his 
leifure  days,  with  his  clothes  and  breaft-plate 
upon  him,  is  a  praQice  as  excellent  as  it  is 
widely  different  from  the  foregoing. 

The  next  confideration  is  that  of  soiling 
the  horfe ;  without  poffibility  of  difpute,  one 
of  the  firft  magnitude.     To  feed,  lie,  and  roam 
at  large,  upon  the  grafs  of  the  earth,  and  to 
have  his-  body  conflantly  v/etted  with  the  dew 
of  heaven,  is  the  natural  flate  of  the  horfe,  in 
vrhich,  by  confequence,  he  muft  enjoy  afupe- 
rior   portion   of    health    and    happinefs,    and 
without  an   occafionai    recurrence    to  which, 
he    can   only  poffefs  a  partial   and   imperfeft 
iliare   of  either.      I  fnall,  therefore,  in  place 
of  ars[ument,  apoeal  to   men's  conftant  expe- 
lience,  and  without  hehtation,  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  in  order  to  cool  and  re-invigorate 
the  limbs,  and  purify  the  blood  and  juices  of 
horfes,  and  to  enahle  them  to  endure  to  their 
lateR   period,   it    is   abfolutely   neceffary   that 
they  be  allovved  an  annual  run,  of  at  leafl  (ix 
weeks  at  fpring  grafs.     Where  horfes  cannot 
be  fpared  from  the  liable,  the  ufual  fubftitute 
in  town,  is  to  foil  them  at  home  upon  green 
tares  ;   this,  at  lead,  furely  never  need  be  omit- 
ted, being  within  the  reach  of  almoft  every 
keeper  of  horfes.     I  will  barely  repeat  the  old 
caution,  to  give  the  green  meat  frefli,  becaufe, 
if  kept  till  its  juices  be  exhaled,  it  not  only 
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becomes  ufelefs  as  to  the  original  intent,  but 
tough  and  indigeflible,  and  apt  to  occafion 
dangerous  obftruclions. 

In  my  opinion,  natural  grafs  is  fuperior,  and 
more  hkely  to  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe  of 
ftable  foiHng,  than  tares  or  any  other  herbage ; 
from  repeated  trials  I  have  found,  that  horfes 
and  horned  cattle  prefer  it  to  all  other  green 
meat,  without  even  excepting  the  fo  often  and 
highly  celebrated  lucern.     The  great  bulk  of 
the  artificial  graffes  is  an  important  objeft,  but 
no  doubt,  I  conceive,  can  be  entertained  of  the 
fuperior  quafity  of  the  natural,  either  green  or 
dry.     When  the  vaft  confequence  of  grafs  is 
confidered,  both   in  relation  to  quantity  and 
quality,  the  neglefted  (late  of  our   meadows 
and  pafture  lands,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, may  well  be  wondered  at,  and  the  quef- 
tion  naturally  allied,   why  the  fimple  herbage 
(houLd  not  be  cultivated  with  the  flime  care 
and  affiduity  as  corn  :    I  have  known  it  repay 
immenfely   the  expenfe   of  manure,   of  pure 
and  good  feed   brought  from   a   confiderable 
diftance,   and  of  the  mod    attentive   culture. 
There  cannot  be  a  more   improvident   prac- 
tice, whether  in  a  public  or  private  viev/,  than 
withholding  fo    tenacioufly  old,    foul,  unpro- 
du6f ive  meadow  from  the  plough ;  the  break- 
ing up  of  which  would  pay  fo  abundantly  in 
the  firft  inllance,  and  dill  more  largely  in  the 
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fucceeding  grafs  crops.  It  is  obvious  nothing 
more  is  needed,  in  this  cafe,  than  to  adopt  im- 
proved methods  of  laying  down  to  grafs. 

Previoufly  to  turning  a  horfe  to  grafs,  it  has 
been  the  cuftom  with  fome  to  call  in  the  aflil- 
tance  of  medicine  ;  I  confefs  I  know  of  no 
neceflity  for  fuch  fteps,  with  the  exception 
indeed,  that  if  the  horfe  fhould  be  exceflive 
plethoric,  or  full  of  blood,  dull  and  heavy- 
eyed,  it  would  be  highly  proper  to  bleed  him 
a  few  days  before  his  departure :  the  eyes  of 
horfes,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  body,  are  in  great  dan- 
ger while  feeding  abroad.  Abridge  his  cloth- 
ing, and  accuflom  him  to  the  cold  by  degrees ; 
and  if  you  turn  him  into  the  pafture  upon  the 
approach  of  night,  according  to  the  advice  of 
(I  think)  Mr.  Marfhall,  it  will  be  an  additional 
fecurity  againft  catching  cold  ;  fmce  the  charms 
of  his  nev7  fituation  will  induce  him  to  rove 
about,  until  the  morning  fun  (hall  have  pre- 
pared him  a  warm  and  dry  couch,  on  which  he 
may  repofe  in  fafety. 

If  the  feet  be  too  flrong  and  deep,  take 
down  the  cruft  wnth  difcretion,  that  the  frog 
may  come  fairly  in  conta6t  with  the  earth. 
The  proper  grafs  fhoes  are  narrow  tips,  juft 
W'ide  and  long  enough  to  cover  the  cruft,  and 
prevent  its  being  broken,  aud  the  infpeftion  of 
the  farrier  is  neceffary,  at  leafl:  once  a  month, 
to  replace  in  cafe  of  wear  or  accident,  and  to 
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prevent  the  too  great  length  of  the  toe ;  in 
very  dry  feafons,  and  hard  paftures,  and  where 
horfes  are  much  driven  by  the  flies,  their  feet 
will  demand  conftant  attention,  or  they  may 
come  up  with  the  cruft  fo  fplintered  and  da- 
maged, as  fcarcely  to  afford  fufficient  hold  for 
a  flioe.  If  a  fervant  be  fent  to  infpeft  horfes 
at  grafs,  and  there  fliould  be  a  necefiity  for 
employing  a  country  blackfmith,  care  fliould 
be  taken  to  reftrain  him  from  his  favourite 
operation  upon  the  frog,  the  binders,  or  the 
lole. 

The  erafs  of  the  falt-marflies  is  univerfallv 
celebrated  for  its  alterative .  and  reftorative 
qualities ;  it  powerfully  provokes  the  different 
fccretions  at  firft,  until  having  become  habitual 
to  the  conftitution,  it  nourifhcs  in  the  fame 
degree :  the  farriers  fay,  it  will  cure  every 
malady  of  the  horfe  except  rouennefs  ;  and 
thefe  do6iors  imitate  their  betters,  who  v/hen 
they  have  ineffe6lually  exhaufted  the  whole 
^fcul apian  art  upon  a  patient,  alv/ays  fend 
him  to  Bath.  Thofe  paftures  within  reach  of 
the  London  manure,  are  deemed  infalubrious 
on  that  account,  as  being  forced  and  rank  ;  the  ' 
gramineous  produft  of  low,  fenny  foils,  is  alfo 
i'our,  and  defective  in  nourifhment ;  fweet,  her- 
baceous, upland  grafs  having  in  all  accounts, 
the  preference  for  horfes  :    hilly  paftures  are 

preferable. 
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preferable,   and  in   a   ftill  higher   degree  for 
foals. 

In  our  fortunate  climate,  fo  free  of  dange- 
rous extremes,  a  horfe  may  run  all  the  fummer 
in  defiance  of  heat  or  infeds,  and  will  be  much 
better  in  health  than  he  could  pofTibly  be  kept 
in  the  flable ;  but  if  only  the  ufual  period  of 
foiling  be  allowed  him,  that  is  to  fay,  a  month 
or  two,  no  doubt  but  every  one  would  choofe 
to  have  it  early,  whilft  the  grafs  is  young,  and 
the  heat  moderate  ;  choice  fliould  alfo  be  made 
of  paftures  well  fhaded  and  well  watered. 

Cutting  grafs,  and  carting  it  to  the  liable,  is 
an  immenfe  faving  upon  a  farm,  greater,  in- 
deed, than  I  could  conceive,  until  I  repeatedly 
made  the  experiment,  the  quantity  of  dung  alfo 
raifed  by  that  means  is  an  important  confi de- 
ration ;  but  the  attendant  inconvenience  is  the 
keeping  horfes  (hut  up  in  a  hot  and  unwhole- 
fome  ftable,  at  the  very  feafon  when  lying 
abroad  is  fo  natural  and  beneficial  to  them ; 
in  truth,  poor  animals,  it  is  a  trefpafs  upon 
their  health  and  their  feelings,  it  is  abridging 
the  too  fcanty  reward  of  their  never-ending 
labours. 

Every  body  knows  that  there  are  falt- 
marfhes,  a  few  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
metropolis,  where  horfes  are  received ;  and,  I 
believe,  intelligence  thereupon  is  ufually  to  be 
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obtained  at  one  of  the  inns  in  Smithfield.  As 
to  the  other  places  of  reception  for  grazing 
horfes  around  London,  I  think  the  different 
parks  apphed  to  that  purpofe  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, on  account  of  the  fecurity,  good  atten- 
dance, range,  and  (hade.  I  can  fpeak  of  the 
merits  of  Buftiey  and  Kempton  Parks  as  ex- 
cellent feeding  grounds,  from  having  fent  horfes 
thither  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  feveral 
fuccelTive  years ;  whence  I  never  failed  to  have 
them  return  full  of  firm  good  fiefh.  I  once 
purchafed  a  fix  year  old  cart-horfe,  appa- 
rently in  the  laft  flage  of  a  confumption,  for 
thirty-fix  fliillings ;  whilfl  at  home,  he  always 
required  the  help  of  men  to  lift  him  up  when 
down ;  with  fome  difficulty  we  travelled  him 
to  Bufiiy  Park,  but  in  lefs  than  two  months, 
the  cafe  was  fo  happily  altered,  that  he  came 
back  without  any  trouble,  and  fat  enough  for 
bacon.  The  charge,  according  to  my  recol- 
leftion,  ufed  to  be  three  fliillings  per  week  in 
fummer,  and  four  in  winter ;  when,  befide  the 
range  of  the  park,  they  had  hay  allowed  in  a 
good  warm  ftraw-yard. 

A  v^inter's  run  at  grass,  from  the 
afiriclive  effe6l  of  cold  upon  the  animal  fibre, 
'  is  juftly  held  the  moll  natural  and  efficacious 
method  of  recovering  the  tone  of  the  finews 
in  over-worked  horfes;  it  is  farther  much  to 
be  preferred,  as  well  on  the  ibore  of  ex  pence 
VOL.  II.  I  as 
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as  of  health,  to  ftanding  unexercifed,  and  ufe- 
lefs  in  the  liable :  the  only  queftion  is,  how  to 
carry  this  meafure  into  effe6t,  with  judge- 
ment. 

Small  indeed  is  the  advantage  in  any  point 
of  view,  of  the  common  (hilling  and  eighteen 
penny  methods,  of  turning  a  horfe  off  to  ftarve 
all  the  winter  upon  draw;  for  the  benefit 
•which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  derived  to  his 
limbs,  will  perhaps  be  fully  counter-balanced 
by  the  impoverifhment  of  his  blood,  and  the 
confequent  ruin  of  his  condition  ;  and  when 
taken  up  with  his  diftended  carcafe,  long  coat, 
and  bare  bones,  half  a  fummer  had  need  be 
fpent  in  bringing  him  to  decent  order,  either 
for  ufe  or  fale :  the  fpring  grafs  is  the  beft 
remedy  to  repair  the  wafte  of  a  winter  fo 
fpent,  and  even  then  his  flefh  will  melt  in 
work  like  butter.  To  be  wintered  abroad  to 
any  falutary  purpofe,  a  horfe  muft  have  plenty 
of  good  hay,  and  fufficient  fhelter  by  night  or 
day,  againll  the  inclement  extremes  of  the  fea- 
fon,  in  a  dry  hovel,  or  warm  ftraw-yard ;  but 
if  to  this  fhould  be  fuperadded  a  moderate 
daily  allowance  of  corn,  fuch  a  method  would 
be  the  moft  powerful  reftorative,  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  horfe  is  fufceptible.  Certain  of 
the  hardy,  common-bred,  thick-hided  horfes, 
will  endure  the  utmoft  rigours  of  the  winter 
unfheltered,  and  make  a  tolerable  fubfiftence 
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upon  the  faint  and  unfubftantial  herbage  of 
the  feafon  ;  but  even  thefe  would  be  better  by 
all  the  coft,  for  more  liberal  keeping ;  others 
will  make  a  fhift  barely  to  exift  under  fuch 
harfli  treatment,  and  a  random  view  of  this 
leads  inconfiderate  people,  who  have  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  benefits  of  a  winter's  run,  to 
commit  the  barbarous  folly  of  expofmg  ema- 
ciated and  thin-fl^inned  horfes,  perhaps  juft 
taken  from  a  hot  liable,  upon  open  heaths  or 
marfhes,  where  they  are  literally  tortured  to 
death  by  the  cold  ;  and  I  have  myfelf  feen  fuch 
dying  by  inches,  under  all  the  horrors  of  an 
intermittent.  Omne  nimium  vertitur  in  vitiuni: 
Nature  (brinks  from  extremes,  and  expands 
herfelf  to  the  moderate  and  gradual  applica- 
tion only  of  the  moil  proper  remedies.  Ex- 
perience fully  proves,  that  all  the  domeflic 
animals  of  Northern  climates  fhould  be  fliel- 
tered  by  night,  during  the  winter  feafon. 

In  a  former  chapter,  I  have  exhorted  the 
owners  of  good  horfes,  who  have  little  or  no 
ufe  for  them  during  the  winter,  to  fend  them  to 
paflure,  as  a  material  branch  of  the  humane 
and  ceconomical  plan  of  lengthening  the  pe- 
riod of  their  fervices :  all  that  I  have  need  to 
add  farther  upon  this  head,  is,  to  give  a  cau- 
tion that  frequent  infpe6lion  be  made  as  to 
their  treatment  whilfl  at  flraw-yard,  and  that 
it  be  by  no  m,eans  omitted,  to  promife  a  re- 
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ward  to  the  overlooker  or  fervant  in  whofecare 
they  are  placed. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  chapter,  with  an  endea- 
vour to  afford  a  few  ufeful  hints,  upon  a  fubjeft 
which  has  long,  and  more  than  once  to  my  coft, 
engaged   my  attention,  and  which  I  am  fare 
will   immediately  interefl   the  feelings  of  too 
many  of  my  readers ;  I  mean  that  opprobrium 
of  our  laws  and  police,  the  pra61ice  of  horse 
STEALING.     The  fubjeft  is  brought  more  par- 
ticularly to  my  recolleftion  at  this  time,  from 
accounts  which  I  have  received  of  very  confi- 
derable  depredations  of  horfes  and  cattle  com- 
mitted in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dulvvich,  one 
of  which  was  attended  with  a  curious  circum- 
flance.      A   gentleman   of  that    place   lofl   a 
favourite  colt,  of  which  in  about  three  weel^s, 
he  accidentally  read  a  defcription  in  an  adver- 
tifement.  He  found  the  colt  at  about  forty  miles 
diftance  from  home,  which,  however,  the  ad- 
vertifer  at  firft  refufed  to  fhew  him,  and  he  was 
under  the  necelfiiy  of  making  application  to 
the  mayor  of  the  town.     The  perfon  having 
the  colt  in  polfelhon,  had  it  feems,  purchafed  it 
about  three  weeks  before,  and  had  paid  half  a 
guinea  earned,  with  a  promife   to  remit  the 
remainder.     This  he  failed  to  do,  and  the  feller 
(a  very  honed  man  no  doubt)  had  the  auda- 
city to  arrell  him.     After  this  quarrel  between 
friends,  the  colt  was  advertifed.     My  readers 
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will  not  fail  to  apply  a  certain  old  proverb,  fo 
very  appoiite  to  this  occafion. 

I  have  revolved  in  my  mind  a  number  of 
different  fchemes,  for  the  recovery  of  (lolen 
hoifes,  all  which  feem  to  be  clogged  with  in- 
fuperable  difficulties.  I  have  fometimes  thought, 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  Pod  Office,  a 
plan  might  be  pra6licable  of  fending  inftantly  a 
defcription  of  a  loft  horfe,  to  every  parifti  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  of  that,  I  fuppofe,  the  expence 
would  be  too  confiderable.  It  is  faid  the  laws, 
which  regulate  the  flaughtering  of  horfes,  are 
not  fufficiently  precife,  nor  the  penalties  confi- 
derable  enough.  In  fine,  a  horfe  which  may 
fuddenly  be  moved  to  a  great  diftance,  and  fo 
eafily  difpofed  of,  particularly  in  times  of  brifk 
export,  is  fuch  a  temptation  to  the  diffioneft 
and  profligate,  and  the  chances  of  recovery 
are  fo  few,  expenfive,  and  uncertain,  that 
there  appears  but  little  hope  in  any  but  mea- 
fures  of  prevention  in  the  firft  inftance.  The 
beft  fecurity  that  I  know  of,  is  to  lock  upon 
the  ffiank,  or  paftern  of  the  animal,  a  cafe-har- 
dened and  file-proof  iron-ring,  lined  with  fome 
foft  material  to  prevent  chafing,  and  bearing 
the  owner's  name  and  place  of  abode ;  fome 
gentlemen  have  preferred  the  fixing  a  collar 
upon  the  neck,  which  is  rather  more  expen- 
five, and,  perhaps,  lefs  fecure  from  the  file ; 
but  in  either  cafe,  the  price  would  not  be  any 
great  objecl.     It  is  granted  there  would  be  no 
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abfolute  fecurity  in  this  plan,  fince  thieves  get 
their  bread  by  their  ingenuity ;  but  it  would 
certainly  place  a  very  formidable  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  exercife  of  their  calling.  There 
are  few  thieves,  I  think,  but  who,  on  infpec- 
tion,,  would  prefer  a  horfe  without  this  trouble- 
fome  mark  upon'him.  Granting  a  man  did 
his  bufmefs  at  random,  and  blundered  upon  a 
horle  in  the  dark  bearing  the  aforefaid  mark, 
as  foon  as  the  light  fhould  enable  him  to  dif- 
cover  it,  he  would,  no  doubt,  run  away  from 
his  new  and  dangerous  bargain,  as  fall:  as  he 
would'  from  a  thieftaker.  Suppofe  even  a 
man  went  prepared  with  tools,  proper  to  def- 
troy  the  iron,  he  muft  have  an  affiftant,  and 
the  operation  would  demand  fome  time,  which 
would  rilk  a  difcovery.  In  cafe  of  ftrays,  tlie 
fecurity  is  complete.  But,  in  all  cafes,  it  feems, 
the  prefent  trouble  is  fuppofed  to  outweigh  the 
eventual  benefit  of  precaution  ;  that  I  leave  to 
the  calculation  of  thofe  who  are  interefted. 

Here  follow  the  formulae  of  thofe  remedies 
prefcribed  in  the  prefent  chapter.    . 

Tobacco  infusion.  Infufe  two  ounces 
of  the  ftrongeft  tobacco,  twelve  hours,  in  half  a 
pint  of  camphorated  fpirits  and  brandy,  equal 
quantities,,  flirring  as  often  as  poffible.  Touch 
with  the  infufion,  or  apply  pledgets  of  the  to- 
bacco. 

Camphorated  elder  ointment.  Into 
h^lf  a  pound  of  ointment  of  elder,  ftir  and  mix 

well 
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well  fix  drachms  of  camphor  finely  powdered, 
moiften,  if  needful,  with  fpirits :  add,  when  de- 
fired,  more  cooling  and  repellent,  three  drachms 
fugar  of  lead  in  very  fine  povv'der. 

Soap  liniment.  Mix  foft  foap,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  Venice  turpentine,  fullers  earth 
and  vinegar  or  brandy ;  if  neceffary  add  a 
fmall  quantity  of  linfeed  oil :  fpread  on  tow. 

Cooling  repellent  white  ointment. 
White  wax  fix  ounces,  melt  it  in  three  pounds 
of  oil  olive,  add  by  degrees  one  pound  of 
cerufe  finely  powdered  :  if  defired  more  repel- 
lent, add  one  ounce  of  fugar  of  lead ;  rub  the 
fugar  of  lead,  well  powdered,  in  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  the  oil  firfi:,  then  mix. 

OiNTAlENT  for  the  paflerns  of  horfes  liable* 
to  crack  in  exercife  :  mix  hogrs  lard  and  lin- 
feed  oil,  two  parts  lard  to  one  of  oil :  ftir  well 
into  the  mafs,  French  brandy,  after  the  rate  of 
a  gill  to  half  a  pound.  Touch  the  cracks  fre- 
quently with  brandy. 

Legs  sw^elled  of  young  horfes,  from  long 
ftanding,  or  work.  Bathe  with  diftilled  vine- 
gar, to  a  quart  of  which  may  be  added  two 
ounces  of  camphorated  fpirits.  Or,  a  bath  for 
the  legs  of  cold  fpring  water,  continued  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  :  rub  thoroughly  dry  with  a 
linen  cloth,  fo  gently  as  to  caule  no  heat. 

Emollient  and  discutient  fotus  or 
BATH.      Boil   wormwood,   camomile  flowers, 
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mallows,  bay  leaves,  tanfy,  and  rofemary,  of 
each  fix  handfuls  in  a  gallon  of  water  flowly, 
to  three  quarts,  mix  the  three  quarts  with 
water  in  a  flrong  tub,  in  which  bath  the 
horfe's  two  legs  may  be  placed  as  warm  as  is 
convenient,  and  there  kept  as  long  as  the 
heat  continues.  Warm  it  afrefh  for  the  hind- 
legs. 

Pains  in  the  shanks,  and  shins,  of 
Racers.  Poppies  bruifed  four  ounces;  la- 
vender, elder-flowers,  and  camomile,  each  three 
or  four  handfuls ;  boil  in  fix  pints  of  water, 
ftrain  off  three  pints,  and  add  three  ounces  of 
camphorated  fpirits :  ufe  the  mixture  warm, 
twice  a  day,  with  fponge  or  flannel,  to  the  legs 
and  joints,  when  the  horfe  comes  in  from  ex- 
ercife,  the  lafl:  thing  after  drefling. 

Saturnine  strengthening  embroca- 
tion. Befl  diftilled  vinegar,  one  pint ;  aqua 
vegeto  made  with  one  pint  of  water,  and  three 
tea-fpoons  of  Goulard's  Extraft  of  Saturn,  two 
ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  :  mix.  A  quantity 
of  this  fhould  be  kept  clofe  corked  for  ftable 
ufe,  as  it  improves  by  keeping :  its  ftrength 
may  be  varied  by  the  increafe  or  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  Goulard's  extraft  ;  but  I  have 
ever  found  the  prefent  form  fufficiently  flrong, 
in  this  intention. 

Running  thrush  :  when  this  has  become 
inveterate,  fetid,  and  difcharges  much,  deterge 

and 
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and  heal  it  with  either  of  the  following  :  Mgifp- 
tiacuvi  half  an  ounce :  brandy  and  diflilled 
vinegar  of  each  one  ounce  ;  tin61ure  of  myrrh- 
aloes  one  ounce,  mix.  Bathe  twice  a  day,  and 
charge  with  tow  dipped  therein.  Or,  quench 
unflacked  lime  in  vinegar,  ftrain,  and  ufe  the 
liquid  hot.  Or,  diftiUed  vinegar;  oak-bark 
finely  powdered,  and  whites  of  eggs.  Should 
the  difcharge  ftop  very  fuddenly,  purge,  or 
give  alteratives;  indeed,  if  it  be  a  natural 
,  thrufli,  no  aftringents  can  be  fafely  ufed,  with- 
out concomitant  internals  of  the  alterant  or 
purgative  clafs,  for  fear  of  a  vietajlajis,  or 
tranflation  of  the  humour  to  fome  other  part ; 
a  much  worfe  confequence  than  the  natural 
defea. 


CHAP.  III. 

FARTHER     CONSIDERATIONS    ON    DRAUGHT 

OXEN. 

SINCE  treating  upon  this  national  and  im- 
portant fubjed,  in  my  Firft  Volume,  I 
have  ufed  every  means  of  enquiry  in  my 
power,  and  have  paid  perfonal  attention  to  the 
labour  of  oxen,  both  at  plough  and  cart:  the 
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refuk  I  am   defirous  to  communicate  to  the 
public. 

The  bullocks  which  I  have  feen  at  work, 
have  been  invariably  the  heavy,  wide-horned, 
and  thick-hided  fpecies,  chiefly  of  the  StafFord- 
Ihire  and  Warwickfliire  breed,  perhaps  the 
moil  lluggifli  and  improper  for  the  purpofe  of 
labour  that  could  polTibly  be  employed.  Three 
or  four  of  them  ploughed  three  quarters  of  an 
acre  per  day,  where  the  fame  number  of  horfes 
ploughed  an  acre  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 
The  oxen  were  fed  in  a  lefs  expenfive  manner 
than  the  horfes,  having  but  little  corn.  They 
were  fhod,  and  performed  very  well  upon  the 
turnpike  road,  harnefled  in  the  common  me- 
thod of  cart  horfes,  but  having  no  bits  in  their 
mouths ;  their  tails  were  buckled  up.  I  ob- 
ferved  they  all  anfwered  the  whip,  and  laid 
well  to  their  collars.  This  may  be  efteemed 
the  lead  favourable  account  of  labouring  oxen, 
from  the  circumftance  of  their  being  of  the 
lioweft  and  moft  fluggifh  breed ;  the  accounts 
which  I  have  received  from  friends  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  are  far  more  encouraging. 
The  following  particulars  I  received  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Herefordfliire  farmer,  a  man  of 
veracity  and  long  experience.  My  readers 
may,  I  believe,  look  upon  his  account  as  the 
hrft-rate  performance  of  oxen  in  their  prefent 
Itate,  and  upon  thofe  of  Herefordfl^ire,  from 
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their  fuperior  aftivity  confidering  their  weight, 
as  the  fitted  for  labour  of  any  at  this  day  upon 
the  ifland. 

An  ox-team  ploughs  an  acre  in  eight  hours, 
performing  the  day's  work  with  full  as  much 
eafef  and  difpatch  as  a  team  of  horfes.  The 
oxen  are  exceedingly  handy,  and  may  be  dri- 
ven with  a  heavy  load  to  a  hair's  breadth.  My 
informant  is  in  the  habit  of  carting  lime  from 
the  diftance  of  feventeen  miles,  both  with  ox 
and  horfe  teams,  and  the  former  ufually  beat 
the  horfes  by  about  an  hour  in  the  journey, 
taking  the  carts  fader  up  the  hills.  Oxen,  by 
trial,  have  walked  more  miles  in  a  given  time 
than  cart-horfes.  They  are  fed  (the  oxen  I 
mean)  with  hay  and  chaff,  and  but  little  corn. 

The  neat  cattle,  both  of  Hereforddiire  and 
ShropQiire,  are  a  fuperior  fpecies  in  refpeft  to 
form  as  well  as  fize  ;  the  latter  have  the  pre- 
ference for  the  dairy  ;  the  former  are  reared  to 
great  fize  and  beauty,  by  the  judicious  and  fpi- 
rited  breeders  of  that  county,  and  annually 
command  extraordinary  prices,  as  grazing  dock, 
in  Buckingham  and  Oxfordfiiire.  In  Here- 
for-dfliire  they  put  their  bullocks  to  work  at 
two  years  old,  continuing  them  until  five  or 
fix ;  but  as  during  the  late  exceffive  prices  of 
dock,  occafioned  by  the  ruinous  war,  in  which 
we  were  hopelefsly  engaged,  every  refource 
had  been  anticipated,  working  oxen  have  been 

commonly 
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commonly  fold  to  go  to  keep,  at  three  and 
four  years  old.  The  price  of  a  young  bullock, 
fit  to  break  for  harnefs  before  the  war,  was 
from  ten  to  feventeen  pounds,  fince  which  it 
has  been  more  than  doubled.  Indeed  the  price 
of  live  flock  of  all  kinds,  has  been  of  late,  and 
was  on  the  commencement  of  the  year  1797  fo 
exorbitant,  as  fcarcely  to  feem  deferving  of  cre- 
dit ;  now  the  excefs  is  in  fome  degree  mode- 
rated. Bei  kfliire  pigs  of  fix  weeks  old,  were 
fold  at  eighteen  (hillings,  and  even  a  guinea 
each,  or  at  nearly  eighteen  pence  pei'  pound 
alive.  Shroplhire  and  Herefordfhire  (lores, 
fuch  as  had  ufed  to  come  to  the  London  feed- 
ers at  about  fifty  (liillings,  or  under,  were 
worth  five  or  fix  pounds  a  piece  in  the  coun- 
try ;  it  has  even  been  afferted,  that  a  North- 
amptonfhire  breeder  a6lually  acquired  fifty 
guineas  in  one  year,  from  the  produce  of  a 
fincrle  fow.  But  extremes  of  this  kind  carry 
the  legitimate  remedy  within  themfelves.  The 
excelTive  price  has  fet  all  thofe  in  the  country 
who  had  convenience,  to  pig-breeding  ;  and 
competition  in  the  market  has  already  made 
great  progrefs,  and  will  foon  complete  the  con- 
fummation  of  bringing  the  price  of  the  article 
to  its  proper  level.  In  the  meantime  how  came 
thofe  fagacious  and  vigilant  gentlemen,  the  anti- 
rejiratters,  to  fuffer  nature  and  the  reafon  of 
things  to  prevail,  and  do  the  needful  wuhout 
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their  intcrpofition  ?  and  anon,  during  an  ex- 
ceffive  plenty  of  corn,  and  large  flock  of  pigs, 
will  not  they  be  fo  juft  as  to  acknowledge  the 
general  obligation  to  their  old  antagonills,  for 
their  alTiftance  in  relieving  the  markets  by  dif- 
perling  the  furplus?  Thefe  regulating  gentle- 
men might^confer  much  greater  benefits  upon 
our  commerce^  than  ever  fuch  have  done,  by 
opening  offices  for  the  fale  of  bladders  of  fair 
wind  to  the  induflrious  mariner  ;  in  a  fcheme 
of  that  laudable  and  rational  nature,  their 
negative  merit  might  be  confiderable,  fince 
their  utmoft  a6livity  could  do  no  mifchief, 
even  though  they  {liould  rival  in  reputation 
xht  femines  fages  of  Lapland! 

But  this  is  a  fubje6l  which,  in  truth,  joking 
does  not  befit,  and  gentlemen  ought  ferioufly 
to  refleft  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  oeco- 
nomical  regulations,  which  may  affe6l  indivi- 
dual and  general  property  in  fo  confiderable  a 
degree,  previoufly  to  an  attempt  to  faften  them 
upon  the  country.  Befides,  this  is  to  touch  a 
firing,  which  unfortunately  feems  deRined 
never  to  vibrate  but  to  the  tune  of  barbarous 
and  vulgar  prejudice.  Not  only  are  farmers 
and  dealers  in  corn  and  cattle  exclufively  to  be 
condemned  to  arbitrary  reilriclion,  in  their 
liberty  and  property,  but  they  are  made  refpon- 
fible  even  for  the  goodnefs  of  the  feafons. 
Does  a  wheat  crop  rife  light  ?  Oh,  it  is  nothing 
4  but 
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but  the  dale  pretence  of  the  rafcally  monopo- 
lizing farmers ;  and  there  is  fcarcely  a  Cheap- 
fide  cuhivator,  but  has  ridden  over  I  know  not 
how  many  counties,  and  with  his  own  eyes 
beheld  the  greateft  bulk  and  fuperabundance. 
To  fuch  a  pitch  of  madnefs  are  mankind  to 
be  led  by  their  prejudices,  that  it  is  at  this  in- 
ftant  afferted,  and  firmly  beheved  by  great 
numbers,  that  independently  of  the  prefent  crop 
on  the  ground,  there  is  now  flacked  and  ware- 
houfed  in  England,  wheat  fufficient  for  three 
years  confumption !  It  may  not  be  amifs  to 
caution  thofe  gentlemen,  who  have  a  chief 
hand  in  furnilhing  newfpaper  paragraphs  on 
the  fubjeft,  that  it  too  frequently  happens  in 
thofe  feafons  when  the  ftraw  is  fo  fuperabun- 
dant,  that  the  corn  is  deficient  in  proportion ; 
and  fo  hable  are  even  the  moft  experienced 
p^rfons  to  mifcalculation  and  deception  in 
ihefe  cafes,  that  I  have  aftually  known  a  field 
of  {landing  wheat,  ready  to  cut,  adjudged  by 
neighbouring  farmers,  fome  of  whom  had  lived 
near  the  fpot  forty  years,  to  contain  a  load 
upon  an  acre  round,  which  did  not,  when 
threfhed  out,  produce  three  quarters  per  acre. 
Even  Mr.  Young  himfelf,  whole  experience, 
without  any  idea  of  compliment,  muft  be 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  man,  has  been 
led  into  fimilar  miftakes,  as  may  be  feen  by 
his  writings.  In  the  fad  cafe  of  an  unfavour- 
able 
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able  harveft,  when  the  prices,  from  a  very  natu- 
ral, and,  therefore,  proper  caufe,  are  advancing, 
the  cry  is  inftantly  fet  up,  that  the  farmers  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  raife  the  price  of  wheat, 

yet  in  fa61,  thofe  good  folks  have  no  more 
hand  in  the  matter,  probably  not  fo  much,  as 
the  exclaimants  themfelves.  When  from  the 
influence  of  a  natural  concatenation  of  caufes 
and  efPefts,  prices  advance,  would  you  have  the 
farmer  refufe  the  premium  offered  ?  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  his  duty,  as  well  as  that  of 
every  other  man,  to  make  the  beft  price  in  his 
power  of  his  own  commodity  ;  for  the  proper 
time  of  his  bringing  it  to  market,  it  is  precifely 
that  w^hich  his  own  intereft  or  inclination  (hall 
point  out,  and  the  general  average  of  thofe  cri- 
terions  will  always  produce  the  exa£l  and  pro- 
per time  when  the  public  (hould  have  it.  It  is 
madnefs  to  attempt  the  divifion  of  an  indivifi- 
ble  principle,  and  extreme  pueriHty  to  call  a 
thing  property,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuppofe 

,  it  exempt  from  the  general  law  of  its  nature. 
To  trace  the  praftical  effecls  of  the  vulgar  ideas 
about  monopoly,  we  need^  only  to  look  into 
the  hiftory  of  the  late  revolutions,  almoft  every 
one  of  which  has  commenced  w^ith  the  hang- 
ing up  half  a  fcore  of  thofe  unfortunate  citi- 
zens, who  chanced  either  aftually  to  poflefs,  or 
w^ho,  "  laid  under  the  fufpicion  of  being  fiif- 
peded"  to  poffefs,    confiderable   quantities  of 

corn. 
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corn.  The  following  melancholy  pi£lure  of 
the  moft  fertile  part  of  France,  during  the 
bloody  reign  of  the  Diftator,  was  given  by 
Dubois  Crance,  "  Almoft  all  the  confiderable 
farnners  have  been  thrown  into  prifon.  In  La 
Vendee,  fix  millions  of  acres  lie  uncultivated, 
and  five  hundred  thoufand  oxen  have  been 
turned  afl;ray,  without  fhelter  and  without 
owner."  Such  atrocities  detra6l  infinitely  from 
the  pleafure  which  a  lover  of  liberty  muft  feel, 
even  at  the  final  eftablifliment  of  human  rights ; 
and  they  ought  to  form  a  mofl;  powerful  argu- 
ment with  all  parties,  to  difcard  little,  mean, 
and  fraudful  fophiftries,  to  join  hands  in  ho- 
nefty  and  truth,  and  thereby  fuperfede  the  fatal 
neceffity  of  revolution. 

The  Ox,  being  an  animal  of  a  meek  and 
gentle  fpirit,  and  eafily  intimidated,  it  is  highly 
neceffary  to  ufe  the  utmofl  mildnefs'and  for- 
bearance in  breaking  him  to  labour,  and,  in- 
deed, in  driving  him  ever  afterwards;  a  rafli 
and  mad-headed  fellow  will  foon  fpoil  the 
tempers,  and  lower  the  worth  of  the  bed 
team  of  bullocks.  They  are  apt  to  conceive 
attachments  and  antipathies,  and  to  take  alarm 
at  perfons  who  have  treated  them  ill.  A  fel- 
low being  difcharged  for  mifconducl  upon  a 
certain  farm  in  Hereford  (hire,  out  of  revenge 
fat  up  a  malkin  or  fcare-crow,  in  the  place 
where   he  knew    the  ox-team    would  go    to 
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plough :"  As  foon  as  the  hearts  efpied  it,  they 
ftarted,  wheeled  to  the  right  about,  and  ran  ofF 
with  the  plough,  as  though  the  devil  himfelf 
had  them  in  purfuit ;  and  could  not  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  be  perfuaded  to  work  on  that 
particular  fpot.  On  firft  beginning  to  plough 
with  oxen,  it  is  advifable  to  engage  a  driver 
who  is  their  countryman,  and  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  attend  the  fpecies. 

In  Suflex,  the  ufe  of  oxen  for  the  plough  is 
general,  and  they  perform  well  upon  the  fliff'eft 
clays  of  that  county  ;  it  has  even  been  aflerted; 
that  they  hang  better  to  the  collar,  in  a  long  day, 
than  horfes.  The  Suflex  and  Hereford  beads 
unite  both  fpeed  and  ftrengih.  Some  farmers 
have  put  their  bulls  to  work  with  good  fuccefs. 

I  mufl:  not  omit  to  ftate,  that  my  Hereford- 
fliire  friend  would  by  no  means  agree  with  me, 
on  the  fuperior  utility  of  polled  oxen,  afligning 
what  fome  will  think  a  curious  reafon  for  his 
opinion.  He  contended,  that  in  his  country 
the  horn  was  of  great  ufe  at  plough,  fmce,  with 
the  ftroke  of  it,  the  mafter  beait  was  always 
accuftomed  to  corrett  his  fellow,  deviating 
from  the  right  traft,  and  that  fuch  fervice  was 
performed  with  wonderful  fagacity  and  addrefs. 
But  whether  or  not  I  ought  to  give  up  my  for- 
mer opinion,  in  compliment  to  my  friends 
judgment,  I  have  not  yet  fufficient  experience 
to  determine.      I  have   only  to  add    on  this 
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head,  that  for  the  information  of  thofe  who 
may  be  defirous  of  raifing  a  breed  of  polled 
oxen,  I  made  enquiry  of  a  falefman  in  large 
bufinefs,  as  to  the  probability  of  obtaining 
them  ;  >vhofe  anfwer  was,  that  }\e  could  at  any 
time,  during  fpring  or  fummer,  undertake  to 
procure  half  a  dozen  good,  fized  polled  heifers 
and  a  bull,  having  two  months  notice. 

The  reader  will  recoUeft,  and  I  dare  fay  will 
not  controvert  my  former  ffatement  of  the 
true  jet  of  this  bufinefs  ;  namely,  that  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  find  more  a6live  oxen,  and 
to  abolifli  an  irrational  cuftom,  which  leads  us 
to  be  fo  attached  to  horfes.  Gravely  to  fet 
about  proving  the  fuperior  advantage,  public 
or  private,  of  employing  oxen  infl;ead  of  horfes, 
at  the  fame  time  allowing  the  equal  aptitude 
for  labour  of  the  former,  would  be  fuperfluous 
indeed,.  Now  if  the  above  accounts  are  to  be 
relied  on,  there  are  oxen  to  be  found,  nearly, 
if  not  altogether  upon  a  par  with  horfes,  both 
at  plough  and  on  the  hard  road,  notwithftand- 
ing  no  improvement  in  the  breed,  for  that  ex- 
prefs  purpofe,  has  ever  been  attempted  ;  and 
what  in  my  opinion  is  of  great  confequence  to 
the  point  in  queftion  (that  of  aftivity)  although 
it  has  never  yet  been  the  cufl:ora  to  feed  them 
well,  or  to  ai-m  at  getting  them  in  high  condi- 
tion, as  we  do  horfes.  On  that  account  it 
probably  is,   that  bullocks   are  fometimes   fo 
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dull  and  faint,  and  liable  to  fuch  dangerous  ac- 
cidents, from  beinsj  over  fatigued  at  work. 

In  Holland  I  have  obferved  they  keep  their 
cows  curried  as  fine  as  racers,  and  I  have  even 
been  told  they  clothe  them  upon  turning  them 
out ;  and  I  think  our  labouring  b'eafls  ought  to 
be  kept  within  doors  in  winter,  fed  with  corn, 
and  dreffed  in  as  careful  a  manner  as  our 
horfes. 

The  fair  queftion  is,  does  an  additional  an- 
nual  produft  of  corn   throughout   the   ifland 
refult  from  the  labour  of  horfes,  fufficient  to 
reimburfe  their  fuperior  expence,  and  to  coun- 
terbalance the  profit  of  fiaughtering  the  oxen, 
after  their  period  of  labour  fiiall  have  expired? 
I  (hould  fuppo^e  the  negative  of  the  propo- 
fition  moft  probable,  and  that  we 'are  merely 
facrificing  to  our  prejudices,  and  to  the  vene- 
rable idol  cuftom;  in  ufing  fuch  multitudes  of 
draught  horfes.     Of  the  farther  poifible  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  oxen,  in  point  of 
aftivity,  I  fliall  not  helitate^  to  fpeak  with  con- 
fidence ;  nor  to  aver,  that  I  know  many  farms 
(it  is  true  the)^  are  not  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk) 
the  whole   ploughing  and   carting  bufinefs  of 
which  might  be  to  the  full  as  well  performed, 
in  all  refpecis,  by  oxen,    as   it   now  is    with 
horfes. 

I  lately  obferved  in  one  of  the  reviews  [the 
Britifli  Critic3  in  the  article  of  a  pamphlet  of 
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the  late  Lord   Mountmorres,   a  very  abrupt 
difmiflal  of  the  prefent  queftion.     The  Critic 
fays — "  there  is  reafon  to  imagine,  that  expe- 
rience has  proved  the  inefficiency  of  oxen  as  a 
fubftitute  for  horfes  in   ploughing,  hnce  it  is 
found  that  the  labour  of  one  horfe  is  equal  to 
that  of  two  oxen  ;  that  the  talents  of  the  former 
are  more  various,  and  his  exiflence  more  dura- 
ble."'    All  that  need  be  faid  here,  by  way  of 
anfwer  to  thofe  remarks,  is,  that  there  is  little 
variety  of  talent  in  the  cart-horfe,  and  fcarcely 
any  of  his  duties  of  which  the  bullock  is  not 
equally  capable  ;  that  this  part  of  the  queflion 
can  only  affeft  the  little  farmer ;   who  on  the 
ilrength  of  having  his  bufinefs  more  cheaply 
peformed  by  oxen,  may  be  the  better  enabled 
to  keep  a  light  brood  mare  to  draw  his  market 
cart,  or  carry  himfelf.     But  I  introduce  this 
quotation  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  apprifing 
the  reader,  that  there  is  laid  to  be  much  valua- 
ble information   on   the   important   fubjeft  of 
wheel  carriages,  in  the  pamphlet  of  the  noble 
lord  above-mentioned. 

My  intelligence  from  feveral  different  quar- 
ters in  the  Weft,  goes  to  the  length  of  a  decid- 
ed preference  of  oxen,  both  at  plough  and 
cart,  refulting  from  long  experience  and  fair 
trial  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  I  ought  in  juftice 
to  acknowledge,  that  my  countrymen,  the  far- 
mers of  Efiex,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  as 
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pofitively  afTert  the  fuperiority  of  liorfes,  and 
even  the  almoft  impoOTibility  of  making  any 
tolerable  (hift  with  oxen ;  at  the  fame  time, 
none  of  thefe  gentlemen  have  ever  made  the 
experiment ;  but  fuch  is  their  opinion  a  priori. 
To  recapitulate,  beginning  with  the  obferva- 
tions  upon  this  fubje6^  in  the  Firft  Volume  : 

In  Hampfhire,  a  confiderable  farmer,  keep- 
ing an  equal  number  of  horfes  and  of  oxen, 
for  the  plough,  found  little  or  no  difference  in 
their  fervices. 

In  Northumberland,  Mr.  Culley,  after  thirty 
years  experience,  keeps  one  hundred  and  fifty 
draught  oxen,  ufing  them  two  in  a  plough,  with 
reins  and  no  driver,  and  in  carts,  fmgle. 

In  Middlefex,  an  ox-team  of  the  flowel^  kind, 
having  little,  or  perhaps  no  corn,  ploughed 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  per  day,  where  the 
horfe-team  did  an  acre,  Thefe  bullocks  alfo 
carted  hay  to  London,  returning  as  ufual  with 
dung. 

In  Herefordfliire,  the  oxen,  with  very  little 
corn,  beat  the  horfes  both  at  plough  and  upon 
the  roads,  which  are  very  hilly  and  flony. 

In  Sulfex,  oxen  are  ufed  at  plough  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Weft  of  England, 
oxen  are  preferred  to  horfes,  for  both  kinds  of 
labour. 

From  thefe  data,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
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draw  fuch  inferences  as  to  him  may  feem  ra- 
tional, but   let  it  be   no  longer  faid  we  want 
information  upon  the  fubjecl.     I  do  not  mean, 
however,  to   arrogate  any  merit  of  difcovery 
to  myfelf,  fmce,  in  this  cafe,  I  profefs  to  be 
guided  by  the  information  of  others.     Let  it 
te  confidered,  that  the  number  of  horf^  em- 
ployed  in   agriculture,   and  for   the  different 
purpofes  of  flow  draught,  in  Britain,  probably 
exceeds  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  that  if  only  one  half  of  thefe  could 
with  propriety  be  changed  into  good  whole- 
fome  beef,  how  immenfe  mud  be  the  faving ; 
it  being  taken  into  the  account,  that  the  time 
approaches,  with  fearful  ftrides,  when  national 
ceconomy  alone  can  fave  us  from  impending 
deftru6lion !     In  two  refpe6^s,  I  may  perhaps 
pretend   to  fome  little  originality  of  thinking 
on  this  fubjecl. ;    to  wit,   on  the  more  liberal 
feeding,  and  the  breeding  the   ox  to  greater 
fpeed.     Every  one  who  has  entered  into  the 
philofophy  of  laborious  exertion,  and  attended 
the  praftice,  whether  in  men  or  animals,  muft 
be  convinced  how  much  it  depends  upon  am- 
ple and  folid  nutriment.     Every  adept  in  the 
myfteries  of  the  flable,  well  knows  how  contri- 
butory are  cleanlinefs,  and  keeping  the  perfpi- 
•  ration  open  and  free  by  regular  diurnal  fric- 
tions, to  the  nimblenefs   and   hilarity   of  the 
animal.     In  regard  to  raifmg  a  variety  of  the 
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ox^  with  the  qualification  of  more  than  the 
ufual  aftivity,  where  (liould  be  the  difficuky, 
fince  we  have  been  -  long  accuftomed  to  vary 
and  mould  him  at  pleafure  into  fuch  differing 
{l:iapes  and  forms,  as  caprice  or  interefl  has 
prompted  ?  Perhaps  thofe  gentlemen  who  have 
been  in  the  habits  of  breeding  hor-fes  for  the 
turf,  would  fucceed  beft  in  this  purfuit :  it  is  of 
great  national  importance,  and  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  ihe  good  Lord  Egremont,  or 
the  patriotic  Duke  of  Bedford.  Thofe  noble 
lords,  who  have  fo  great  an  intereft  in  the 
profperity  of  the  country,  and  in  the  affeftions 
of  their  countrymen,  ftand,  as  well  becomes 
them,  at  the  head  of.  the  firfl:  clafs  of  agricul- 
tural improvers,  and  are  making  the  mod 
fpirited  exertions  to  perfect  the  breed  of  live 
(lock.  The  Earl  of  Egremont  has  given  orders 
to  return  to  fuch  of  his  tenants  as  fhall  have 
performed  the  whole  labour  of  their  farms 
with  oxen,  three  per  cent,  upon  the  annual 
rent ;  an  example  highly  delerving  of  imita- 
tion. 

This  inftant  a  number  of  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  my  favourite  monthly  recreation, 
is  put  into  my  hands.  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
jun.  (I  prefume  the  Rev.  A.  Young)  after  there 
Hating,  that  the  labouring  ox,  with  proper 
management,  gains  two  or  three  pounds  ^^r 
year,  whilfl:  the  horfe  grows  annually  w^orfe, 
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obferves,  "  that  the  ox  requires  no  oats,  and 
"  inftead  of  hay,  is  generally  contented  with 
"  ftraw."  I  muft  beg  leave  to  hint  to  that  ref- 
pe61able  writer  and  agriculturift,  my  apprehen- 
fion,  that  fuch  obfervations  may  have  a  ten- 
dency rather  to  retard,  than  forward,  the  public 
caufe  of  employing  oxen.  The  grand  ob^eftion 
to  bullocks  for  hbcur  is  want  of  expedition, 
which,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  can  never  be 
obtained  from  any  animals,  without  foiid  and 
generous  keep.  It  neither  confifts  with  human- 
ity, pubHc  or  private  intereft,  to  labour  the  ox 
in  low  condition. 

After  a  regular  fearch  through  the  book- 
flails,  I  have  at  length  chopped  upon  the  works 
of  Leonard  Mafgal,  farrier  to  James  I.  By 
old  Leonard,  who  was  a  worthy  wight,  and 
abhorred  witchcraft  as  much  as  that  learned 
conjuror  and  exorcift  his  Royal  Mafter,  I  am 
informed,  that  oxen  were  generally  ufed  and 
efleemed  fuperior  to  horfes,  for  the  plough,  in 
his  days  ;  he  mentions  diforders  brought  upon 
working  oxen  by  poor  keep,  and  their  being 
fubjeQ  in  confequence  to  lie  down  in  the  fur- 
row, when  they  were  with  difficulty  got  up 
again  ;  he  recommends  for  them,  barley  in  the 
flraw,  which  will,  he  fays,  keep  them  lufty  and 
ftrong;  alfo  to  curry  them  like  horfes,  and 
conffantly  wafh  their  feet  and  claws.  It  w'as 
the  cuftom  in  thofe  days    to  work  barreners. 

Tha 
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The  ancients  occafionally  purged  their  labour- 


in  sr  oxen. 


Mr.  Young,  in  the  number  of  the  Annals 
above  quoted,  fpeaks  of  a  hornlefs  breed  of 
Devons,  of  a  red  colour,  near  Bridport;  re- 
courfe  may  eafily  be  had  thither,  by  a  curious 
breeder.  In  breeding  the  ox  for  labour,  the 
required  points,  in  my  opinion,  are,  clean  and 
fine  head  and  neck,  deep  (lioulder,  wide  quar- 
ters, thin  fldn,  filk  coat ;  and  thofe  quahtics 
muft  be  fought  among  the  Herefords,  York- 
fhire  fliort-horns.  North- Devons,  and  thofe  of 
Suffex.  I  have  feen  exceeding  faft  v^alkers 
amongft  the  Yorkdiire  cows ;  and  fome  well- 
formed  for  labour,  which  appeared  to  be  bred 
between  Norman  or  Alderney  flock,  and  York- 
fhire.  At  the  foot  of  this  account,  however,  I 
will  readily  acknowledge,  that  equal  aftivity  of 
exertion  at  dead  pulls,  or  ability  to  lift  great 
weights,  with  our  bed  cart-horfes,  muff  never 
be  expefted  in  the  mod  improved  breed  of 
oxen ;  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  conceded, 
thofe  qualities  are  not  our  material  objefts  of 
purfuit. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  a  circumftance 
which,  in  every  county,  forms  a  confiderable 
bar  to  agricultural  and  veterinary  improve- 
ments ;  I  mean  the  inveterate  prejudices  and 
obftinate  conceits  of  fervants,  which  are  pa- 
tiently fubmitted  to,  and  their  pretended  flvill 
4  implicitly 
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implicitly  relied  upon  by  indolent  mafters.  Bai- 
liffs  grooms,  huntfmen,  farriers,  and  all  of  that 
defcription,  down  to  ploughmen  and  carters, 
attach  an  abfolute  infallibility  to  fuch  peculiar 
ufages,  good  or  bad,  as  they  have  been  origi- 
nally taught,  which  they  will  ftruggle  to  main- 
tain with  unwearied  zeal,  either  by  open  force 
or  private  fraud.  They  feem  to  mifunderftand 
the  very  principle  of  fervitude,  obedience  to 
orders,  and  are  imprudently  allowed  to  attach 
to  their  charader  a  refponfibility  of  a  very 
different  and  incompatible  nature.  "  Oh,  oh, 
*'  hr,  leave  it  to  me,  and  I'll  warrant  it,"  has 
been  productive  of  a  thoufand  ridiculous  er- 
rors. Many  of  thefe  infallibles  will  pofitively 
refufe  to  obey  diretlions,  alledging,  very  ftiffly, 
that  it  mull  be  a  hard  cafe  indeed,  if  they  are 
ftill  to  be  taught  their  bufmefs.  But  what  is 
ftill  more  perplexing,  fome  of  them  will  pre- 
tend to  comply,  and  even  to  be  convinced,  at 
the  very  inltant,  watching  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  knov/ing  wink  to  their  fellov/s,  as  a 
fignal  that  they  fully  intend  either  to  negleft 
your  orders,  or  if  polTible  to  render  your  inten- 
tions fiuitlefs.  What  can  be  more  Itupid  than 
the  common  pra61ice  in  the  country,  of  fuffer- 
ing  ignorant  carters  to  fat  their  horfes  as  if 
intended  for  the  fhambles  j  and  even  to  fteal 
corn  for  them  beyond  the  ftated  allowance ; 
to  fluff  them  with  various  nonfenfical  or  harm- 
ful 
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ml  noftrums,  under  the  idea  of  getting  their 
coats  fine,  until  the  pampered  animals  are  con- 
flantly  in  danger  of  their  lives  from  the  fmalleft 
excefs  of  labour,  or  the  moft  trifling  accident  ? 
This  ftall-feedino;  cuftom  is  a'  branch  of  the 
ceconomical  fvfiem  of  thofe  farmers,  v/ho  ride 
forty  miles  to  purchafe  a  yearling  for  twenty 
pounds,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  profit,  by  fell- 
ing him  for  thirty-five  at  fix  years  old;  the 
annual  expence  of  the  horfe,  in  the  interim,  be- 
ing twenty  pounds,  and  the  worth  of  his  labour 
perhaps  five. 

Examples  of  the  rafcally  and  Vv-anton  teme- 
rity of  thefe  mafter-fervants  are  too  numerous. 
In  the  lafl;  year,  two  grooms  in  Ireland,  for  a 
bet  of  a  quartern  of  whifl^ey,  ran  a  hunter  of 
high  worth,  at  fo  lofty  a  leap,  that  the  horfe's 
neck  and  both  his  fore-legs  were  broken  in 
the  attempt,  I  have  myfelf  had,  befides  num- 
bers of  inferior  accidents,  two  horfes  ridden^ 
until  they  dropped  down  dead  outright  r  and 
the  loins  of  a  valuable  cart-horfe  broken,  by 
his  being  whipped  under  a  heavy  load  againfl 
a  hill :  and  let  me  here  caution  all  thofe  who 
•  keep  cart- horfes,  never  to  fuffer  a  horle  to  be 
{trained  by  drawing  too  heavy  a  load,  merely 
to  fave  an  idle  lubberly  fellow  the  trouble  of 
hooking  on  another  horfe. 

It  is  not  only  ncceffary  that  the  condu6l  of 
fervants  who  have  the  care  of  cattle  be  ftriftly 

watched. 
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waiched,  but  that  a  pun6tLial  obedience  to 
orders  be  flipuiated  and  explained  to  them  at 
their  hiring.  If  a  farmer  (hall  chufe  to  fend 
his  plough  into  the  field  with  only  a  pair  of 
cattle  and  one  man,  I  fee  no  pofiible  right  a 
liired  fervant  can  have  to  refufe  to  labour  in 
that  manner,  any  cuftom  to  the  contrary  not- 
withftanding ;  fmce  fuch  duty  is  clearly  within 
his  power,  and  fince  any  detriment  arifing 
from  his  inferior  performance  at  firft^  cannot 
fall  upon  him,  but  upon  his  mafter. 


CHAP.  IV. 

ON   PURCHASE    AND   SALE. 

ORSES  in  this  country  have  hitherto  ' 
been  chiefly  bred  for  domeflic  ufe,  thofe 
exported  being  a  fmall  number  in  proportion ; 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  prefent  war,  it  is  highly 
probable  the  foreign  demand  will  be  much 
greater  than  in  times  paR,  and  may  perhaps 
afford  the  country  an  opportunity  of  getting 
fairly  rid  of  that  furplus,  which  may,  and  ought 
to  be  replaced  by  neat  cattle. 

The  marts   for  purchafe   in    England,    are 
country  f^iirs  and  public  (hews,  and  the  flables 

of 
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of  dealers,  where  horfes  are  fold  by  private 
contraft ;  and  in  towns,  repofitories,  where 
they  are  put  up  to  fale  by  auftion. 

Previoufly  to  the  war,  EngUfli  horfes  of  the 
Ihewey  kind,  for  the  purpofcs  of  luxury,  and 
fome  few  for  the  breeding  ftud,  were  in  demand 
throudioutthe  continent;  but  the  French  were 
our  bell  cuftomers.     As  a  proof  of  the  high 
repute  of  Englifli  nags,  they  were  fent  as  far 
as  Vienna,  notwithftanding  the  proximity  of 
that  city  to  the  famous  breeding  countries  of 
the  Eaft.     Both  the  late  and  prefent  Emperor, 
and  the  Archduke  Charles,  were  confiderable 
purchafers.   The  ex  pence  j6er  horfe,  from  Lon- 
don to  Vienna,  is  about  twenty-three  pounds. 
Before  the  war,  the  price  of  oats  at  the  houfes 
of  entertainment  in    Belgium  and    Germany, 
was  generally  about  eight- pence  j^^r  peck,  the 
quaUty  inferior  to  the  Englifli ;  the  hay  dearer 
than  with  us,  and  far  inferior. 

The  principal  breeding  counties  of  England, 
are  Yorkfhire,  Northumberland,  and  Durham, 
for  faddle  and  coach-horfes  ;  Lincolnfliire,  and 
the  midland  counties,  Leicefterlhire,  Noiting- 
hamfliire,  Northamptonfhire,  Warwick Oiire,  and 
Staffordfliire,  for  cart-horfes  ;  and  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, and  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  for  faddle  and  cart- 
horfes.  There  are  alfo  many  horfes  of  all 
defcriptions  bred  in  the  other  counties,  parti- 
cularly 
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culariy  in  HerefordPnire,  where  the  bed  live 
ftock  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  found.  The  Here- 
fordfiiire  pigs  have  been  for  fome  years  paft, 
and  are  at  this  inftant,  fuperior  to  all  others, 
as  the  London  feeders,  who  have  a  right  to  be 
the  beft  judges,  are  ready  to  teftify.  I  can 
fafely  recommend  this  breed  to  any  gentleman 
agriculturift,  who  is  curious  in  live-flock,  as  pof- 
fefiing  moft  of  that  principle  ftyled  "  growth," 
and  as  likely  to  make  the  beft  return  for  their 
keep.  They,  with  their  neighbours  of  Shrop- 
fiiire,  are  the  real  blood,  or  thorough- bred 
ftock,  of  the  hog-kind,  and  may  not  improperly 
be  compared  with  the  race-horfe  for  depth  of 
ihoulder  and  quarter,  and  general  fuperior  fym- 
rcetry.  The  old  Berkfhire  breed  is  nearly  ex- 
tinft,  having  been  of  late  years  univerfally  adul- 
terated and  (liortened  by  the  mixture. of  China 
and  Portugal  ftock.  If  any  improvement  has 
arifen  from  the  introduftion  of  this  foreign 
breed,  it  is,  I  believe,  in  the  regard  of  hardinefs 
alone,  a  curious  confideration ,  feeing  they  are 
the  produ6lion  of  a  warmer  clime. 

The  bargain  for  a  horfe  is  cither  attended 
with  the.  WARRANTY  of  "  found,  free  from 
"  vice  or  blemifli,  and  quiet  to  ride  or  draw,'' 
or  he  is  fold  without  warrant,  to  be  taken  with 
all  faults ;  in  which  latter  cafe,  the  buyer  can 
have  no  right  or  pretence  to  return  him,  except 

■  he 
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he  prove  glandered,  which  exception,  I  fuppofe, 
arifes  from  the  illegahty  of  felling  any  horfe  in 
that  ftate. 

DiflRcukies  having  arifen,  and  various  opini- 
ons prevailed,  as  to  the  precife  definition  of  the 
term  sound,  I  fhall  point  out  what  has  been  hi- 
therto the  relative  praftice,  and  how  far,  in  my 
own  opinion,  it  confift  with  equity.  The  late 
Lord  chief  juftice  Mansfield,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  any  horfe 
fold  for  more  than  ten  pounds,  ought  in  law  to 
be  found,  of  courfe  returnable  if  otherwife ;  a 
determination  inconfiftent  either  with  truth  or 
equity  in  the  firft  inftance,  which  ought  to  be 
the  ground  of  all  law,  and  manifeflly  affording 
the  purchafer  an  imdue  advantage.  An  un- 
found  horfe  may  be  vv^orth  a  thoufand  pounds. 

I  fhall  define  soundness  to  imply,  "  not 
*•'  difeafed,  lame,  blind,  or  broken-winded  ;  nor 
"  having,  at  the  time  of  fale,  any  impending 
"  caufe  thereof."  By  cuftom,  three  days  trial 
are  allowed  the  purchafer,  within  which  period 
the  horfe  ought  to  be  returned  for  unfoundnefs : 
but  if  the  defect  lie  hid,  and  the  horfe  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  unfound  at  the  time  of 
fale,  a  much  longer  detention  does  not  bar  the 
return  of  the  horfe  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
feller  can  prove  the  foundnefs,  it  is  prcfumed 
the  horfe  has  been  damaged  whilft  in  the  cuf- 

tody 
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tody  of  the  purchafer,  who  in  fuch  cafe  muft 
fuftain  the  lofs.  In  cafes  of  this  nature,  as  well 
as  all  others,  juftice  muft  depend,  in  the  laft  re- 
fort,  upon  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  the 
evidence. 

The  impending  caufes  of  unfoundnefs  are 
various ;  fuch  as,  rottennefs,  defefts  in  the  eyes, 
and  wind;  fplents,  and  fpavins.  For  example,  a 
rotten  horfe  may  be  bought  and  fold  as  a  found 
one ;  his  gaunt,  hide-bound,  and  ill-favoured 
appearance,  being  attributed  to  bad  ufage,  and 
want  of  condition ;  but  death  in  a  few  days  may 
convince  the  buyer  of  his  error.  In  juft  fuch  a 
predicament  I  found  rayfelf  fome  years  ago, 
when  I  purchafed  a  mare  of  a  noble  Lord,  for 
eighteen  pounds,  warranted  found,  which  died 
rotten  about  ten  days  afterwards  ;  her  liver,  on 
examination,  appearing  to  be  totally  decayed. 
Doubtlefs  I  had  a  remedy  at  law,  but  my  com- 
plaifance  extended  fo  far,  that  I  did  not  call 
upon  his  Lordfhip.  A  horfe  may  chance  to  be 
fold  in  the  inftant  that  a  cloud  in  his  eye  is  be- 
ginning to  occafion  partial  blindnefs,  inftances 
of  which  I  have  witnefled  ;  or  juft  before  he  be- 
comes lame,  from  an  initient  iplent,  or  fpavin  ; 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  defeft  muft  have  exifted  at 
the  time  of  fale,  the  warranty  wasfalfe,  and  the 
bargain  is  void.  In  cafe  of  warranting  a  one- 
eyed  horfe,  it  is  ufual  to  fay,  found,  "  barring  the 

"  eye; 
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"  eye ;  but  (l^iould  ibch  an  one  be  fold  as  found, 
without  that  remark,  he  would  doubtlefs  be  re- 
turnable. 

A  diilinftion  always  exifls  in  praftice,  be- 
tween unfoundnefs  and  blemiflies,  wliich  in  fa6l 
accords  both  with  truth  and  convenienxre  :  the 
latter  may  exifl:  without  impediment  to  the 
former. 

Blemishes  confift  of  broken  knees,  lofs  of 
hair  in  the  cutting  places,  m.allenders  and  fal- 
lenders,  cracked  heels,  falfe  quarters,  fplents,  or 
excrefcence^  which  do  not  occafion  lamenefs; 
and  I  fhould  fuppofe,  wind-galls  and  bog-fpa- 
vins,  if  they  prevail  to  any  great  degree  ;  thefe 
laft  may  have  been  reprefled,  immediately  pre- 
vious to  fale,  and  may  re-appear,  in  a  few  miles 
riding.  Neither  wind-galls  nor  bog-fpavins  im- 
pede a  found  warrant,  provided  the  horfe  does 
not  go  lame ;  it  may  be  the  fame,  probably,  in 
refpeft  to  a  falfe  quarter,  although,  I  think,  I 
have  never  feen  a  horfe  with  the  latter  defe6];, 
which  I  fhould  have  accepted  as  a  found  ^one. 

The  term  quiet,  or  free  from  vice,  im- 
plies, according  to  eflablilhed  ufage,  that  the 
horfe  is  neither  reftiflp,  nor  a  notorious  runaway, 
kicker  or  biter;  and  that  he  will  quietly  and 
obediently  permit  himfelf  to  be  faddled,  or  ac- 
coutred, in  the  ufual  way  ;  this  laft,  however, 
fome  dealers  w^ithin  my  knowledge  have  ven- 
tured to  difpute.  In  the  year  1779  I  purchafed 
VOL.  II.  L  a  black 
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a  black  gelding,  at  a  certain  repofitory,  warrant- 
ed found  and  quiet  to  ride.  I  had  my  doubts 
at  the  time  of  purchafe,  on  account  of  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  fum  ;  fourteen  guineas  only,  for  a 
fporting-like  fon  of  Engineer,  fix  years  old,  and 
able  tb  carry  fourteen  ftone  up  to  any  hounds. 
I  found  him  in  truth  found,  and  quiet  enough 
to  ride,  without  a  faddle;  but  the  attempt  to 
faddle  him  coft  the  labour  of  four  men,  and 
that  at  the  extreme  hazard  of  their  limbs.  A 
more  improper  nag  could  fcarcely  be  found  for 
me,  who  could  never  ride  without  a  faddle  in 
my  life.  The  dealer  at  firft  refufed  to  take  him 
back,  on  the  allegation,  that  he  did  ride  quiet, 
literally  according  to  the  warrant,  and  that  it 
was  no  fault  of  his,  if  the  horfe  and  my  men  fell 
out  upon  fo  trifling  an  affair  as  faddling ;  but 
the  prevailing  rhetoric  of  an  attorney's  letter 
gave  him  a  rule,  and  fbewed  him  caufe  to  alter 
his  mind.  An  exa611y  fimilar  inilance  occurred 
to  a  friend  of  mine  laft  vear,  Who  dreading  the 
law  worfe  than  a  vicious  horfe,  pocketed  the 
affront. 

The  trial  of  a  horfe's  foundnefs  ought  to  be 
committed  to  a  perfon  accuflomed  to  horfes. 
Our  judgment,  as  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  wind, 
is  now  univerfally  guided  by  the  foundnefs  of 
the  cough ;  but  mdependently  of  that  criterion, 
the  preternatural  heaving  of  the  flanks  in  a 
broken-winded  horfe,  will  always  be  fufficiently 

apparent. 
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apparent,  if  he  be  put  upon  a  fwift  pace.     It  is 
necefTary  to  try  the  new  purchafe  in  all  paces, 
and  even  to  ride  him  fairly  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  miles,  in  order  to  difcover  any  latent  de- 
feft,  or  lamenefs  of  the  finews,  which  may  have 
been  patched  up  with  bandage  and  aftringents, 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  fale.   This  method  is 
very  common,  and  frequently  praftifed  upon 
fpeculation.     A  man  fays  to  himfelf,  the  found- 
nefs  of  this  horfe  is  indeed  very  doubtful,  I  will 
warrant  him  hov/ever,  and  give  him  a  chance, 
if  he  come  back  I  fliall  be  but  where  I  was. 
The  following  piece  of  fineffe  I  have  known 
fuccefsfully  played  off.     A  dealer  has  a  horfe 
with  a  latent  unfoundnefs.    He  fays  to  the  per- 
fon  cheapening  him,  "  I  wilheither  warrant  him 
"  or  not,  as  you  pleafe ;  if  you  will  give  me 
"  fuch  a  fum,  which  is  a  found  price,  I  will 
warrant  him   a  found  horfe ;  but  if  you  will 
give  me  no  more  than  fo  much,  it  is  not  worth 
"  the  warrant,  particularly  as  you  feem  difficult, 
"  and  likely  to  make  trifling  objedions ;  at  fuch  ' 
"  price  you  muft  take  him  with  all  faults."  It  is 
a  frequent  praft'ice  at  the  Repofitory,  for  the 
auftioneer  to  fay,  "this  horfe  is  found,  but  the 
"  owner  does  not  chufe  to  warrant  him."  I  ap- 
prehend however,  fuch  declaration  would  in  law 
amount  to  as  fufficient  a  warrant  of  foundnefs 
as  a  purchafer  could  defire  :  however  it  may  be 
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in  other  cafes,  the  pra6lice  of  the  law  encou- 
rages no  deceptions  in  regard  to  hoifes. 

It  is  by  no  means  proper  to  have  a  newly 
purchafed  horfe  (hod  or  trimmed,  previoufly  to 
a  determination  to  keep  him. 

On  this  elftntial  branch  of  the  pratlice  of 
horfe-dealing,  few,  I  thmk,  will  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Taplin,  who,  in  his  laft  publica- 
tion, recommends  "that  no  horfe  {hould  be 
"  deemed  found,  and  fold  with  fuch  v/arrant, 
"  but  a  horfe  in  a  (late  of  perfeftion,  entirely 
"  free  from  lamenefs,  blemilh,  and  defeft,  not 
"  only  at  the  time  of  transfer,  but  never  known 
"  to  have  been  otherwife."  Had  Mr.  Taplin 
made  a  peifeft  cure  of  an  unfound  horfe,  he 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  warrant  him  found,  if 
necedary  to  the  fa! e,  notwithftanding  he  had 
once  been  otlierwife. 

As  to  the  choice,  qualifications,  and  defe6i:s 
of  horfes,  I  believe  I  have  fpoken  fufficiently  in 
the  Firfl  Volume.  Now  for  the  accuftomed  ce- 
remonial of  examining  a  horfe,  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe.  Having  already  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  terms,  and  that  the  nag  is  quiet  to  ap- 
proach, giving  him  fome  gentle  warning  with 
your  voice,  you  go  up  to  him  in  his  flail  on  the 
near  fide,  and  laying  your  hand  on  his  fore- 
hand, you  proceed  from  thence  to  examine  his 
eyes,  mouth,  and  countenance ;  ftill  holding  his 

head. 
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head,  and  turning  your  own  to  the  right  about, 
you  have  a  view  oF  the  curve  of  his  neck,  the 
height  of  his  fore-hand,  and  the  poiition  of  his 
(lioulder  and  fore-arm.  Returning  to  his  fore- 
hand, you  defcend  to  his  legs  and  feet,  minutely 
examining  with  your  fingers  every  part  from 
above,  below,  wuhinfide,  and  without.  You 
wnll  not  forget  the  virgin  integrity  of  the  knees, 
fo  much  and  fo  juftly  in  requeft  :  fo  difficuk  is 
this  to  repair,  either  by  nature  or  art,  when 
once  violated,  that  I  am  ajmoll  tempted  to  add 
it  as  a  fifth,  to  the  four  irrevocable  things,  tem- 
pus.juventus,  verbum  didum,  &  virginitas. 

Being  fatisfied  refpefting  his  fore-train,  your 
eye  and  hand  will  glance  over  his  back,  girting- 
place,  carcafe,  and  loin  ;  thence  proceeding  to 
his  hinder  quarter,  and  the  fetting  on  of  his  tail. 
You  will  judge  how  far  he  agrees  in  each,  and 
every  refpecl,  with  thofe  rules  of  proportion 
already  laid  down.  The  hinder  legs  and  feet 
will  demand  a  fhare  of  attention  full  as  minute 
as  the  fore  ones,  and  I  mull:  once  again  repeat 
my  advice,  that  the  infide,  or  hollow  of  the 
hock,  be  not  palled  without  due  notice,  (as  is 
commonly  the  cafe)  fince  it  often  happens  that 
the  injuries  of  hard  labour  are  mod  apparent  in 
thofe  parrs.  A  furvey  of  the  other  fide  of  the 
horfe  concludes  the  ftable  examination. 

Suffer  no  perfon  belonging  to  the  feller  to  be 
with  you  in  the  ftall  during  your  infpe61ion,  that 

the 
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the  horfe  may  not  be  rendered  unquiet,  either 
defignedly,  or  at  the  mere  prefence  of  an  habi- 
tual toi  mentor.  A  (hort  time  fmce  I  had  oc- 
cafion  to  examine  a  horfe  for  a  friend,  at  the 
{lable  of  a  conhderable  dealer.  It  was  a  very 
beautiful  and  v/ell-fiiaped  nag,  but  as  is  com- 
monly the  hard  fate  of  fuch,  appeared  to  have 
done  too  much  work.  The  attendant^  from  a 
fuperabundant  fhare  of  regard  to  my  fafety, 
muft  needs  hold  the  horfe's  head  w^hilft  I  ex- 
amined his  legs,  ftill  affuring  me  he  was  per- 
fe6lly  quiet ;  neverthelefs,  every  time  I  attempt- 
ed to  feel  below  his  knees,  the  horfe  flarted,  and 
flew  about  the  ftall  in  a  firange  manner,  to  the 
no  fmall  rifk  of  my  toes  and  fhins.  Whilfl  I 
{food  mufmg,  and  wondering  v/hat  befide  the 
devil  could  poffibly  ail  the  animal,  I  difcpvered 
a  fliort  whip  under  the  arm  of  the  jockey,  with 
which  he  had  no  doubt  tickled  the  ,neck  and 
cheft  of  the  horfe,  whenever  I  (looped  down 
with  the  intent  of  handling  his  legs.  I  wifhed 
this  adept  good  morning. 

To  any  reader  who  may  fuppofe  I  lay  too 
great  a  ftrefs  upon  a  (table  examination,  I  fliall 
aflign  what  I  elteem  a  very  forcible  reafon  ;  the 
examinant  will  by  no  means  find  fo  good  an 
opportunity  abroad,  when  the  horfe  according 
to  commendable  cuftom,  (hall  '  ave  been  fired, 
and  fet  upon  his  mettl?,  and  when  his  own  at- 
tention muft  inevit'^''-K'  be  divided.     The  ftall 
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is  alfo  a  good  fituation  in  which  to  judge  of  the 
temper  of  a  horfe,  his  condition,  found  or  infirm 
method  of  flanding. 

Your  intended  purchafe  is  now  led  out  in 
all  his  glory,  and  fo  much  care  has  been  pro- 
bably ufed,  during  the  ceremony  of   bridling 
and  combing,  to  aroufe  his  natural  and  fupply 
him  with    an  addition  of  artijficial    fire,    that 
"  vvare-horfe,"  is  by  no  means  an  unneceflary 
caution  to  the  by-fiander.     He  is  taken  to  a 
fpqt  of  ground  raifed  for  the  purpofe  of  fhew- 
>  ing  his  fore-quarters  to  advantage.     Here  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  another  gene-' 
ral  furvey,  in  a  good  light.  It  is  in  this'fituation 
you  muft;  make   a    final  judgment  refpefting 
that  moft  material  objeft  his  eyes,  taking  care 
to  have  his  head  placed  favourably  for  your 
infpe61ion.      The   next   confideration   is,   the 
condition  of   his  legs,  that  he   Hand  firaight,. 
and  do  not  knuckle  with  his  knees,    that  his 
joints  do  not  tremble  (the  fure  indication  of 
weaknefs)   and  that  his  feet  are  even   and   a 
juft   diftance   apart.       Order  him  next  to  be 
walked  forward  in  hand,  placing  yourfeif  im- 
mediately behind  him,  that  you  may  fee  how  he 
divides   his  legsj  whether  he  be  ftraight  in  his 
hams,  and  go  fufficiently  wide  behind,  and  clofe 
before.    'Kee»^»^your  pofition,  and  let  him  trot 
back    (ftiU    m  hand)    and   you  will    perceive 
whether  he  bend  his  knees,  and  go  free  from 

cutting 
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cutting  or  knocking,  whether  his  feet  be  found, 
and  his  joints  free  from  ftiffnefs,  or  injury  from 
hard  labour. 

After  thefe  preliminaries,  you  may  permit 
the  jockey  in  waiting  to  mount,  who  ought  to 
exhibit  a  fair  fpecimen  of  every  pace,  walk, 
trot,  canter,  and  gallop,  you  having  placed 
yourfelf  in  the  interim,  about  midway  of  his 
intended  courfe,  forward  and  back  again  ;  in 
which  advantageous  fituation,  you  may  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  horfe,  his  figure  and  aftion, 
in  all  direftions.  In  this  part  of  the  fhew, 
the  particulars  to  be  noted  chiefly,  are  how  the 
horfe  carries  his  head,  the  dep;ree  of  freedom  he 
poffefles  in  his  flioulders,  w^iether  he  goes  well 
above  his  ground,  and  fafe,  whether  his  haunches 
follow  well,  and  without  over-reachino-,  and 
whether  he  fubmits  to  the  touch  of  the  fpur 
without  fucking  in  his  wind,  and  fwelling,  which 
is  a  fure  indication  of  a  rebellious  difpofition, 
and  that  he  obeys  with  relu6lance.  As  the  con- 
'  eluding  fcene,  the  nag  is  brought  back  to  that 
elevated  fpot  juft  mentioned,  when  you  take 
another  curfory  view  of  him,  and  he  returns  ta 
his  flable. 

But  I  would  advife  no  perfon,  however  ac- 
cuflomed  to  horfes,  to  purchafe  one  for  his 
own  ufe,  without  previoufly  riding  him  a  trial 
himfelf ;  a  privilege  which  no  dealer  of  credit 
refufes  to  the    extent  of   two  or   three  miles 

upon 
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upon  the  road,  in  company  with  himfelf  or 
fervant.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  way  to  know- 
all  that  can  be  well  known  of  an  animal,  in  fo 
fliort  an  acquaintance,  firft  to  fee  him  ridden, 
and  then  to  ride  him  youiTelf.  You  will  be 
enabled  to  determine,  how  far  his  merit  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fldll  or  fpurs  of  the  jockey  ; 
how  far  his  condition  and  wind  are  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  whether  he  has  been  merely 
pampered  for  fale ;  whether  his  carriage  be 
adroit,  careful,  and  fafe,  over  rough  ways; 
whether  he  be  naturally  (hy  and  flvittifli,  or  has 
taken  averfion  to  particular  obje6is ;  and  w^he- 
ther  he  trot  down  hill,  in  a  firm  and  compa6l 
way,  naturally  throwing  his  weight  upon  his 
haunches,  and  bearing  light  on  the  hand,  or 
whether  he  lean  forward,  as  if  defiro.us  of  ufing 
his  nofe  as  a  fifth  leg.  This  laft  is  a  confidera- 
tion  never  to  be  overlooked.  A  hack  that  will 
not  go  well  down  hill,  may  fairly  be  pronounced 
good  for  nothing,  were  it  only  becaufe  fuch 
good  qualification  is  generally  the  confequcnce 
of  being  well-fhaped,  the  backward  pofition 
of  the  (houlder,  and  the  inclination  forward  of 
the  haunches,  favouring  the  attitude  moft  pro- 
per for  defcent.  Lall  of  all,  there  may  be 
fomething  highly  difagreeoble  in  the  motions  or 
carriage  of  a  horfe,  which  a  perfon  can  by  no 
other  means  difcover,  than  by  adually  riding 
him  ;  and  I  have  frequently  heard  men  of  con- 

fummate 
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fummate  judgment  acknowledge  themfelves 
much  deceived  by  truiling  entirely  to  the 
fhew. 

Much  obloquy  has,  in  all  periods,  fallen 
upon  dealers  in  horfes,  who  have  been  gene- 
rally fuppofed  nfore  prone  to  trick  and  decep- 
tion than  any  other  clafs  of  traders  ;  but  this 
ariles  perhaps  chiefly  from  the  precarious  na- 
ture of  the  commodity  in  wdiich  they  deal,  and 
am.ongft  a  number  of  fhabby  and  tricking  fel- 
lows (which  indeed  are  to  be  found  in  all 
trades)  there  are  no  doubt  many  fair  and  ho- 
nourable men  in  this.  Their  m.ethod  of  pre- 
paring and  decking  out  their  goods  for  fale, 
has  always  been  vehemently  decried  as  direflly 
calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  deception  f  this 
is  only  in  part  true,  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
manceuvres  are  intended  to  conceal  unfound- 
nefs ;  as  no  reafonable  objeftion  can  pcfTibly 
be  againfl;  their  endeavours  to  fet  their  horfes 
off  to  the  beft  advantage.  The  grand  com- 
plaint is  on  the  behalf  of  humanity,  the  laws 
of  which,  upon  thofe  occafions,  are  always  out- 
raged, wherefore  a  change  of  meafures  would 
be  a  defirable  event,  and  this  is  evidently  in 
the  power  of  the  buyers.  Property,  would  it 
ftake  off  its  indolence  and  apathy,  or  w^ould  it 
be  as  fedulous  to  cherifli,  as  it  ever  has  been 
to  opprefs,  might  work  miracles  of  reforma- 
tion. 

I  allude 
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I  allude  principally  to  the  well-known  ftable 
difcipline  among  dealers,  of  figging  and  fir- 
ing. The  firft  is,,  to  thruft  a  corn  (as  it  is 
phrafed)  of  ginger  into  the  fundament  of  a 
horfe,  or  burden  of  a  mare,  the  inftant  or  being 
led  out  to  fiiew,  for  the  purpofe  of  irritation, 
and  of  elevating  the  tail,  which  is  thereby 
ufually  cocked  up  in  a  monftrous  and  ludi- 
crous manner.  Firing  is  the  difcipline  of  the 
whip,  which  is  ufed  to  aroufe  every  fpark  of 
metde  in  the  horfe.  The  latter  is  an  everlaft- 
ing  fource  of  cruelty,  perpetrated  by  a  race  of 
brutal  and  infenfible  mifcreants,  who  would  be 
as  little  fcrupulous  to  derive  gain  from  the 
torture  of  their  own  fpecies.  Horfes,  whilft 
in  fuch  hands,  live  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  ap- 
prehenfion  and  mifery.  Almoft  every  hour 
in  the  day,  the  tormentor  goes  into  the  ftable, 
like  a  Weft-Indian  Negro-driver,  whip  in  hand, 
and  inflitts  the  cruelty  of  the  lafti  upon  each 
horfe,  in  order  to  make  him  lively  and  apt  to 
fly,  even  at  the  found  of  a  man's  foot;  and 
this  correction  from  habit,  from  a  deiire  of 
reaping  all  its  imaginary  benefit,  and  ^rom  fup- 
pofed  caufes  of  offence,  is  often  performed^ with 
the  utmoft  force.  But  the  barbarity' is  never 
fo  monftrous,  or  rather  helHfti,  as  when  infiici- 
e(J  upon  the  debilitated  and  crippled  obje6ls  of 
excefiive  labour.  Too  much  of  this  is  prac- 
tifed  at  the  fales  of  worn-out  poft-hacks  and 
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machiners ;  I  once  fav/  a  poor  mare,  ftone 
blind,  exquifitely  (liaped,  and  fliewing  all  the 
marks  of  high  blood,  moft  unmercifully  cut 
with  the  whip,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  fale,  in  order  to  bring  her  to  the 
ufe  of  her  ftiffened  limbs :  it  was  a  fruitlefs 
piece  of  cruehy,  her  labour  was  done,  and  fhe 
was  receiving  her  reward  from  the  hand  of 
ungrateful  man !  I  faw  the  tears  trickling  down 
her  cheeks,  and  to  me  it  was  an  affe6ling  fight. 
All  this  barbarity  is  totally  unneceffary,  for  the 
intent  of  it  is  fo  generally  known,  that  it  can 
deceive  nobody  ;  nay  it  often  has  the  effe6l  of 
producing  hidden  cramps  in  a  horfe,  and  al- 
ways of  fpoiling  his  trot  upon  a  fl^ew.  I  inhfl 
upon  it,  from  long  obfervation,  that  all  horfes 
are  fliewn  to  the  beft  advantage  by  a  moderate 
uk  of  the  whip.  1  here  is  alfo  a  cruel  folly 
prevalent  among  cow-jobbers,  namely,  that  of 
Ifocking  the  cows,  as  it  is  called  ;  they  oblige 
ihefe  creatures  to  fuffer  the  pains  of  retention, 
twenty-four  or  perhaps  forty-eight  hours,  pre- 
vious to  fale,  that  they  may  have  a  great  fhew 
of  milk  ;  as  if  all  buyers  of  cows  were  not  aware 
of  the  cuftom,  and  of  confequence  deception 
muff  be  out  of  queftion.  The  plea  that  any 
knowledge  of  the  animal  can  be  thence  ob- 
tained, is  ridiculous  ;  for  there  are  other  rules  of 
judging  infinitely  more  certain,  familiar  to  every 
experienced  man.     Many   cows  get  inflamed 

and 
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and  even  indurated  udders  from  this  pradice, 
from  which  they  never  perfeftly  recover. 

To  return  to  figging  and  firing.  The  Lon- 
don dealers,  with  fome  few  exceptions,  permit 
no  fervant  to  (liew  a  horfe  without  having  pre- 
vioufiy  figged  him,  under  a  certain  forfeit. 
They  aflert,  they  areobhged  to  purchafe  horfes 
in  the  country  (hewn  in  that  manner,  and  that 
they  can  do  no  lek,  in  juftice  to  themfelves, 
than  to  Vnc'w  them  under  fimilar  advantages  in 
town ;  the  truth  is,  the  cufi:om  is  inveterate 
among  them,  and  they  can  fee  no  beauty  or 
merit  in  a  horfe,  unlefs  he  is  transformed  into  a 
Merry-Andrew,  and  jumps  about  from  fide  to 
fide  as  irdi{l:ra61ed,  knocking  his  huggon-bones 
againfl  every  wall  he  goes  near.  But  all  this  is 
but  a  poor  recommendation  to  a  man  of  tafte 
and  judgment  in  horfes,  and  I  am  convinced 
the  dealer  thereby  often  mifles  his  mark.  As 
to  the  pra61ice,  as  intended  to  favour  deception, 
or  cover  unfoundnefs,  the  remedy  is  always  in 
the  purchafer's  own  hands.  *'  Mr.  Double-cut, 
"  unlefs  you  chufe  to  keep  the  whip  intirely 
"  out  of  fight  of  the  horfe,  and  the  ginger  out 

*•'  of  reach  of  his ,  our  bufinefs  is  at  an 

"  end.  Good-day  ;  I  wifh  you  a  better  cuftom- 
*'  er." — Prob.  eft. 

There  is  a  prejudice  fomewhat  general,  but 
which    holds    much    the    fame    relation    with 

truth 
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truth  that  prejudices  generally  do  ;  r.amely, 
that  good  horfes  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  dealers,  and  we  frequently  fee  it  in- 
ferted  in  an  advertifement,  by  way  of  additional 
recommendation  of  a  horfe,  that  he  does  not 
belong:  to  a  dealer,  or  that  he  has  never  been  in 
a  dealer's  hands.  It  is  yet  flrange,  that  a  man 
whofe  living  is  to  deal  in  them,  who  has  fo 
many  through  his  hands,  v>^ho  goes  to  the  faun- 
tain  head  to  obtain  them  frefli  and  young,  and 
whofe^-intereft  it  is  to  fell  good  horfes,  (hould 
have  none  of  that  kind  to  fell,  and  fomewhat 
more  fo,  that  a  private  perfon  fliould  be  deli- 
rous  of  parting  with  fo  fcarce  and  valuable  a 
commodity.  I  will  agree,  that  a  fecond  hand 
good  horfe  is  far  preferable  to  a  frefh  bad  one. 
But  upon  the  average,  young  and  frefh  horfes 
muft  neceilarily  bear  the  premium  ;  and  if  a 
dealer  be  careful  to  furnifli  his  ftables  with 
fuch,  no  blame  ought  to  attach  to  him  ;  for 
were  he  to  journey  into  the  country,  with  the 
refolution  to  buy*  none  but  good  horfes,  his 
journeys  would  be  many,  and  his  purchafes 
few  indeed. 

Horfes  go  through  the  hands  of  feveral 
defcriptions  of  perfons  before  they  reach  the 
metropolis.  The  confiderable  breeders  fell  their 
colts  to  another  clafs,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to 
keep  them  until  they  are  fit  for  market  and 

general 
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general  uFe.     Thefe  lad  difpofe  of  their  horfes  . 
either  at  their  country  fairs,  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  particular  connexions  in  town. 

The  London  horfe -dealers  confift  of  two 
clafles,  fuch  as  conflantly  buy  and  fell  at  repo- 
fitories,  and  fales.by  au6lion,  their  trade  being 
chiefly  confined  to  fecond-hand  horfes,  for 
hackney  work  and  inferior  purpofes  ;  and  of 
tl  tofe  who  fupply  themfelves  from  the_  country. 
Many  of  thefe  lafl:  attend  the  repofitories  where 
they  frequently  find  much  more  advantageous 
bargains  than  can  be  met  with  in  the  country; 
and  fome  have  farms,  whither  their  London 
purchafes  are  fcnt,  in  order  to  be  converted  in 
due  time  into  "  Horfes  frefli  from  the  breeder's 
hands." 

It  may  be  neceiTary  to  mention  a  fubdivifion 
of  dealers,  for  the  information  of  thofe  it  may 
concern.  There  are  always  fome  few  who 
are  connoifleurs,  and  make  it  their  bufmefs  to 
fearch  out  horfes  of»high  qualification;  thefe 
men  will  always  be  found  out  by  enquiry.  As 
to  the  bulk  of  dealers,  all  they  know  or  care 
about  the  matter  is,  whether  a  horfe  fet  two 
good  ends,  look  big  enough,  and  be  in  a  felling 
condition. 

The  Repositories  in  London  have  gene- 
rally.of  late  years  been  three;  all  attempts  to 
fupport  a  fourth  having  hitherto  failed ;  Mr. 

Taplin, 
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Taplin,  however,  is  at  this  inflant  repeating  the 
experiment,  and  time  mufl  determine  his  fuc- 
cels.  His  fale  is  weekly,  on  Tuefday,  in  Edge- 
ware  Road. 

The  eftabhfiied  Repofitories  are  Tatter- 
sal's,  near  Hyde  Park  Corner;  where  Horfes, 
carriages,  and  harnefs  of  all  kinds,  are  fold 
by  au6lion  twice  a  week,  Monday  and  Thurf- 
dav,  at  twelve  o'clock;  Ald rich's,  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  on  Wednefday ;  andLANG- 
horne's,  or  the  City  Repository,  in  Bar- 
bican, on  Friday,  Smithfield  market,  or  fair, 
for  horfes,  is  held  every  Friday  afiernoon. 

Tatterfal's  is  the  chief  repofitory  for  race- 
horfes,  ftallions,  brood-mares,  hunters,  and 
bred  hacknies  ;  although  horfes  of  all  kinds  are 
to  be  found  there.  Other  cattle  of  valuable 
breed,  and  high  price,  are  fometimes  fent 
thither  for  fale ;  alfo  dogs,  or  any  animals 
which  have  relation  to  field  fports.  There  is. 
a  fubfcription-room  always  open  on  fale-days, 
where  fporting  people  meet  for  the  purpofe  of 
betting,  and  the  general  bufinefs  of  the  turf. 
The  fubfcription  one  guinea  annually,  and 
open  to  the  public. 

Aldrich's,  the  oldeft  repofitory,  being  the 
original  one  opened  many  years  ago  by  Beaver, 
is,  for  horfes  of  all  defcriptions,  but  chiefly  for 
hacknies,  and  horfes  for  quick  draught. 

At 
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At  Langhorne's  the  bulk  of  the  fales  confifts 
of  hacks,  journey -horfes,  machiners,  ftage-wag- 
gon  and  cart-horfes. 

Smithfield  Market  is  for  the  refufe  of  all 
kinds,  including  fuch  as  are  intended  for  flaugh- 
ter,  which  too  often  exhibit  a  pitiable  fight. 
Some  few  frefh  horfes  are  there  expofed  to  fale, 
particularly  of  the  cart-kind,  and  it  may  be 
noted,  that  the  principal  dealers  in  cart-horfes 
refide  in  that  neighbourhood^  and  are  to  be  met 
with  at  market. 

The  CHARGES  at  repofitories  are  as  follow : 
Keep,  half-a-crown ^(^^r  night;  duty,  on  fale  by 
auftion,  ten-pence  in  the  pound  ;  commifTion, 
one  fhilling  j^^r  pound.  If  the  horfe  be  put  up, 
and  not  fold,  the  expence  is  half-a-crown ;  if 
fold  by  private  contraft,  no  duty  attaches.  A 
particular  day  of  payment  for  horfes  fold,  is 
fixed  at  each  Repofitory  ;  a  neceflary  meafure 
with  regard  to  warranted  horfes,  as  they  are 
liable  to  be  returned,  if  not  anfwerable,  within 
the  three  days.  I  have  been  told,  that  at  Rfe- 
pofitories,  particularly  Tatterfal's,  open  accounts 
are  kept  with  conftant  purchafers,  and  confider- 
able  credit  given ;  but  I  fpeak  barely  from 
report. 

Horfes  intended  for  fale  by  auftion,  fnould 
be  fent,  at  lateft,  on  the  morning  preceding  the 
fale-day,  that  they  may  go  out  m  good  place  ; 
and    if   they  have  been  accuftomed  to  ftand 
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clothed  at  home,  they  ought  to  be  fent  with 
their  clothes,  left  the  accidental  roughnefs  of 
their  coats  fliould  hurt  their  market.  The  price 
may  be  limited,  or  a  perfon  may  attend  to  bid. 
Thofe  fent  from  the  country^  fhould  arrive 
fome  days  before  the  fale  ;  and  if  horfes  of  high 
price,  it  is  common  for  them  to  continue  fome 
time  at  the  Repofitory,  their  own  grooms  at- 
tending them. 

There  are  frequently  printed  catalogues,  and 
the  expence  of  inferting  a  horfe  is  one  (hilling ; 
horfes  are  alfo  particularly  advertifed  at  the 
option  and  expence  of  the  proprietor. 

Repofitories,  I  think,  are  the  beft  places  for 
the  difpofai  of  horfes  of  high  qualification  and  , 
great  value,  either  by  au6lion  or  private  con- 
traft ;  but  the  worft  poffible,  for  low  priced 
ones,  fmce  the  duty  and  charges  muft  eat  deep 
into  their  fmall  value;  fuch  are  beft  got  rid 
of  at  Smithfield,  where  the  feller  incurs  no 
charge  but  the  price  of  a  halter  ;  and  buyers  of 
ordinary  horfes  are  commonly  either  to  be 
found,  or  heard  of,  at  Smithfield.  The  market 
prices  of  horfes,  although  fupported  by  the  mi- 
litary demand,  were  extremely  low  during  the  ' 
earlier  part  of  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  thofe 
of  great  intrinfic  value,  from  uncommon  powders. 
Such  have  been  fold  at  high  rates.  Mr.  Tat- 
terfal  refufed  two-hundred  guineas  for  his  Nor- 
folk chefnut  Gelding,  got  by  Foy  ;  but  a  few 
7  weeks. 
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weeks  afterwards  fold  him  at  the  hammer,  with- 
out warrant,  for  one  hundred  and  forty  gui- 
neas. This  nag,  I  underftand,  was  tried  to  trot 
thirty  miles  on  the  Newmarket  road,  carrying 
his  owner,  upwards  of  feventeen  ftone,  which 
he  performed  in  two  or  three  minutes  over  two 
hours. 

The  mofl  formidable  part  of  the  prefent  Chap- 
ter is  now  at  hand,  for  who  fiiall  prefume  to 
counfel  a  man  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  or  a  horfe  ? 
I  have  only  to  point  out  where,  and  how,  the 
latter  may  beft  be  had.  All  who  know  horfes, 
live  in  the  conftant  convi6lion  how  irkfome  a 
bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  one  to  the  unfkilful, 
who  are  ever  attached  to  dazzling  fliew,  in  pre- 
ference to  juft  proportion  and  intrinfic  worth. 
But  what  a  fortunate  coincidence,  that  good 
judges  are  to  the  full  as  fcarce  as  good  horfes. 
To  the  true  adept  I  hy,fois /age  pour  toi-meme, 
and  fuffer  every  gentleman  to  pleafe  himfelf. 

It  is  my  advice  to  all  perfons  unfliilled  in 
horfes,  but  no  concern  of  mine  whether  or  not 
they  follow  it,  by  no  means  to  purchafe  one 
upon  their  own  judgment  folely,  fuch  ftep  being 
too  often  followed  by  repentance,  and  a  degree 
of  vexation  and  difappointment,  even  to  a  rich 
man.  To  thofe  who  defire  to  be  out  of  leading- 
firings,  I  recommend  found  theory,  and  much 
praQice.  But  upon  whom  are  the  uninformed 
to  rely  ?    Upon  their  own  fervants  ?    It  is  my 
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duty  to  ftate,  that  I  have  heard  of  treachery  and 
difiionefty  in  fome  of  that  clafs,  by  whom  the 
intereftofa  mailer  has  been  facrificed  to  the 
dealer  for  a  bribe.  Inferior  horfes  have  been 
in  that  way  puflied  ofiF,  at  high  prices,  and  valu- 
able ones  fold  for  no  juft  caufe,  and  very  little 
money.  Perhaps  it  is  as  fafe  a  method  as  anyj 
for  a  gentleman  firfl  of  all  to  make  enquiry  into 
the  prices  current,  and  to  truft  the  remainder  of 
the  bufinefs  to  a  dealer  of  repute,  allowing  him 
fufficient  time,  and  giving  a  very  minute  de- 
fcription  of  the  kind  of  horfe  wanted.  Under 
fuch  circumftances,  it  would  be  the  intereft  of  a 
dealer  to  aft  honourably,  and  I  fhould  fuppofe 
the  purfuit  of  that  kind  of  bufmefs  would  turn 
to  much  better  account  in  the  end,  than  the 
filly  praftice  of  many  dealers,  who  w^arrant  all 
the  horfes  they  fell  to  be  good  ones. 

The  convenience  of  repcfitories  in  town,  as  a 
point  of  meeting  between  buyers  and  fellers,  is 
indubitable.  The  conftant  and  material  quef- 
tion,  with  thofe  who  want  a  ferviceable  horfe,  is 
— how  far  a  repofitory  may  be  depended  upon 
in  that  refpeft  ?  That  will  beft  appear  from  a 
(Isetch  of  what  is  generally  to  be  found  there : 
to  wit,  fecond-hand  horfes,  and  occafionally  a 
few  frefli  country  horfes,  which  the  neceflities 
of  fome  of  the  dealers,  or  other  accidental  cir- 
cumftances, may  have  brought  thither.  Second- 
hand horfes,  or  fuch  as  have  already  paffed  the 
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ordeal  of  town  fervice,  are  to  be  divided  into 
feveral  clafTes ;  for  example,  into  thofe  which 
have  done  their  work;  thofe  miferable  devils 
which  were  never  calculated  to  do  any,  but  are 
deftined  to  beat  the  rounds  of  London  until 
they  are  fwallowed  up  in  the  vortex  and  difap- 
pear ;  thofe  which  are  in  various  degrees  injured 
by  labour  or  ill-ufage,  but  which  are  recover- 
able by  care;  and  thofe  w^hich  have  been  chop- 
ped and  changed,  and  difcarded,  to  be  replaced 
perhaps  for  infinitely  worfe,  by  ignorant  and 
capricious  owners.  Behold  an  ample  field  for 
the  exercife  of  judgment  in  horfes ;  and  Ihould 
a  man  venture  there,  even  without  poffeffing 
that  judgment,  it  is  a  lottery  where  he  may 
perhaps  gain  a  prize,  and  where,  at  the  worft, 
his  blank  will  be  worth  fomething.  It  is  appa- 
rent then,  that  good  nags  may  be  found  at  a 
repofitory,  by  thofe  who  have  wit  enough  to 
pick  them  out ;  and  equally  apparent,  that 
there  is  a  chance  to  meet  with  fecond-hand  ones 
at  the  private  ftable  of  a  dealer,  who  fells  none 
but  fuch  as  are  "  freili  from  the  breeders  in  the 
"  country." 

There  may  be  perhaps,  upon  the  average, 
from  five  to  fifteen  guineas  faved  in  the  price  of 
a  nag  by  purchafing  at  a  repofitory ;  it  is  for 
the  adventurer  to  confider,  whether  that  pre- 
mium be  adequate  to  the  rifk.  Many  of  the 
befi:  cattle  in  the  country  have   been  fold  at 
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auQion  for  very  fmall  fums.     Bifhop's  famous 
brown  mare,  was  at  fix  years  old  fent  to  Aid- 
rich's  for  fale,  and  was  at  lad  purchafed  by  him- 
felfat  a  very  inconfiderable   price.     The  ca- 
price of  a  certain  defcription  of  people  towards 
horfes  is  almoft  miraculous ;  they  feem  to  enter- 
tain a  natural  antipathy  to  good  ones,  which 
they  are  fure  to  rejeft,  but  more  certainly  ftiil  if 
offered  at  a  m.oderate  price  ;  whilO;  they  will 
lug  out  their  gold   moft  liberally,  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  fome  ill-fhaped,  cock-tailed  garroon, 
intrinfically  not  worth  nine-pence.     I  could  il- 
luflrate  this  by  a  cloud  of  examples,  of  which 
take  the  following  as  a  fpecinrien.   A  gentleman 
purchafed  of  a  dealer  a  well-bred  black  gelding, 
five  years  old,  fifteen  hands  high,  and  mafler  of 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  ftone,  road  or  field ; 
the  price  was  thirty-eight  guineas,  a  confider- 
able  one  at  that  time.'     The  gentleman  kept 
him  about  a  twelvemonth,  hunting  him  occa- 
fionally,  but  never  experienced  any  fatisfa6lion 
with  him,  his  groom  liking  the  horfe  (fill  worfe. 
He  was  to  be  ^ot  rid  of  at  any  rate,  and  whe- 
ther at  the   repofitory  or  not,  I  have  now  for- 
gotten, but  he  was  purchafed  for  a  trifle  by  a 
butcher,  who  was  a  fappofed  judge  of  horfes. 
The  butcher  became  weary  of  him,  and  fold 
him  to  a  friend  of  mine,  for  about  fifteen  pounds. 
My  friend,  chiefly  on  the  repreferitation  of  ano- 
ther fuppofed  judge,  and  who  after  riding  the 
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horfe  frequently,  pronounced  him  good  for  no- 
thing, thought  himfelf  well  rid  of  him  at  eleven 
pounds.  In  the  hands  of  this  lafl  proprietor  I 
tried  him.  He  was  one  of  the  fafeft  and  plea- 
fanteft  horfes,  and  the  fpeedieft  walker,  I  ever 
rode — he  trotted  near  or  altogether  fourteen 
miles  within  the  hour,  and  was  a  perfe^i  can^ 
terer — I  faw  him  many  times  leap  the  bar, 
higher  than  a  five-barred  gate,  both  {landing 
and  flying,  in  a  ftyle  of  the  highefl;  excellence ; 
and  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  had  more 
fpeed  for  a  burft,  than  many  winners  of  plates  : 
add  to  all  this,  he  was  an  elegant  figure. 

At  a  repofitory,  the  choice  of  horfes  is  great, 
and  the  opportunity  of  examination  and  trial  as 
fair  as  can  be  reafonably  defired,  fince  the  pro- 
prietor is  the  middle  man  between  buyer  and 
feller.  Previoufly  to  the  fale,  a  perfon  may  ride 
the  horfe  which  he  has  fele61ed,  or  fee  him  rid- 
den. One  great  reafon  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  pri- 
vate purchafers  at  a  repofitory,  is,  that  they 
feldom  think  to  attend  until  the  time  of  fale, 
when  their  fpirits  being  exalted,  and  their  eager- 
nefs  whetted  by  the  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
the  flourifli  of  the  hammer,  and  the  crack  of  the 
whip,  they  dafh  at  an  extempore  bargain,  to  be 
repented  of  afterwards,  when  the  falfe  fire  fiiall 
have  become  extin6l  both  in  themfelves  and 
the*  horfe.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  who  ex- 
perts fuccefs  here,  mull  attend  at  lead  fome 
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hours  before  the  fale,  where  he  may  probably 
make  good  advantage  of  his  own,  or  the  expe- 
rience of  an  attendant.  He  will  find,  as  well 
here  as  elfewhere,  that  the  filver  key  will  un- 
lock the  fecrets  of  the  interior  cabinet.  The 
loweil  price  that  a  horfe  will  be  fold  at,  is  fre- 
quently fixed ;  in  which  cafe,  if  he  be  judged 
worth  the  money,  it  is  obvioufly  the  interefi;  of 
a  buyer  to  prevent  his  going  to  the  hammer. 
Thefe  fales  furnifh  the  occafion  of  a  confider- 
able  fpeculative  trade  in  horfes,  which  are  there 
purchafed  and  fent  into  the  country,  to  be  made 
frefh,  and  in  condition  to  be  refold.  Great 
fkill  is  requifite  to  determine  whether  a  worked 
horfe  be  in  a  recoverable  ftate,  becaufe  if  too 
much  injured  in  his  joints,  or  too  old,  he  will  fre- 
quently come  up  from  grafs  more  crippled  than 
when  firfl;  fent  thither ;  a  thing  which  I  have  of- 
ten witneffed,  but  could  never  account  for  to  my 
own  fatisfaftion.  When  the  paftern  joints,  from 
conftdnt  fevere  labour  over  the  road,  have  be- 
come callous  and  floney,and  the  finews  contra6l- 
ed,  the  cafe  is  infinitely  worfe  than  when  they  are 
in  a  lax  ftate ;  the  former  fituation  is  hopelefs. 
The  middle  priced  horfes,  and  fuch  as  are  war- 
ranted found,  are  the  befl:  obje6ls  of  fpeculation. 
The  London  repofitorics  are  the  bell  markets 
in  the  world  for  brood  mares,  of  all  defcriptions, 
except  firft-rate  cart-mares,  and  I  have  often 
wondered  that  recourfe  is  fo  feldom  had  thither 
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by  the  country  breeders.  But  there  would  be  a 
little  trouble  in  the  bufinefs,  and  what  is  of  ftill 
greater  confequence  it  would  be  a  breach  of  ^ 
facred  cuftom.  Many  a  mare  have  I  feen, 
a6lua]Iy  worth  fifty  pounds  for  the  flud,  and  if 
compared  with  fuch  as  are  commonly  ufed  for 
that  purpofe,  perhaps  feveral  fifties,  knocked 
down  at  five  guineas  to  run  in  a  fifli  cart.  There 
is  a  notion  current  amongll  fome  perfons  in  the 
country,  that  fuch  w^orked  mares  will  not  breed, 
or  that  they  are,  in  fome  refpefts,  improper  for 
that  purpofe.  It  is  futile.  Thofe  mares  pur- 
chafed  at  Michaelmas,  and  wintered  in  a  good 
warm  flraw-yard,  with  the  allowance  of  a  few 
carrots,  will  take  the  horfe  in  due  feafon,  with 
as  promifing  hopes  as  any  whatever;  and  after 
breeding  a  foal,  may  be  probably  recovered  in 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  to  the  degree  of  being 
able  to  do  great  fervice.  An  excellent  author 
remarks,  that  the  greateft  profit  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  mare,  by  alternation  of  labour  and 
breeding.  Good  ferviceable  plough-horfes  are 
often  to  be  purchafed  at  thefe  places,  much 
cheaper  than  in  the  country. 

The  Spring  is  necefiarily  the  dearefi;  time  for 
horfes,  from  the  cufi;om  fo  generally  prevalent 
of  riding  in  the  fummer  feafon  only  :  the  fame 
caufe  operates,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  price  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
Towards  Gunpowder  Treafon,  the  town  repofi- 
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tories  are  always  full ;  between  that  period  and 
Chriftmas  the  furplus  is  taken  off,  and  prices 
advance  gradually  until  the  feafon  for  the  com- 
pany to  leave  town,  when  it  is  not  uncommon, 
from  various  caufes,  for  them  to  fuffer  a  fudden 
declenfion ;  and  in  fome  years,  a  horfe  has  been 
purchafed  at  Midfummer  five  guineas  cheaper 
than  he  could  have  been  obtained  at  Lady-day. 
Thefe  obfervations,  fo  trite  and  generally 
known,  I  offer  merely  in  the  ftyle  of  memo- 
randa. In  the  fame  way  I  muff  remark,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  either  prudent  or  advantageous 
to  part  with  a  good  horfe,  merely  becaufe  he 
will  not  be  wanted  in  the  winter,  fince  that 
breed  is  fo  very  fcarce,  and  fince  the  defalcation 
in  price  is  almoft  always  larger  than  the  amount 
of  winter  keep  in  the  country,  and  concomitant 
charges.  On  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftion  may 
be  added,  that  by  allowing  a  valuable  horfe  fo 
fair  a  chance  as  an  annual  winter's  run,  to  cool 
his  limbs,  and  recruit  his  fi:rength,  he  might 
be  enabled  to  go  througli  his  bufinefs  in  the 
mofi;  perfecl  fi;yle,  even  to  his  twentieth  year, 
or  upwards  ;  and  at  that  late  period,  be  frefiier 
upon  his  legs,  and  more  fafe  to  ride,  than  moft 
of  the  vi61ims  of  our  ufual  and  improvident 
methods  at  feven  or  eight.  As  an  infiance, 
among  many,  of  the  longevity  and  lafl:ing  na- 
ture of  horfes,  there  was  living  in  the  fervice  of 
a  farmer,  near  Manchefter,  in  the  year  1787,  an 
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old  grey  horfe,  which  had  been  left  there  by  the 
Rebels  in  1745,  and  which  had  laboured  hard 
during  that  long  period  of  forty-two  years.  As 
fo  much  money  is  frequently  loft  in  chopping 
and  changing  of  horfes,  this  plan  muft  furely 
be  preferable  in  point  of  pecuniary  calculation ; 
in  the  regards  of  comfort  and  convenience, 
of  the  certainty  of  poffeffing  a  trufty  and 
faithful  flave,  whenever  our  occafions  call,  the 
preference  is  great  indeed.  It  is  natural  to  en^ 
tertain  fome  decrees  of  attachment  to  thefe 
creatures  ^vhich  are  dom.efticated  with  us,  and 
which  render  us  fuch  effential  fervices,  and 
wherever  pra6licable,  it  muft  be  delightful  to  a 
good  man,  to  render  even  a  brute  animal  happy 
in  its  condition  and  feelings.  CompafiTic  n  to 
old  age,  to  long  and  faithful  fervices,  ought  to 
form  a  part  of  this  plan.  It  is  mean  and  inde- 
fenfible  in  perfons  of  property,  to  defire  to  make 
fo  contemptible  an  addition  to  their  (lore,  as  the 
price  of  a  poor  old  horfe,  already  worn  out  in 
their  fervice ;  fuch,  if  neceiTary  to  be  put  away, 
(hould  be  (liot  at  once,  or  given  to  thofe  who 
would  engage  to  work  them  lightly,  and  ufe  them 
well.  Thefe  reflexions  have  ferved  to  recall  to 
my  mind  a  worthy  old  farmer,  in  truth,  one  of 
the  iufteft  and  moft  humane  of  men,  whofe  me- 
mory  is  very  dear  to  me.  His  frequent  'faying 
was  "  that  when  he  held  up  his  hand  at  the  Old 
"  Bailey  in  the  other  w^orld,  he  was  fure  he  fhould 
"  have  no  four-legged  witnefTes  againft  him." 
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CHAP.  V. 

ON   RUNNING  HORSES  AND  THE  TURF. 

"^HE  morality  of  the  turf,  or  of  horfe-rac- 
ing,  has  been  adverted  to  in  a  preceding 
Chapter,  and  its  public  or  national  ufe  defined 
to  confift  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
horfes ;  it  is  fo  generally  well  known  that  we 
owe  our  prefent  fuperiority  to  the  introdu61ion 
of  the  fouthern  horfe,  that  arguments  might 
rather  ferve  to  obfcure,  than  elucidate  the 
truth. 

There  are,  however,  who  aflTent  to  this  pofi- 
tion,  and  yet  contend  that  there  no  longer  exifts 
any  necelRty  for  the  encouragement  of  horfe- 
courfing,  which,  in  their  opinion,  from  certain 
alledged  abufes,  ought  rather  to  be  reflrained 
by  law.  They  affert  that  our  breed  of  horfes  has 
already  received  all  the  advantages  which  can 
poflibly  be  derived  from  racing  blood,  and  that 
any  farther  attention  to  pedigree,  or  the  main- 
tenance of  a  diftinft  fpecies,  is  become  totally 
unneceflary.  Mr.  Marfliall,  v^hofe  writings  I 
highly  refpeft,  and  with  whom  it  is  not  poflible 
I  can  differ  in  many  cafes,  feems  to  favour  thefe 
opinions. 

I  neverthelefs  contend  for  the  neceflity,  at 
lead,  the  utility,  of  a  referve  of  thorough-bred 
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horfes  in  this  country,  on  the  ground,  that  were 
the  fpecies  negleded,  and  fufFered  to  be  indif- 
criminately  blended  amongft  the  whole  genus, 
the  Englifh  faddle-horfe  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, become  retrograde  in  quality,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  time  would  degenerate  into  the  round 
buttock,  gummy  carcafe,  and  coarfe  head  of 
former  days.  In  fa6l,  examples  enough  of  this 
degeneracy  are  always  to  be  feen  in  the  fluds  of 
the  different  breeders,  which  Mr.  Marfhall  him- 
felf  allows ;  and  the  neceffity  of  an  occafional 
recourfe  to  thorough  blood  is  fully  apparent. 
Nor  is  the  number  of  well-fhaped  half-bred 
ftallions  ever  very  confiderable,  or  fuflBcient  for 
the  demand  of  the  country. 

The  idea  with  which  fome  people  amufe 
themfelves,  of  putting  an  end  to  horfe-racing 
by  law,  I  think  filly  enough.  I  fhould  be  forry 
to  fee  the  day,  when  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England,  attached  to  that  fport,  could  be  fuffi- 
ciently  depreffed  in  fpirit  to  affent  to  fuch  a 
law,  or  rather  trefpafs  upon  their  free  agency. 
On  the  courfe  only,  can  the  worth  of  this  pecu- 
liar fpecies  be  effayed,  and  independently  of 
that  objeft,  it  is  fcarcely  probable  that  the  breed 
would  be  kept  diftinft,  or  that  any  very  minute 
attention  would  be  beflowed  upon  pedigree. 
It  is  well  known,  that  not  only  have  varieties 
of  a  genus  of  animals  been  often  blended  and 
loft   by    negleft,  but   even  arts    and  different 
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branches  of  knowledge  have  perifhed  in  the 
fame  way.  From  the  difcontinuance  of  horfe- 
racing,  the  Enghfti  thorough-bred  horfe,  the 
fource  of  ahnoft  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  fpe- 
cies,  might  become  extinft.  Thus  the  turf  is  a 
grand  national  obje6l,  and  its  votaries  are  admi- 
niftering,  through  the  medium  of  their  plea- 
fures,  to  the  intereft  and  profperity  of  their 
country. 

The  fage  lucubrations  of  our  clofet-jockeySj 
which  occafionally  make  their  appearance  in 
the  daily  prints,  for  the  edification  of  the  pub- 
lic, are  in  the  following  ftrain,  "  When  the  turf 
"  has  funk  into  that  contempt  it  merits,  we 
"  Ihall  again  have  that  race  of  ftrong  boney 
"  horfes  to  which  our  forefathers  were  accuf- 
*'  tomed ;  the  old  Englifli  hunter,  will  again 
"  rear  his  creft."'  Precifely  fo,  in  part,  it  would 
be  no  doubt ;  and  we  fliould  again  jog  on  after 
the  fober  rate  of  half-a-dozen  miles  ;^^r  hour, 
upon  that  marble  breaded  fort,  which  old 
Bracken  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  pioneer 
horfes,"  and  again  might  we  make  a  long  day 
of  travelling  fifty  miles  in  a  ftage  coach.  So 
much  for  the  fi;rong  boney  horfes  of  our  grand- 
fires.  Refpefting  the  old  Englifli  hunter,  fo 
highly  in  favour  with  thefe  reforming  jockies, 
he  was  always  a  half-bred  horfe,  and  how 
would  they  contrive  to  make  fuch  an  one 
without  the  help  of  racing  blood  .^ — With  para- 
graphs 
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graphs  of  the  above  tendency,  may  be  clafled 
thoie  congenial  ones,  which,  at  leaft  during 
every  unfortunate  period  of  war  and  diftrefs, 
announce  the  decHne  of  the  turf,  and  forebode, 
with  exultation,  its  approaching  ruin.  It  was 
nothing  uncommon,  even  in  regular  and  au- 
thentic prophefying  times,  for  two  prophets, 
equally  well-bred,  to  predi6l  clean  contrary 
things  ;  and  I  will  be  bold  to  foretell  the  in- 
CREASE,  inftead  of  the  decline  of  horfe-racing. 
Never  were  fo  many  bred  flallions  kept  in  Eng- 
land as  at  prefent,  never  was  Newmarket  better 
attended  than  at  the  late  meetings. 

Horfe  racing  is  of  confiderable  antiquity  in 
this  ifland,  and  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the 
eleventh  century,  but  did  not  begin  to  put  on 
any  regulated  form  until  the  acceffion  of  the 
Houfe  of  Stuart,  moft  of  the  princes  of  which 
entertained  great  partiality  for  the  fport,  as  has 
been  already  remarked.  Newmarket  began  to 
be  frequented  previoufly  to  the  Civil  War ;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  encouraged  by  the 
prefence  of  the  monarch  and  his  favourites,  it 
fnone  forth  in  full  glory  :  every  body  knows  it 
now,  by  common  fame,  as  the  head-quarters  of 
the  turf.  Frequent  meetings,  at  flated  periods, 
are  there  held,  and  the  fport  generally  conti- 
nues throughout  the  week ;  there  are  about 
fourfcore  places  befides,  in  England,  where 
races  are  annually  held  ;  in  fome  twice  in  the 

year. 
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year.  At  Newmarket,  nearly  all  races  are  de- 
termined at  one  heat,  as  a  meafure  of  neceflityj 
from  their  ufual  number  and  variety. 

The  fpeed  and  continuance  of  the  race-horfes 
muff  neceflarily  be  affefted  and  governed,  in 
certain  degrees,  by  the  weight  which  they  have 
to  carry;  and  reafoning  upon  that  pofition,  it 
will  be  eafily  conceived,  that  if  two  horfes  be 
equally  matched  in  point  of  fpeed  and  flrength, 
and  put  to  their  utmoft  exertion  for  a  confider- 
able  diftance,  the  horfe  which  carries  the  lead 
weight,  by  even  only  a  fmgle  pound,  muft  in- 
fallibly have  the  advantage  to  a  certain  degree 
(however  fmall)  in  the  ability  of  going  more 
fwift  and  lading  longer,  than  his  antagonift. 
The  fwifter  the  race,  and  the  longer  it  is  con* 
tinued,  the  more  in  proportion  will  the  horfe  be 
affected  by  the  weight  he  carries.  It  is  faid,  that 
in  running  four  miles,  feven  pounds  make  the 
difference  of  a  diftance,  or  two  hundred  and 
forty  yards,  between  horfes  of  equal  goodnefs. 
This  aflPair  of  weight  is  regulated  with  fcientific 
precilion  upon  the  turf,  and  forms  a  prime  con- 
fideration  in  all  fporting  tranfadions.  The 
weights  carried  by  race-horfes  vary  from  the 
maximum  twelve  (lone,  fourteen  pounds  to  the 
(lone,  to  a  feather,  which  means  a  boy  of  the 
lighted  weight  to  be  found. 

The  thorough-bred  courfer,  is,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  the  mod  ufeful  fpecies  of  the 

horfe. 
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horfc,  as  being  applicable  to  every  purpofe, 
from  innate  qualities,  which  can  be  predicated 
of  no  other  fpecies  of  the  animal.  Sampfon, 
Babram,  and  Eclipfe,  from  felected  large  and 
fhort-legged  bred  mares,  would  have  produced 
very  ufeful  flock  for  thq  fhafts  of  a  dray  -,  but  I 
do  not  warrant  that  fuch  would  be  fuperior  to 
our  real  cart-flock.  Two  defcriptions  of  per- 
fons  appear  to  me  to  jr.dge  erroneoufly,  thofe 
who  fuppofe  all  racers  to  be  a  fpider-legged 
and  ufelefs  breed,  and  thofe  who  contend,  that 
our  whole  attention  ouq;ht  to  be  direfted  to 
breeding  them  of  a  large  lize.  -  The  chief 
objeft  in  breeding  a  race-horfe  ought  to  be 
truth  and  fymmetry  in  the  cardinal  points  ;  it 
is  always  eafy  enough  to  produce  bulk,  particu- 
larly in  the  crois,  for  other  purpofes. 

I  have  in  the  Firft  Volume,  'defined  a  tho- 
rough-bred horfe  or  racer,  to  be  originally  the 
produce  of  certain  parts  of  Afia  or  Africa,  or 
of  the  South  of  Europe.  In  the  infancy  of 
racing  in  this  country,  any  fouthern  horfe,  or 
the  get  of  fuch  from  Englifh  mares,  if  tolera- 
bly fhaped,  was  trained  for  the  courfe.  Shape 
and  a6tivity  were  the  chief  points  attended  to,  ' 
and  pedigree  was  not  required  with  that  pun61i- 
lious  degree  of  cxaftnefs  which  has  of  late 
years  obtained.  At  what  period  pedigree  be- 
came fo  much  an  objeft  of  confequence,  I  have 
been   unable  to  difcover,  and  I   believe  there 
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exifl  no  documents  on  that  head  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  Anne,  when  fportfmen  were  by  no 
means  io  particular  in  the  relation  as  in  the 
prefent  day.  Although  flying  Childers  was 
doubtlefs  a  high-bred  hoiTe,  and  the  integrity 
of  his  blood  the  more  to  be  depended  upon, 
from  the  circumftance  of  his  having  been  bred 
in  and  in,  we  may  eafily  deteft  the  bafkrd 
blood  in  the  irregular  fliapes  exhibited  in 
portraits  of  the  running  horfes  of  thofe  days  ; 
and  your  Bay  Boltons,  Lampreys,  and  Bonny 
Blacks,  would  miake  but  a  poor  figure  over  the 
courfe,  againd  the  "  terrible,  terrible,  high- 
*'  bred  cattle"  of  the  prefent  time. 

A  true  racing  pedigree,  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  prefent  time,  ought  to  prove  under 
the' hand  of  the  breeder,  that  the  horfe  has  de- 
fcended  from  anceftors  of  genuine  racing  blood, 
without   the   intervention  of  a  fmsfle  ballard 

,  o 

crofs.  If  the  pedigrefe  be  long,  it  is  common  10 
take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  blood  I'ufficient, 
althoucrh  there  be  no  mare  mentioned  in  it, 
which  has  proved  her  blood  by  her  having  ac- 
tually raced  ;  but  ufually  all  the  horfes  are  re- 
puted runners  or  brothers  of  fuch.  The  greater 
number  of  mares  w^hich  have  raced,  contained 
in  a  pedigree,  the  furer  and  more  valuable,  no 
doubt  it  mufl:  be,  particularly  if  the  lafl:-men- 
tioned  be  fpecified  as  a  reputed  racer,  or  a 
natural  Arabian  or  Barb.  A  pedigree  of  one 
fmgle  defcent  is  held  fufficicnt,  when  the  fire 

and 
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ajid  dam  are  named  as  reputed  and  tried  run- 
ners ;  otherwife  a  (hort  pedigree  of  three  or 
four  defcents  would  not  conftitute  a  horfe 
thorough-bred;  it  might  ferve  for  a  hunter. 

It  is  yet  eafy  to  conceive  how  Hable  the 
pedigree  of  a  horfe  muff  be  both  to  error  and 
impofition,  and  that  the  bell  proof  of  true 
blood  muft  ever  confifl  in  performance,  ^'a- 
rious  accidental  ballard  croffes  have  occurred 
in  our  racing  breed,  at  different  periods,  chiefly 
diflant  ones ;  and  they  are  frequently  eafy 
enough  diflinguilliable  in  the  figure  of  the 
(lock,  by  a  critical  eye.  The  two  mod  re- 
markable inftances  widiin  my  recoUeftion,  are 
thofe  of  Bay  Bolton  and  Sampfon.  I'he  for- 
mer, foaled  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was  got  by 
a  large  horfe  without  pedigree,  called  Haut- 
boy, bred  by  a  farmer;  the  latter  by  Blaze,  out 
of  a  hunting  mare.  It  had  been  pretended  that 
Sampfon  was  out  of  a  thorough-bred  daughter 
of  Hartley 's. Hip ;  but  I  well  knew  the  man, 
who  more  than  half  a  century  ago  led  Samp- 
fbn's  dam  to  Blaze,  and  who  afterwards  bitted 
and  broke  the  colt ;  he  has  repeatedly  aflbred 
me,  that  the  pedigree  of  the  mare  was  un- 
known, an-d  that  fhe  appeared  about  diree 
parts  bred,  lliere  is  another  fpeculation  of 
feme  confequence  in  this  bufmefs,  which  is,  if 
we  concede  that  the  Mountain  Arab  is  the 
only  true  racer,  and  refleO;  upon  the  numerous 
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certain  and  probable  baftard  crofles  here,  wc 
can  have  no  fuch  thing,  ftri6lly  fpeaking,  as  a 
thorough-bred  runner  in  this  country.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  we  have  had  few  real 
Mountain  Arabians  in  England,  excepting  the 
Darle'y  and  Godolphin  Arabians,  which  have 
been  generally  fuppofed  fuch.  The  fuperior 
excellence  of  their  ftock  feemed  to  counte- 
nance, or  rather  confirm,  the  opinion. of  the 
primary  and  unmixed  breed  of  thofe  ftallions, 
and  in  my  judgment  nothing  can  come  nearer 
to  the  idea  of  a  wild  mountain  horfe,  than  the 
portrait  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

The  far  greater  part  of  thofe  horfes  brought 
over  to  this  country,  under  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Arabians,  have,  I  believe,  never  feen 
Arabia,  or  have  been  of  its  inferior  breeds 
They  are  ufually  purchafed  in  the  Levant^ 
Barbary,  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  perfons  totally 
unacquainted  with  horfes,  or  at  any  rate  with 
the  peculiar  purpofe  for  which  fuch  horfes  are 
defigned ;  hence  a  number  of  inferior  and 
half-bred  Arabians  have  been  brought  over  at 
a  ufelefs  expence,  to  deteriorate  inflead  of 
amending  our  Arabian  breed,  and  to  bring  Ara- 
bian blood  into  difrepute.  I  may  have  ken 
about  a  fcore  fouthern  horfes,  called  Arabians, 
at  different  times,  not  one  among  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  true  mountain  horfe. 
Thofe  which  were  lately  at  the  Veterinary  Col- 
4  '  lege. 
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lege,  and  which  I  believe  were  imported  from 
India,  were  evidently  of  a  mixed  breed  ;  and 
the  Arabian  at.  Hampftead,  appears  upon  thq 
flighted  fiirvey,  to  be  no  more  than  a  three-part 
bred  horfe,  well  adapted  to  get  faddle  and  coach- 
horfes.  Thefe  remarks  may  ferve  to  account  for 
the  defe61s  of  the  new  blood,  as  it  has  been 
llvled  upon  the  turf;  and  as  fufhcient  reafons 
why  the  produce  of  Arabians  fo  feldom  run 
their  courfe  through.  We  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  two  famous  Arabians  above-named,  for 
our  'moft  valuable  racing  flock,  and  to  thofe  of 
the  latter  defcription,  for  our  numerous  difap- 
pointments. 

The  horle  next  in  quality  to  the  Arab,  is  the 
Mountain  Barb:  this  approximation  arifes  from 
fimilarity  of  climate  probably,  and  from  an  at- 
tention to  pedigree  paid  by  the  great  men,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Barbary.  The  Barb  is  lefs 
than  the  Arabian,  very  deep  breafled,  but  rather 
of  an  aflnine  or  mulifli  appearance;  if  genuine, 
he  gets  true  and  flout  runners. 

A  material  queflion  arifes  here,  have  we  any 
farther  occaflon  for  Arabian  blood,  and  will  not 
our  Englifli  courfer  degenerate,  in  procefs  of 
time,  without  an  occaflonal  recurrence  to  the 
parent  flock  .^^  I  will  take  upon  me  to  anfwer 
this  queflion  in  part,  or  rather  I  have  already 
done  it ;  we  can  have  no  fort  of  need  of  fiich 
foreign  horfes  as  are  ufualiy  imported,  for  the 
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plainefl  reafon  in  the  world,  we  poiTefs  much 
better  of  our  own  native  (lock.  But  this  makes 
nothing  againd  the  propriety  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  genuine  Arabian  courfers.  We  ought 
never  to  remain  ftationary  and  fatished  ^vhile 
there  exifts  a  poffibility  of  improvement ;  the 
vaft  advantages  refuhing  from  the  accidental 
importation  of  a  very  few  real  good  horfes  has 
been  amply  proved,  and  in  my  opinion,  the 
profecution  of  a  concerted  plan  for  obtaining  a 
farther  fupply,  would  be  an  obje6l  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  a  gentleman  of  the  turf,  either 
in  the  view  of  curiofity  or  profit :  the  plan  bed 
adapted  to  that  end  is  matter  of  enquiry. 

I  have  never  heard,  that  any  properly  quali- 
fied perfon  has  been  fent  to  Arabia  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  purchafing  horfes,  neverthelefs  I  believe 
iuch  to  be  the  only  probable  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  genuine  ftock  in  requeft.     The  tenaci- 
oufnefs  of  the  Arabians  of  their  higheft  bred 
horfes,  has  been  long  known,  and  very  few%  or 
none  of  fuch,  ever  find  their  way  to  the  great 
fairs  in  the  Eaftern  countries,  where  the  com- 
mon Arabian,  and   other  Eafi:ern  horfes,  are 
ufually  purchafed. 

The  following  is  the  beft  account  of  the 
Arabian  horfes  which  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, either  from  reading  or  enquiry.  They 
have  in  that  country,  three  diftinft  breeds,  or 
rather  two  varieties  from  the  original  genus ; 

from 
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from  analogy  of  qualification  the  three  claffes 
may  be  properly  enough  compared  with  our 
racers,  hunters,  and  common  bred  horfes.  1  he 
didinftive  appellations  of  the  Arab  horfes  are, 
Kehilani  or  Cocklani,  Kehidifchi  or  Guidefki, 
and  Aiiicki.  The  firft,  or  Cocklani,  are  the 
on<j[inal  c^enus,  bred  in  tlie  middle  or  mountain- 
ous  country,  where  it  is  faid  a  few  are  yet  lo  be 
found  in  the  wild,  or  natural  (late.  The  Arabs 
pretend  to  have  pedigrees  of  this  illuftrious 
race,  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years  old ;  but 
whether  their  private  records  accord  with  truth 
exa611y  or  not,  is  of  little  moment,  fmce  the 
antiquity  and  character  of  the  Mountain  Ara- 
bian horfe  has  the  fulleft  fanftion  of  both  an- 
cient hiftory  and  modern  experience.  The 
Atticki,  or  inferior  breed,  m.ay  probably  have 
been  the  original  produce  of  tl;e  low  country, 
and  the  middle  variety  may  have  refulted  from 
a  mixture  of  jnountain  and  low  country  flock. 
The  Arabians  are  feidom  willing  to  part  with 
their  beft  mares,  at  any  price  ;  and  the  value  of 
a  true  bred  one,  wliether  horfe  or  mare,  is  faid 
to  amount  to  feveral  hundred  pounds  in  the 
country. 

The  Arabian  horfes  are  fed  with  dates,  milk, 
and  corn ;  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  in  fuch 
a  country,  they  have  the  ample  allowance  of 
corn,  ufual  in  this ;  neverthelefs  it  is  confidently 
afierted,  that  the  fuperior  breed  of  them  will 
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travel  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day,  for 
feveral  fucceirive  days,  over  the  fand  and  ftones 
of  that  fultry  climate.  Sir  John  Chardin  fays, 
that  the  Arabian  method  of  trying  a  maiden 
horfe,  is  to  ride  him  ninety  miles  without  ftop- 
ping,  and  at  the  end  of  that  moderate  flage,  to 
plunge  him  up  to  the  cheft  in  water  ;.  if  he 
would  im.mediately  eat  his  corn,  that  proof  of 
the  vigour  of  his  appetite  alfo  proved  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  his  blood.  But  Sir  John  under- 
ftood  precious  flones  better  than  horfes,  and 
might,  like  other  travellers,  eafily  liflen  to  any 
wonderful  flory  concerning  them.  Dr.  Blu- 
menbach,  who  has  within  thefe  few  years  wHt- 
ten  a  celebrated  treatife  on  the  native  varieties 
of  the  human  fpecies,  fays,  "  that  all  animals 
"  deflitute  of  the  dark  pigment  of  the  eye,  are 
"  a  mere  altered  breed."  How  far  that  obferva-' 
tion  is  entitled  to  dependence,  I  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  confider  or  examine,  but 
the  purchale  of  a  particular  breed  of  animals 
would  furely  be  lead  liable  to  deception  in  the 
original  country  where  they  were  bred.  The 
external  charafteriflic  of  original  genus  is  uni- 
formity, or  univerfal  fymmetry  ;  and  the  true- 
bred  Arab  is  diflinguifhed  by  his  hlken  hair,  and 
foft  flexible  fl^in,  deer-like  hoofs  and  pafterns, 
fmall  muzzle,  full  eye,  fmall  well-turned  head, 
joined  to  the  neck  with  a  curve,  capacious 
(boulders,  extenfive  angle  of  the  hock,  length 

and 
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and  extent  of  thigh,  large  finews,  and  flat  bones. 
I  have  often  obferved  that  con vul five  fnatching 
up,  and  turning  out  tlie  fore  feet,  in  the  gait  of 
horfes  faid  to  be  x'\rabians,  and  have  ever  looked 
upon  it  as  the  indication  of  a  fpurious  breed  ; 
the  belt  Arabs,  which  I  have  {^ecn,  having  been 
good  goers,  many  of  them  true  daifey  cutters. 
The  pawing-method  of  going  cannot  always  be 
the  confequence  of  menage,  fmce  I  have  re- 
marked it  to  defcend  from  a  reputed  Arabian, 
through  feveral  generations. 

To  afTifl;  the  reader  in  forming  adequate 
ideas  of  the  phenomenon  of  blood  in  horfes,  I 
will  arrange  before  him  certain  data,  which  reft 
upon  the  ground  of  conflant  and  invanable  ex- 
perience, namely — Fine  and  delicate  horfes,  the 
natives  of  warm  climes,  excel  in  fwiftnefs ;  the 
moft  perfeft  of  thefe  were  originally  found  in 
Arabia,  but  they  are  improvable  in  their  de- 
fcendants  by  a  more  fruitful  country  :  the  Ara- 
bians tried  in  England  have  never  proved 
themfelves  in  any  refpeft,  equal  upon  the  courfe 
to  the  Englifli  racers,  the  defcendants  of  their 
blood.  Although  the  general  charafteriftic  of 
thorough-blood  is  fpeed,  yet  the  final  teff  is  not 
fpeed,  but  continuance,  hnce  many  common  or 
half-bred  horfes  have  been  known  to  poffefs 
racing  fpeed,  but  no  inflance  has  evei  occurred 
of  its  continuance  in  thofe,  beyond  perhaps  half 
a  mile ;  the  powers  of  continuance  increafe  in 
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proportion  to  the  quantity  ofblood:  thus,  three- 
part  bred  horfes  will  perlevere  longer  than  half- 
bred,  and  thofe  got  by  bred  horfes  out  of 
three-part  bred  mares,  will  fometimes  equal  the 
real  racers.  Although  ^mongft  horfes  equally 
well-bred,  fuperior  external  conformation  will 
generally  prevail  in  the  race,  yet  racing  can  in 
no  fort  be  laid  abfolutely  to  depend  on  good 
(hape  ;  it  depends  entirely  on  blood :  for  ex- 
ample, take  the  worft  fhaped  true-bred  horfe 
you  can  find,  and  the  bed  fhaped  common 
liorfe  ;  let  the  latter  have  a  fine  coat,  loofe  throp- 
ple,  high  and  declined  flioulder,  length,  fpeed, 
in  fine,  all  the  admired  points  of  the  racer  (and 
fuch  common  horfes  are  orcafionally  to  be 
found)  let  them  run  four  miles,  and  the  bred- 
horfe,  although  out-footed  at  firft,  (hall  always 
win  the  race.  This  principle  is  fo  univerfal,  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  altogether  impraBicable  to 
find  a  thorough-bred  horfe  in  England,  fuffici-  ' 
ently  bad, to  be  beaten  four  miles  by  the  fpeediefl: 
and  heft  common  bred  hack.  All  bred  horfes 
cannot  race,  many  of  the  highefl:  blood  having 
neither  the  gift  of  fpeed  nor  continuance  ;  many 
are  defe6live  in  the  material  points  of  confor- 
mation, as  it  happens  in  common  horfes. 

The  ufual  trial  of  fpeed  in  Englifli  racing,  is 
the  diflance  of  a  fingle  mile ;  of  continuance, 
ftoutnefs,  or  bottom,  four  miles.  It  has  been 
aliened  with  confidence,  but  not  proved,  that 
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Flying  Childers  ran  a  mile  over  Newm.arket  in 
thefpaceofa  minuie  ;  a  velocity  fo  immenfe, 
that  it  turns  ones  ideas  to  fpeed  in  the  abftra^i, 
or  ubiquity.  It  has  however  been  really  per- 
formed, in  a  few  feconds  over  a  minute,  an  in- 
ftance  of  which,  within  my  prefent  recollection, 
is  that  of  Firetail  and  Pumpkin. 

The  diftance  of  four  miles  was  ran  by  Chil- 
ders, in  1721,  carrying  nine  (lone  two  pounds, 
in  the  fpace  of  fix  minutes  forty-eight  feconds. 
This  wonderful  animal  leaped  ten  yards  with 
his  rider,  upon  level  ground ;  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  covered,  at  every  ftride,  a  fpace  of 
twenty-five  feet,  which  is  more  than  forty-nine 
feet  in  a  fecond.  Bay  Malton  ran  four  miles 
over  York,  in  1763,  in  feven  minutes  forty- 
three  feconds  and  a  half.  Eclipfe  ran  the 
fame  diilance  over  York,  in  eight  minutes,  with 
twelve  flone.  In  general,  a  hojfe  which  will 
run  four  miles  in  eight  minutes,  with  eight  (lone 
feven  pounds,  will  win  plates.  Refpe61ing  the 
number  of  miles  which  an  Englifli  racer  would 
run  in  an  hour,  I  have  often  been  furprized, 
upon  enquiry,  to  find  there  is  abfolutely  no 
opinion ;  and  that  no  fportfman  hitherto  has 
had  the  curiolity  to  make  the  effay.  I  remem- 
ber indeed,  that  Hull's  Ouibbler  ran  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  miles  in  one  hour ;  but  little  is 
to  be  inferred  from  thence,  fmce  the  perform- 
ance has  been  equalled  upon  the  hard  road,  by 
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a  three-part  bred  hack,  and  fince  Ouibbler  wa5 
but  a  middling  racer.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
judge,  a  priori,  I  ihould*  fuppofe  a  good  racer 
would  carry  eight  (lone  more  than  twenty-fix 
miles  in  one  hour. 

I  have  heard  many  people  pretend  they 
were  unable  to  comprehend  the  ufual  difcri- 
mination  between  fpeed  and  flout'nefs  in  horfes ; 
aflferting,  that  as  every  race  muft  finally  be  won 
by  fpeed,  the  winner  mud  needs  be  the  fpeed- 
ieft  horfe.  But  I  can  fee  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving, that  from  the  peculiar  flrufture  and 
form  of  the  parts,  or  quahty  of  the  fibres,  the 
fpeed  of  one  horfe  may  be  momentary  and  un- 
certain, but  ready ;  that  of  another,  durable,  but 
gradual.  What  more  can  be  defired  in  the 
cafe  than  pofitive  proof,  that  the  beaten  horfe 
could  run  a  certain  (liort  diftance,  in  lefs  time, 
than  the  winner  could'  perform  the  fame,  at  any 
early  period  of  the  race.  It  is  thus  impartial 
nature  a6is  in  the  diftribution  of  her  gifts  and 
qualifications  amongft  her  children.  The  horfe, 
to  which  has  been  imparted  extraordinary 
.promptnefs  and  facility  of  exertion,  is  feldom 
endowed  with  proportional  powers  of  continu- 
ance ;  and  to  borrow  an  analogy  from  human 
nature,  where  we  find  rapid  conception,  a  pro- 
fufion  of  images,  and  a  dazzling  eloquence,  we 
are  feldom  to  expeft  a  profound  and  folid  judg- 
ment; fuch  men  are  deffined  rather  to  delight 
'  -  than 
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than  inflru61.  When  there  exifts  an  union  of 
very  high  degrees  of  thefe  feemingly  oppofite 
quahties,  the  pofleffor,  whether  horfe  or  man,  is 
truly  a  phenomenon.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
hot,  eager,  and  fpeedy  horfes,  are  fitted  for  a 
(hort  race,  and  that  fuch  are  ufually  beaten  by 
horfes  with  lefs  fpeed,  but  {looter,  at  the  diftance 
of  four  miles,  or,  as  it  is  called,  over  the  coun'e  ; 
unlefs  the  difference  of  fpeed  be  too  confider- 
able,  which  in  the  language  of  the  turf,  fpeak- 
ingof  the  flout  horfes,  is  fly  led,  "  goin^  too 
fail  for  them.'"'  Baret,  with  the  aiTiRance  of 
Euclid,  has  drav/n  out  an  elaborate  and  curious 
arithmetical  fcheme,  which  proves,  no  doubt 
veryclearlytothofe  v/ho  underftand  it,  (in  which 
number  I  do  not  profefs  to  be)  that  the  (low 
horfe,  when  he  wins,  is  really  the  fpeediell; ;  in 
other  words,  his  aggregate,  or  total  fum  of  fpeed, 
is  the  greateft. 

After  all,  what  is  the  caufe  or  bafis  of  that 
fuperior  fpeed,  endurance,  and  ftrength,  which 
diilinguifh  the  fouthern  horfe  ?  Doubtlefs  a  pe~ 
culiar  innate  quality  of  body  which  fome  attri- 
bute to  the  dry  and  elaflic  air  of  thofe  countries 
where  he  is  bred,  but  which  appears  not  to  me 
altogether  fatisfaftory.  The  game,  or  wild  ani- 
mals of  northern  climes,  poffefs  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  race-horfe,  which  they  lofe  in  a 
few  generations,  on '  being  domefticated  ;  their 
bones  becoming  foft  and  fpongy,  like  thofe  of 
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tame    animals   in  general.     The  race-horfe   is 
much  ftrona;er  than  the  cart  or  common  horfe, 
weight   for  weight,  his  fubftance  being    of  a 
much  finer,  clofer,  and  more  folid  contexture. 
The  bones  of  the  two  fpecies  have  been  very 
aptly  compared  to  fteel  and  iron  ;  the  finews  of 
the  racer  are  flronger  and  more  capable  of  ex- 
tenfion  than  thofe  of  the  other,  in  proportion  as 
a  rope  of  filk  is  endowed  with  more  Itrength 
and  elafticity,  than  a  hempen  one  of  the  fame 
bulk  or  weight.     Since  it  hath  been  fhewn  that 
a  horfe  does  not  race  from  the  excellence  of 
his  external  form  merely,  the  grand  principle 
of  blood  may  -be  faid  -rather  to  fubfift  in  the 
flexibility  of  his  finews,  and  we  may  compare 
the  (kin  of  the  racer  to  fvik,  his  bone  to  fteel, 
and  his  fibrous  fyftem  to  the  folid  but  du6lile 
gold.     I  have  enlarged  on  this  particular,  for 
the  ufe  of  thofe  gentlemen  chiefly,  who  may  be 
ambitious  of  ftill  farther  improving  our  racing 
breed,  by  an  import  of  real  and  thorough-fliaped 
Arabian  ftock  ;  and  muft   farther  add,  that  to 
make  the  experiment  complete,  it  would  be  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  provide  Arabian  mares,  as 
well  as  ftallions ;  the  produce  of  thefe  nourifhed, 
enlarged,  and  invigorated  by  the  fruitful  foil  of 
England,  muft  indubitably,  at  one   or   other 
period,  attain  the  higheft  degree  of  excellence. 
Curious  comparative  experiments  might  alfo  be 
made,  by  crofFing  the  new  with    the  Englifh 
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blood.  The  emoluments  derived  from  the 
Hock  of  thofe  celebrated  Arabians  above-men- 
tioned, might  be  far  exceeded  in  thefe  times, 
from  the  poffeflion  of  horfesbf  equal  goodneis. 

The  TRAINING  of  race-horfes  is,  at  prefent, 
a  much  more  fimple  and  rational  procefs  than 
in  former  days,  and  is  indeed  making  a  gradual 
approach  to  perfeftion.  It  was  the  fafliion  of 
old,  to  ftuff  horfes  under  preparation  for  the 
courfe,  with  I  know  not  how  many  different 
kinds  of  baked  bread,  to  load  them  with  an  im- 
menfe  and  debilitating  burden  of  clothes,  to 
force  them  to  breathe  a  fuffocating  and  tropical 
heat  within  doors,  and  greatly  to  overdo  them 
vvHth  fevere  and  long  continued  exercife.  Breads 
have  long  fince  been  banifhed  the  running 
{tables,  where  the  heavieft  oats,  and  the  hardieil 
and  fweeteft  hay,  are  found  to  anfwer  in  the 
fulled  manner  every  purpofe  of  nutrition. 
Race-horfes  are  no  longer  flifled  with  h.cat,  like 
variolous  patients  under  the  ancient  regimen  : 
and  (not  having  been  in  the  running  (tables  for 
fome  years)  I  was  agreeably  furprized  this 
fpring,  at  Epfom,  to  find  the'doors  wide  open 
at  ftable-time,  and  to  obferve  that  the  horfes 
generally  enjoyed  a  reafonable  portion  of  air. 
I  faw  none  with  more  than  the  bare  fuit  of 
cloths ;  and  their  work,  I  was  given  to  under- 
ftand,  was  much  milder  than  formerly.  The 
ufual  lenath  of  the  exercife  gallop,  is  from  a 
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mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter ;  of  the  fweat,  from 
four  to  five  miles. 

A  concife  account  of  the  cxercife  and  diet  of 
fporting  horfes,  has  been  already  given  in  a 
preceding  Chapter ;  the  training  of  the  race- 
horfe  mull  of  necefTity  be  the  moil  regular  and 
efficacious,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  fudden 
exertions  required  of  him  :  hence  the  cuftom  of 
fweating,  either  once  in  ten  days,  weekly,  or 
ftill  oftner,  according  to  the  hardnefs  of  car- 
cafe,  and  propenfion  to  obefity  in  the  horfe. 
The  adipofe  or  fatty  fubftance  of  the  body, 
being  inert,  and  weight  to  be  carried,  rather 
than  contributory  to  aftion,  mull  neceffarily,  in 
this  cafe,  be  diffipated,  and  kept  under  by  work. 
The  method  of  sweating  a  race-horfe,  is  to 
load  him  with  a  double  or  triple  quantity  of 
clothes,  and  to  run  him  four  or  five  miles  upon 
the  turf,  keeping  him  in  general  to  a  long  fteady 
gallop,  or  his  rate,  but  making  occafional  burfts 
of  fpeed,  which  have  the  effeft  of  accelerating 
the  difcharge  of  perfpirable  matter.  After  this 
operation,  the  horfe  is  taken  within  doors,  and 
gradually  uncovered,  whilfi  the  fvv\eat  is  fcraped 
from  all  parts  of  his  body  with  an  edged  wooden 
inftrument ;  when,  being  rubbed  perfe6lly  dry, 
his  accuftomed' clothing  is  replaced.  Sweating 
is  performed  in  the  morning,  earlier  or  later, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  groom, 
•  Now  for  the  familiar  day,  or  rather  year,  of 
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the  race-horfe.  His  winter  is  ufually  fpent.  in 
the  paddock  and  loofe  ftable,  enjoying  himfelf 
at  his  eafe,  until  the  period  of  phyfic  arrive, 
which  mufi:  be  fo  fixed,  that  there  be  at  leaft 
an  interval  of  two  months  between  the  laft 
dofe  and  the  firfl:  race  :  this  interval  is  of  courfe 
fpent  in  exercife.  I  afTume  here,  with  the  in- 
tention of  proving  it  anon,  that  no  race-horfe 
can  perform,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  natural 
powers,  without  the  aid  of  purgatives.  The 
fpring  and  fummer  are  palled  in  exercife  and 
racing,  the  horfe  perhaps  travelling  to  a  num- 
ber of  different  courfes  in  the  country  :  a  racer 
travels,  I  fuppofe,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
miles  per  day,  and  much  travel  upon  the  hard 
road,  mufl;  in  courfe  abate  his  fpeed,  whence 
the  advantage  in  the  race  of  thofe  which  have 
been  conllantly  upon  the  fpot.  I  have  been 
affured  by  grooms,  that  a  horfe  in  the  midfl  of 
the  racing  feafon,  when  a  fufficient  interval  can 
be  fpared,  is  frequently  much  benefitted  by  a 
dofe  of  phyfic  ;  which  I  can  eafily  credit,  pro^ 
vided  the  purge  be  mild  and  cooling  :  from  the 
violent  nature  of  his  labour,  and  the  excefs  of 
his  feeding,  the  blood  of  t1!e  animal  may  be  in 
too  inflammatory,  or  too  denfe  and  fluggifh  a 
ftate,  and  his  general  habit  too  much  con- 
ftringed. 

It  has  been  the  advice  of  many  theoretical 
writers,  to  keep  a  horfe   until   five  years  old 
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before  he  is  fufFered  to  race,  and  then,  fay  thefe 
gentlemen,  the  joints  are  become  perfe6lly  knit, 
and  the  animal  fibre  has  acquired  its  higheft 
degree  of  elafticity.     All  this  reads  perfeftly 
well,  and  is  even  true  in  faft,  but  what  if  after 
keeping  the  nag  during  all  that  long  period,  at 
a  vaft  expence,  he  fhould  at  laft,  on  trial,  prove 
to  have  no  running  in  him  ?   Why,  that  you  had 
better  have  known  it  two  years  fooner.     True, 
it  has  been  faid,  that  Eclipfe  owed  great  part 
of  his  fuperlative  powers  to  being  exempt  from 
labour  in  his  colthood.     I  have  my  doubts  on 
that  head.     I  recoiled;  an  old  woman's  ilory 
concerning  the  trial  of  that  terrible  racer.    Cer- 
tain  perfons   who   defired   to   get   knowledge 
without  coming  honellly  by  it,  having  received 
a  hint  of  the  morning  on  which  it  was  intended 
to   try    Eclipfe,   refolved    to   watch  the  trial. 
They  were  fome  little  time  too  late,  but  had 
the  good  fortune  to  light  on  an  old  woman, 
who  gave  them  all  the  information  they  want- 
ed.    On  enquiry  whether  fhe  had  feen  a  race, 
the  woman  faid,  "  fhe  could  not  tell  whether  it 
were  a  race  or  not,  but  that  fhe  had  jufl  feen 
a  horfe  with  white  legs,  running  away  at  a 
monftrous  fize,  and  another  horfe  a  great  way 
behind,  trying  to  run  after  him  ;  but  fhe  was 
fure  he  would  never  catch,  the  white-legged 
"  horfe,  if  they  run  to  the  world's  end." 

Yearlings  are   frequently  trained,  and  even 
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raced  at  that  early  period ;  but  at  three  years 
old,  it   is  full  time  to  afcertain  the  probable 
worth  of  the  racer.     Of  courfe,  phyfic  and  ex- 
ercife,  proportionally  mild,  and  light  weights, 
are  indicated  for  this  young  and  tender  flock. 
The  charge  for  training  a  race-horfe,  formerly 
a  guinea,  is  now,  I  underftand,  twenty-five  (hil- 
lings per  week.     A  full  account  of  all  public 
races,  pad  and  to  come,  of  ftallions  to  cover,  of 
horfes  for  fale,  and  of  the  general  concerns  of 
the  turf,  it  is  well  known,  is  to  be  found  in 
Weatherby's    Sporting  Calendar.     The   oldeft 
account  of  racing  tranfaftions,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  is  to  be  found  in  a  colleftion  pub- 
liflied  about  the  year  1758  ;  the  retrofpe6l  ex- 
tends as  far  as    the  middle  of  Anne's  reig-n. 
There  is  alfo  a  book  extant,  publifhed  a  few 
years  fince  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  fliewing  the  pedi- 
grees of  all  racers  of  note  for  the  lall  fifty 
years. 

It  is  notorious  that  a  number  of  gentlemen-, 
at  different  periods,  have  greatly  injured  their 
fortunes  by  their  tranfaftions  upon  the  turf; 
and  indeed  the  commerce  of  gambling  hath  this 
unfavourable  difference  from  commerce  pro- 
perly fo  called,  that  whereas  in  the  latter,  all 
parties  are  benefitted  ;  in  the  former,  fome  muft 
inevitably  lofe,  and  the  fpeculators  in  confe- 
quence  prey  one  upon  the  other.  Gamblino- 
then,  of  all  kinds,  had  much  better  be  looked 
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upon  and  pra6lired,  rather  as  mere  recreation, 
than  an  objeft  of  ferious  gain  ;  and  the  ex  pence 
of  it  apportioned,  as  a  funk  charge,  to  the  in- 
come of  the  praftifer.  A  ftrift  and  punftual 
account  of  confequent  expence,  lofs,  or  gain,  in 
purfuits  of  this  nature,  or  indeed  any  other ; 
and  a  refolute  and  immoveable  determination 
not  to  exceed  a  certain  annual  fum,  are  the 
only  means  of  infuring  fafety,  or  a  timely  re- 
treat ;  and  in  thefe  refpefts,  a  faithful  and  intel- 
ligent fecretary  or  fteward  muft  be  one  of  the 
mofl  valuable  poffeffions  of  a  young  man  of 
fortune,  juft  commencing  his  fporting  career : 
but  one  principal  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  fuch, 
is  the  indifference  and  negleft  with  which  they 
are  treated,  who  are  bold  enough  to  adminifter 
wholefome  advice,  too  generally  a  kind  of  nau- 
feous  phyfic  to  the  human  mind  ;  hence  many 
men  find  the  apology  of  dilhonefty  in  felf-de- 
fence.  C'ejl  pourquoi,  that  mofl  ftewards  feem 
to  make  a  text-book  of  Gil  Bias,  There  is  a 
common  obfervation  of  the  grooms,  that  it  is 
not  horfe-racing  of  itfelf,  or  betting,  which  crip- 
ples the  fortunes  of  their  mafters,  but  that  ufual 
concomitant  of  the  turf,  the  hazard  table  ;  and 
it  feems  to  be  founded :  but  certainly  diftinft 
accounts  ought  to  be  had  of  thefe.  A  very 
-  neceflary  preliminary  alfo  towards  fuccefs,  and 
as  I  fliould  conceive  any  fort  of  fatisfaflion  in 
the  ftud  or  the  turf,  muft  be  a  proper  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  the  nature  and  management  of  fporting 
hoiTes,  inftead  of  that  fuperficial  and  fecond- 
hand  kind,  which  -is  acquired  by  rote  from  the 
crude  opinions  and  mere  habitual  praftice  of 
unrefle61ing  grooms ;  a  true  fportfman  ought 
to  be  able  to  fee  with  his  own  eyes,  and  not  to 
require  the  magic  lantern  of  his  fervant's  opi- 
nions, which,  ten  to  one,  but  he  finds  at  laft  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  Will-o'-the-Wifp,  or 
ignis fatuus.  I  have  often  made  myfelf  merry 
at  the  ridiculous  diftrefs  of  matters,  when  thefe 
fac  totum  fervants,  well  knowing  their  confe- 
quence,  have  turned  infolent,  and  threatened  to 
abandon  their  places. 

In  the  choice  of  bred  cattle,  if  tried  ones  be 
the  obje6t,  (and  that  perhaps  is  the  fafeft  courfe, 
where  the  price  is  not  exorbitant)  the  chief 
confideration  is,  that  they  be  not  injured  by 
labour;  if  young  and  untried,  (hape  and  fize 
ought  to  be  the  only  rule  to  determine  a  pur- 
chafer  ;  the  fame  rule  ought  to  be  our  invariable 
guide,  in  the  choice  of  the  ftallion  and  mare. 
Nothing  furely  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to 
chufe  a  race-horfe  with  indifferent  or  improper 
{hape  for  a6lion,  merely  on  the  confideration 
of  favourite  blood,  fmce  opinions  on  that  head 
are  fo  variable,  and  even  determinable  by 
falhion  ;  and  fmce  we  have  fo  many  examples 
before  our  eyes,  of  full  brothers,  one  of  which 
ihall  be  a  capital  racer,  from  his  fupericr  (iiape 

and 
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and  fize,  the  other,  from  his  inferiority  in  thofe 
refpe6ls  only,  barely  able  to  beat  a  good  lea- 
ther-plater.    Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  we 
know  muft  occafionally  occur,  in  this  as  well 
as  other  cafes,  but  the  average  advantage  will 
ever  be  found  on  the  fide  of  fymmetry.     Were 
fhapes   equal,  or   the   difproportion  not  over 
great,  every  fportfman  would   furely  prefer  a 
pedigree  of  the  old  blood,  in  which  were  as 
few  deviations  as  pollible  from  thofe  grand  and 
genuine   fountains,  the  Darley  and  Godolphin 
Arabians ;    but    for    capital    (hape,    I    would 
always  overlook  either  a  Sampfon  crofs,  or  a 
large    fprinkling    of    new    or     unfafhionable 
blood. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  cafe  of  covering 
flallions,  not  eafy  of  folution,  or  perhaps  only 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  fome  of  our 
thorough-lhaped  and  befl  bred  racers  have  to- 
tally failed  in  breeding  their  like.     Such  was 
the  cafe  with  Gimcrack,  and  in  a  confiderable 
degree  with  Shark ;  perhaps  this  latter  horfe 
had  few  or  no  thorough-{haped  mares,  and  his 
fire,   Marils.,  afterwards  fo  famous,  was  in  no 
repute  as  a  flallion  at  firft,  and  there  were  many 
of  his  get  running    upon  the   foreft.      Shark 
hung  in  hand  at  Tatterfal's,  and  was  fold^t  laft 
for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  to 
go  to  Virginia.     I  liked  that  horfe  and  his  pedi- 
gree, and  was  prevented  by  accident  from  pur- 

chafmg 
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chafing  him  for  a  friend,  on  the  fpeculation  of 
training  him  again.  He  was  then,  aUhough 
fourteen  years  old,  much  freflier  upon  his  legs 
than  at  any  period,  for  two  or  three  years  pre- 
vious to  his  going  out  of  training,  and  allowing 
the  fingularity  of  the  opinion,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  ftill,  that  under  judicious  management, 
he  would  have  again  raced,  near  enough  to  his 
original  form,  to  have  beat  many  good  plate 
horfes.  True,  this  plan  has  been  tried  without 
fuccefs  ;  but  Babram,  the  brother  of  an  anceftor 
of  Shark,  in  1747  and  8,  won  ^any  plates,  and 
yet  covered  mares  in  the  fame  feafon.  I  have 
no  idea  of  any  poITible  harm  it  could  do  a  horfe 
in  training,  of  four  years  old,  to  cover  one  mare 
in  a  week  during  the  feafon,  by  which  meafure 
his  merits  as  a  covering  ftallion  would  be  deter- 
minable by  the  ufual  period  of  his  quitting  the 
turf;  a  fpecies  of  information  of  fome  confe- 
quence  to  the  owner. 

Such  ufage  might  probably  render  a  vicious 
horfe  troublefome,  in  which  cafe  he  ought  to 
be  kept  and  exercifed  as  much  alone  as  poflible. 
Some  racers  have  been  remarkable  for  their 
fierce  and  favage  difpofition ;  one  horfe  has 
been  known  to  fly  at  and  feize  another  whilft 
running  their  courfe,  and  if  I  mifremember  not, 
O'Kelly's  Venus  received  a  bite  upon  the  thigh 
in  that  way  :  but  the  moft  remarkable  inftance 
of  this  kind  happened  at  Loughrea,  in  Ireland, 

in 
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in  Auguft  1753,  in  a  race  rode  by  gentlemen; 
when  at  ftarting  for  the  fecond  heal,  Mr.  Quin's 
horfe  I'eized  another  gentleman's  mare  by  the 
leg,  and  both  riders  were  obhged  to  difmount, 
in  order  to  force  the  horfe  to  quit  his  hold, 
whilft  their  competitors  were  running ;  they 
with  difficulty  faved  their  diftance. 

Much  lofs  has  often  accrued  from  a  ground- 
lefs  and  whimfical  attachment  to  favourite 
blood,  and  favourite  ftallions ;  alfo  to  continu-^ 
ing  a  (low  horfe  in  training  year  after  year, 
when  every  race  is  but  a  new  proof,  that  no- 
thing, fave  a  miracle,  or  at  leaft  an  extraordi- 
nary accident,  can  pofiibly  bring  him  in  firft 
and  firft.  The  old  Northern  grooms  would  in- 
fift,  that  any  produce  of  Blaze  muft  race,  al- 
though out  of  a  cart-mare.  The  late  Lord  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  was  faid  to  have  been  a 
confiderable  lofer  by  training  fo  many  of  the 
Sampfons,  although,  upoa  a  reference  to  the 
Calendar,  he  certainly  appears  to  have  had  a 
confiderable  number  of  winners,  and  one  or  two 
capital  horfes  of  that  blood.  Poor  Mr.  Jennings 
was  ftrangely  attached  to  that  worthlefs  Barbary 
Crab,  Chillaby  ;  and  I  have  often  heard  the 
grooms  ridicule  his  anxious  folicitude,  in  timing 
over  the  courfe,  ftop-watch  in  hand,  his  favour- 
ite Rabicano,  which  a  good  poft  hack  would 
have  beaten  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  poffefled  a  real 
racer^  Count,  by  which  he  fat  no  flore :  but  the 

beft 
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befl  of  it  was,  if  I  am  truly  informed,  a  {lable- 
keeper  in  Moorfields,  was  engaged  to  furnifli 
Jennings  with  large  half-bred  marges,  at  a  hun- 
dred a  piece,  in  order  to  breed  fubftantial  and 
good  fized  racers  from  Chillaby  ! 

It  is  not  my  purpofe  to  enter  very  diffufely 
into  the  praftical  mi'nutiae  of  this  fubjeft,  fuch 
are  more  eafily  acquired  in  the  ftable,  and  upon 
the  theatre  of  aftion ;  I  wifh  rather  to  confine 
myfelf  to  certain  topics  of  confequence,  which 
are  not  always  attended  to  in  praftice. 

The  purging  fyflem  of  the  running  flables  is 
ftill  liable  to  folid  objeftions.  Grooms  alvrays 
fancy  that  the  body  of  a  horfe  abounds  with 
noxious  humours,  which  require  fpecific  purga- 
tion. In  their  ideas,  racing  and  aloetic,  or  m>er- 
curial  phyfic,  are  connefted  by  an  indiflbluble 
chain  ;  and  thefe  noftrums  are  fuppofed  to 
operate  by  a  peculiar  innate  virtue  or  charm. 
All  this  is  of  much  the  fame  weight  with  any 
other  nonfqnfe  which  prefcription  may  have 
fandioned.  The  exhibition  of  phyfic  in  this 
cafe, bears. no  more  relation  to  the  expulfion  of 
evil  humours  from  the  body  of  a  horfe,  than 
to  the  extirpation  of  corns  in  his  feet ;  the  fole 
intent  is  the  detrufion  of  accumulated  alvine 
fceces,  in  better  Englifh,  unloading  the  fluffed 
bowels,  attenuating  the  blood,  and  refrigerating 
or  cooling  the  general  habit.  Againft  the  befl 
^ioes  no  general  objedion  can  polhbly  lie  ;  it  is 

a  cathartic. 
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a  cathartic,  equally  mild,  fafe,  and  efficacious  ; 
but  I  know  of  no  poffible  bufinefs  a  groom  can 
have  with  mercurials,  in  the  cafe  of  phyficing 
merely  for  condition.  In  fome  inftances,  the 
neutral  falts  might  be  fubftituted  even  for  aloes, 
with  great  advantage;  I  mean  with  wafhy,  hot, 
and  irritable  horfes,  which  foon  part  with  their 
flefh.  A  gentleman  accuftomed  to  the  liable 
forms,  would  not  be  fatisfied  that  his  horfe  could 
race,  having  been  purged  with  Glauber's  falts 
only  ;  let  him  make  the  effay  with  one  which 
he  does  not  intend  fliould  run  to  win. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  race-horfes  are  invari- 
ably over- purged,  either  by  an  excefs  in  the 
number  or  ftrength  of  the  dofes,  or  by  the  ufe 
of  Barbadoes  aloes,  or  mercury.  Such  caufe 
can  never  fail  of  the  effe6l  ofdetra6ling  from  a 
horfe's  fpeed,  and  of  debilitating  him,  however 
it  may  poffibly  elongate  his  ftride.  The  cords 
and  pullies  of  the  machine  are  deprived  of  too 
much  of  their  fpring,  in  which  confifts  both 
the  edge  of  fpeed,  and  the  grafp  of  continuance* 
The  exercife  alfo  is,  I  am  convinced,  even  yet 
too  fevere  and  indifcriminate,  and  our  horfes 
too  often  brought  to  the  poll  in  a  condition 
much  below  their  work.  The  external  figns 
of  this  error  are,  want  of  cheerfulnefs,  delicate 
feeding,  refufal  of  water,  or  greedinefs  of  it, 
loofe  tefticles,  and  backwardnefs  in  recovery 
of  flefli  after  training.     Many  a  colt,  I  believe, 

is 
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is  tried  and  reje6led,  at  the  fame  time,  feven  or 
ten  pounds  the  worfe  over  the  courfe,  for  his 
exercife  and  phyfic. 

It  is  a  common   obfervation,  "  that  a  horfe 
"  cannot  run   fat,"  and  it  is  mod  true;  but  a 
very  erroneous  ufe  is  too  generally  made  of 
the  maxim.      Should  a  horfe  be  very  hardy, 
and  retain   his   flefh    in  exercife,  meafures   of 
violence,  both    in    refpeft   to    purgation    and 
fvv^eats,  are  inflantly  reforted  to,  which  in  a  few 
words   is  limply  to  chufe  the  greater  evil,  a 
dearly  beloved  error  of  mankind  in  ail  poffible 
cafes.     Nature  bears  the  motto,  7iemo  me  im- 
pune  lacejjit ;  (he  will  fuffer  no  violence  with 
impunity  ;  in  conformity  to  that  principle,  the 
fuperfluous   quantum  of  flefh  which  a   hardy 
nag  may  bring  to  the  flarting-poft,  notwith- 
ftanding   fair   and    regular    exercife,  will    de- 
tract  lefs    either  from    his    fpeed  or  bottom, 
than    that    certain  portion    of  debility  which 
mufl  affuredly  fuperinduce,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary meafures  neceifary  to  counteraft  his  con- 
ftitutional    tendency.       If  he    has    additional 
weight  of  flefh   to  carry,  the  advantage  is  dill 
on  the  fide  of  additional  ftrength,  and  elaflicity 
of  fibre.     The  material  queftion  no  doubt  is, 
what  is  the  due  proportion  of  phyfic  and  exer- 
cife for  fuch  horfes  ?    It  muft  be  left  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  men    of  experience  and  common 

fenfe. 
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fenfe.     It  is  a  cafe  in  which  the  mafter  ought 
to  poflefs  judgment  fufficient  to  determine. 

Should  a  horfe,  after  three  dofes  of  phyfic, 
regular  gallops,  and  a  fweat  a  week,  ftill  carry 
a  fhew  of  fuperfluous  fubftance,  carry  it  he 
might  for  any  thing  I  fhould  care,  and  I  would 
■even  ftart  him  flefii  and  all,  rather  than  at« 
tempt  to  break  down  the  texture  of  it  with 
mercurial  purges,  or  to  work  the  horfe  off  his 
legs,  and  his  fpeed,  with  extra  fweats  and  rat- 
tling gallops.  We  have  here  the  reafon  why 
the  tendons  of  hardy  horfes  are  fo  often  in- 
jured ;  in  {e\61,  four  of  the  horfes  out  of  fix, 
which  break  down  upon  the  turf,  receive  that 
injury  from  errors  in  training.  How  often 
have  I  heard  of  horfes,  which  were  before 
ready  to  devour  the  manger,  fweated  out  of 
their- appetite,  and  then,  if  time  could  poflibly 
be  allowed,  to  mend  the  matter,  purged  with 
flrong  mercurial  phyfic.  The  univerfal  pana- 
cea of  purgation,  is  reforted  to  on  all  occa- 
fions.  I  remember,  fome  years  ago,  the  horfe 
•of  a  noble  Lord  being  on  his  way  fouthward^ 
towards  Newmarket,  chanced  to  go  a  little 
lame,  from  travelling  probably  ;  he  flopped  at 
a  feat  of  his  lordfhip,  where  the  head  groom 
fagacioufly  afcribing  his  tendernefs  to  humours 
flying  about  the  (lioulders,  gave  the  horfe 
(worth  then  at    lead  five  hundred  pounds)  a 

dofe 
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dofe  which  purged  him  four  fucceffive  days 
and  nights,  and  reduced  him  to  the  condition 
of  a  doo^-horfe.  I  faw  the  horfe  afterwards  at 
Newmarket  in  the  fineft  order  in  the  world, 
and  if  I  was  not  convinced  of  the  flvill  of  the 
groom,  I  had  no  doubt  about  the  found  confti- 
tution  and  good  fortune  of  the  horfe. 

The  error  is  ftill  more  grofs,  to  over-train 
horfes  of  naturally  weak  (lamina  and  irritable 
habits  ;  fuch  fhould  always  have  a  due  portion 
of  flefhy  fubftance  left  to  fupport  the  tremu- 
lous and  flagging  fibres.  -I  fufpeft  the  ufual 
routine  of  exercife  is  always  too  fevere  for 
thefe,  but  from  its  being  general  and  common 
to  them  all,  its  ill  effetls  are  lefs  apparent. 
There  are  horfes  which  become  bone  lean  in 
two  or  three  weeks  exercife  ;  I  would  aflc,  why 
continue  to  fweat  fuch,  fince  they  appear  to 
have  no  fatty  fubftance  left  to  fweat  away  ?  It 
would  be  anfwered,  thefe  horfes  carry  their  fat 
within  them,  as  Quakers  and  dark  lanterns  do 
their  light,  and  that  the  fweats  are  farther 
intended  to  improve  their  wind.  Wafliy  horfes 
particularly,  I  believe,  get  rid  of  their  internal 
fat  firfl,  and  for  the  fake  of  their  wind,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  fweat  or  rather  pive  them  a 
four-mile  moderate  gallop,  in  only  their  ordi- 
nary clothes,  without  any  additional  weight ; 
which,  furely,  to  the  amount  generally  laid  on, 
muft  help  to  relax  and  debilitate   in   a  very 

confiderable 
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confiderable  degree.  I  have  feen  fome  of  your 
hot  fly-a-way  racers,  fo  exceflively  influenced 
by  nervous  affedion,  that  their  hves  feemed  to 
be  one  continued  ftate  of  anxiety  and  inqui- 
etude. Thefe  are  always  found  awake  to 
dreadful  expeftation  ;  the  groom  touching 
their  body-girth,  fets  their  hearts  palpitating, 
the  aft  of  taking  down  the  faddle  operates  as  a 
cathartic  to  the  imagination,  which,  from  fym- 
pathy,  is  inftantaneoufly  followed  by  vihble 
eff'efts ;  they  well  know  the  fweating  day,  and 
the  fight  of  the  fweating  clothes  gives  them  a 
fit  of  the  horrors.  The  fecret  of  training  thefe 
horfes,  is,  I  (hould  think,  to  give  them  as  little 
work  as  poffible,  and  that  by  themfelves  ;  to 
endeavour  to  render  their  exercife  rather  a 
pleafure,  than  a  fatigue  and  a  terror  to  them, 
.and  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  little  extra  flefli 
they  may  bear,  which  will  furely  rather  help 
to    carry   them    through,    than    retard   their 

courfe. 

I  mud  here  remark  upon  an  efl;abliflied 
doftrine  of  the  fl:ables,  "  that  half-breds  won't 
"  fi;and  training :"  there  is  no  doubt,  that  full- 
bred  cattle  are  naturally  beft  adapted  to  fuch 
purpofe,  but  the  inability  of  the  others  to  en- 
dure thi^  difcipline,  arifes  chiefly  from  its 
feverity,  and  the  want  orits  proper  adaptation 
to  their  natural  powers.  There  is  comparative 
fpeed  and  Ifoutnefs   in  every  variety   of  the 

horfe  ; 
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hoiTe;  and  Bracken  has  faid,  that  by  proper 
training,  he  could  enable  even  a  cart-horle  to 
run  up  to  his  foot. 

A  remarkable  quality  in  the  race-horfe,  is, 
that  which  is  ftyled  in  the  language  of  the  turf, 
running  to  the  whip  ;  it  means  anfwering  every 
ftroke  of  the  whip  with  an  additional  exertion, 
as  long  as  nature  lafts.  Horfes  of  this  generous 
kind  are  termed  "  honeft,"  and  "  (lout ;  but 
the  terms  are  ufually  confounded,  for  many  a 
horfe  is  honed,  without  being  endowed  with 
thofe  conftitutional  powers  neceflary  to  pro- 
duce ftoutnefs  or  continuance  ;  and  many  which 
pofTefs  thofe  in  the  amplefl  meafure,  which  they 
occafionally  evince,  are  yet  never  to  be  depend- 
ed upon.  It  is  dangerous  to  offend  thefe  laft- 
with  the  immoderate  ufe  of  the  whip  or  fpur, 
and  I  have  known  a  winning  horfe  flopped 
inftantly  by  a  foul  cut  under  his  flanks  ;  I  have 
alfo  known,  and  indeed  ridden  horfes,  honefl: 
and  flout  as  the  courfe  was  long,  yet  with  fuch 
indignant  ftomachs,  and  fuch  critical  (kill  in 
their  own  powers,  that  being  convinced  in  a 
race,  of  the  impoflibility  of  fuccefs,  if  abufed 
with  the  whip,  they  would  inftantly  fliorten 
their  ftrpke ;  but  if  nurfed,  and  encouraged 
with  a  pull,  the  ufe  of  which  every  jockey 
knows,  would,  although  beaten,  drain  every 
nerve  to  the  laft  extremity.  It  is  a  ftrange 
quality  in  the  true  whipped  horfe,  that  he  feems 

really 
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really  to  have  a  penchant  for  the  whip  and 
Ipur,  fince  he  abfolutely  will  not  keep  to-  his 
ftroke  without  the  one  or  other  of  them,  and 
never  takes  offence  at  either. 

I  hope  my  brother  jockies  will  pardon  my 
want  of  orthodoxy,  if  I  (hould  prefume  to  hint 
a  doubt  of  the  utility  of  that  tumultuous  whip- 
ping and  fpurring,  and  loofmg  of  bridles^ 
which  ufually  takes  place  at  the  ending  poll ; 
I  fear  the  advantage  exifts  only  in  their  own 
agitated  imaginations.  According  to  my  con- 
flant  obfervation,  a  horfe  ail-abroad,  if  whipped 
and  ioofed  at  the  fame  time,  mechanically  flies 
upwards  with  his  fore  feet,  by  which  he  lofes 
ground;  if  he  be  already  running  diftreft,  and 
at  the  very  ultimate  point  of  his  fpeed,  what 
is  the  intent  of  exceflive  whipping  and  fpur* 
ring — is  it  to  keep  him  there  ?  I  fiiould  .rather 
fuppofe  it  flurries  nine  horfes  in  ten  out  of  a 
certain  portion  of  their  fpeed.  The  attempt 
to  whip  a  horfe  beyond  the  ultimate  point 
of  his  powers,  would  be  very  proper  in  a  race 
over  Moorfields,  St.  Luke's  mile.  Thus  much 
on  the  rationale  of  whipping,  in  behalf  of 
truth  and  humanity. 

But  it  is  with  the  utmofl  pleafure  I  remark, 
that  the  general  treatment  of  race-horfes  is 
mild  and  conflderate,  and  well  befitting  that 
ftiperiority  which  racing  grooms  challenge 
over  all  others.     This    profeflional  humanity 

has 
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has  even  pervaded  the  circle  of  the  repofitory., 
where  in  the  ftall,  and  in  the  (hew,  a  bred 
horfe  is  treated  with  diftinguifhed  mildnefs  ; 
unlefs  unfortunately  he  be  worn-down  and 
low-priced,  in  which  cafe,  according  to  uni- 
verfal  analogy,  being  poor,  he  can  poiTefs  no 
rights. 

The  tendons  of  runnings  cattle,  particularly 
colts,  being  fo  liable  to  injury,  I  would  recom- 
mend as  a  preventive,  the  frequent  ufe  of  the 
embrocation  prefcribed  in  the  Stable  Chapter, 
on  the  application  of  which,  enough  has  al- 
ready been  faid.  It  has  fometimes  appeared  to 
me,  that  the  leathern  muzzles  in  ufe  in  the 
ftables,  are  too  heavy  and  heating  ;  I  believe  I 
caught  the  notion,  right  or  wrong,  from  Ger- 
vafe  Markham  ;  who  tells  his  fporting  readers> 
that  leather,  being  drefled  with  allum  and 
coarfe  oil,  is  by  reafon  of  its  (harp  difagreeable 
fcent  and  faltnefs,  very  hurtful  to  horfes,  and 
produ61ive  of  ficknefs,  head-ache,  and  coftive- 
nefs ;  for  this  reafon  he  recommends  muzzles 
of  pack-thread,  or  whip-cord  in  fummer,  and 
others  of  ftrong  canvas,  in  winter ;  both  which 
kinds,  it  feems,  had  become  fafhionable  in  his 
time,  although  they  have  been  long  lince  laid 

afide. 

I  hope  I  have  now  faid  enough  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  running  horfes  and  training,  to  be  a 
guide  to  the  inexperienced,  which  is  all  I  pro- 
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pofed ;  and  to  enable  a  gentleman,  who  may 
have  made  a  private  match  for  his  amufe- 
ment,  to  train  his  horfe  with  propriety  at 
home,  if  he  fhall  fo  chufe.  A  little  phyfic, 
a  week's  interval  from  the  fetting  of  it,  and 
two  or  three  Tweats,  will  fit  a  horfe  (previoufly 
at  hard  meat)  for  this  entertaining,  but  lefs 
important  bufinefs  of  the  courfe.  The  advan- 
tage in  this  private  way,  of  poffellmg  a  racer 
which  fhews  little  or  no  blood  to  common  ob- 
fervers,  mufl  be  obvious  to  every  one ;  fuch  an 
one  for  example,  as  the  gelding  Bauble,  by 
Lord  Chedworth's  Snap,  which  was  mafler  of 
twenty  ftone,  and  appeared  like  a  little  pack- 
horfe,  or  a  Suffolk  horfe  adapted  to  carry  ham- 
pers, and  yet  won  many  times  at  Newnciarket, 
and  a  number  of  country  plates. 

On  the  fubjcft  of  betting  I  fhall  be  filent, 
from  total  inexperience ;  never,  to  the  beft  of 
my  recolleftion,  having  made  a  dozen  bets  in 
my  life,  and  the  few  I  really  made,  being  of  the 
mofl  trifling  amount.  I  fhall  therefore  refer 
the  reader  to  Card's  Guide  to  the  Turf,  fold 
by  Weatherby ;  and  to  the  Academies  at  New- 
market and  Tatterfal's,  where,  if  his  pockets  be 
well  lined,  he  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  able 
tutors.  Inlleadofa  tedious,  and  probably  in- 
fufficient  lefture  on  betting,  I  will  prefent  a 
betting  anecdote ;  which  may  perhaps  never 
before  have  been  in  print,  or  have  been  long 

forgotten. 
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forgotten.     About  forty  years  fince,  according 
to  my    authority,  the   Lord    March  being  at 
York  Meeting,  made  a  bet  with  a  farmer,  who 
was  a  ftranger  to  his   Lordfhip,  of  courfe  the 
man's  name  was  particularly  required.      The 
farmer   anfwered,  "  my  name  is  Dick  Hut- 
"  TON,  I  thought  every  body  had  known  me, 
"  for  I  come  here  every  meeting,  and  generally 
"  bring  two  or  three  hundred  pounds   in  my 
"  pocket,  either  to  win  or  lofe  ;  and  pray  now, 
"  what  may  be  your  name  ?"  The  peer  replied, 
his   name  was  March,  he  was   Lord  March — 
"  O  ho !  faid  Dick,  if  that  be  the  cafe,  come, 
flump  !  flump  !  for  as  your  name  is  March, 
you  may  perhaps  take  it  into  your   head  to 
"  march  off."    His  Lordfhip  was  highly  divert- 
ed with  the  honefl  bluntnefs  of  the  man,  and,  it 
feems,  every  meeting  afterwards,  enquired  par- 
ticularly for  his  old  acquaintance  Dick  Hutton. 
I  tell  this  little  tale  of  his  Grace  of  Queenfbury 
with  the  more  boldnefs,  lince,  ifit  want  authen- 
ticity, it  contains  no  mattor  of  offence  ;    the 
idea  of  having  wantonly  or  unjuftly  wounded 
the  mind  of  either  noble  or  plebeian,  would  m- 
flicl  the  feverer  wound  upon  my  own  breafl. 

Much  has  ever  been  faid,  and  more  imagined^ 
of  the  ftratagems  and  manoeuvres  of  the  courfe; 
— and  is.it  not  very  natural,  that  fuch  fhould 
be  pra£lifed  in  a  fyflem  the  very  effence  of 
which  is  the  produftion  of  pleafure  and  profit, 
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from  the  exercife  of  the  keener  faculties  of 
the  mind  ?  A  jaft  difcrimination  here,  as  well 
as  elfewhere,  mud  be  our  moral  guide.  Strata- 
gems are  furely  lawful  in  horfe-racing,  as  well 
as  in  love  and  war.  I  fhall  not  dilate,  or  phi- 
lofophize  much  on  this  head,  but  touch  imme- 
diately on  a  material  point,  and  that  lightly. 
It  is  inconfiflent  with  the  honour  of  a  fporting 
gentleman,  to  ftart  his  horfe  with  the  intention 
of  lofmg  ?  In  my  opinion,  by  no  means  ;  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  manoeuvre,  in  which  is  involved 
much  of  the  general  intereft  of  fporting,  and 
which  ought  to  be  efteemed  legitimate,  with 
the  provifo,  that  no  cruel  or  unfair  methods  are 
ufed  to  com.pafs  it.  A  fportfman  may  want  a 
good  trial  for  his  horfe,  the  flate  of  his  betting 
account  may  require  the  meafure,  or  he  may 
have  fome  future  heavy  engagement,  for  the 
fake  of  which  it  might  not  be  fafe  previoufly 
to  diflrefs  his  horfe,  although  an  eafy  race 
might  conduce  to  his  own  pleafure  and  profit. 
The  matter  being  univerfally  thus  underftood, 
would  make  the  point  of  honour  clear,  which 
is  perhaps  at  prefent  rather  dubious.  What  a 
curious  and  entertaining  match  would  be  that, 
between  two  eager  candidates  for  lofing?  I 
have  heard  of  barbarous  and  rafcally  methods 
being  put  in  pradice  to  incapacitate  a  horfe, 
fuch  as  giving  drugs,  or  filling  his  body  with 
water  near  the  time  of  darting,  but  not  amongft 
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gentlemen :  yet  truth  obliges  me  to  record  one 
inftance,  in  which  I  hope  I  was  mifinformed. 
It  was  faid  ******  received  three  parts  of  a 
pail  full  of  water,  to  enable  him  to  be  beat  de- 
cently over  the  couife,  by  *********.  Every 
fportfman,  I  hope,  holds  in  equal  deteftation 
with  myfelf,  the  memory  of  the  brutal  and  cal- 
lous-hearted Frampton,  who  dead  to  the  foft 
feelings  of  compaflion,  and  urged  by  fordid 
motives  of  gain,  cut  his  favourite  horfe,  Dragon, 
and  ran  him  inftantly  to  death  in  his  flreaming 
blood  !  Was  there  not  one  fingle  atom  of  the 
fweet,  but  furious  and  vindiftive  enthufiafm  of 
humanity,  in  the  hearts  of  the  fpeftators  ?  Was 
there  no  inftrument  of  vengeance  at  hand,  to 
****  **%  ***  *****-5«*  **%*4^*  p  J  never  view 

the  portrait  of  that  favage  fportfman,  without 
difcovering  in  the  hard  lines  of  his  face,  and  the 
knowing  leer  of  his  eye,  all  the  treachery,  cun- 
ning, and  inhuman  profligacy,  of  the  loweft 
blackguard  retainer  of  the  ftable.  A  labouring 
fmith  of  Yorkfhire  aflured  me  laft  year  (but  I 
will  not  warrant  the  goodnefs  of  his  authority) 
that  certain  irons,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  inftruments  of  torture,  were  found  in  the 
houfe  of  old  Frampton  after  his  deceafe. 

It  is  univerfally  known,  that  by  the  cuftom 
of  England,  all  difputes  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
the  turf,  may  be  referred  to  the  opinion  of  the 
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Jockey  Club ;  a  fociety  compofed  of  men-of 
exalted  rank,  and  high  charafter,  whofe  deci- 
fions  have  ever  been  honourably  diftinguiflied 
for  their  equity,  and  whofe  fcrupulous  regard 
to  their  reputation,  as  a  public  body,  has  never 
been  queftioned. 

I  fliall  conclude  a  la  mode  with  a  copy  of 
verfes  in  chara6ler,  for  the  exclufive  benefit  (at 
prefent)  of  my  Latin  readers :  I  would  have 
prefented  my  Engiifli  ones  with  a  metrical 
verfion,  but — 

Certes  I  have  thefe  many  days 
Seat  mine'poetic  head  to  graze, 

and  not  prematurely  neither,  for  to  fpeak  the 
honeft  truth  of  jnyfelf,  they  were,  ignavum 
pecus,  a  miferable  and  droniQi  herd,  as  fome  of 
my  fatyrical  and  laughing  friends  can  bear  me 
witnefs.  The  following  poetical  defcription  of 
a  race  over  Newmarket,  I  have  borrowed  from 
the  Britannia,  in  the  fplendid  folio  of  Lord 
Hampden,  printed  and  publiflied  in  Italy.  In 
this  piece  his  lordfliip  has  attempted,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  beft  poets,  to  render  his  language 
expreffive  of,  or  an  echo  to  the  fenfe ;  and  if 
my  partiality  for  the  fubjeft  does  not  miflead 
me,  with  confiderable  fuccefs.  I  have  however 
by  no  means  any  predileftion  for  the  crabbed, 
unmufical,  and  uncouth  latinity  of  the  moderns 
in  general. 

'*  Hinc 
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•*  Hinc  &  aluntur  equi,  fuperant  qui  curfibus  auras. 

*'  I,  pete  planitiem,  quam  Ditis  nomine  di6la 

**  Fq^  fecat :  curtoque  viret  quacelpite  campus! 

**  Ecce  daro  figno  Sonipes,  jam  carcere  miffus, 

Cui  ni.ide  tunicatus  eques,  leve  pondus,  inhaeret ; 
♦'  Devoret  &  campum,  neque  fummas  aiterat  herbas, 
"  Ocyor  accipitris,  vel  hirundinis  ocyor  ala  : 
"  Ut  (tadio  extremo,  cum  jam  rivalibus  inftat, 
"  Praecipitet  fefe,  virefque  acquiiet  eundo  ! 
"   Turn  neque  pulmoni,  neque  nervo  parcitur  ulli  ! 
"  Ventre  putes  modo  raderehumum,  modo  labere  aura. 
"  Permillus  fudore  cruor  fluic  undique  coftis, 
"  Labra  madent  fpumis,  &:  gutture  captat  hiantc 
"  Flamina  ;  fingultim  dum  nai  ibus  exit  anbelis 
"  Fumus,  &  inflatse  turgent  per  corpora  ven^. 
"  Turn  magis  atque  magis,  ferit  ungula  crebrior  herbam  ; 
"  Emicat  accenlus  palmse  propioris  amore  ; 
"  Exultanfque  animi,  nunc  hunc,  nunc  prjeterit  ilium  ; 
"  Ingeminat  clamorque  virum,  clangorque  plagorum; 
**  Metaque  viflorem  tota  cervice  fatetur  : 
>  '*,  Nee  mora,  laetus  herus  mtoius  regale  reportat." 

Will  neither  Southey,  Coleridge,  or  George 
Dyer,  befriend  a  brother  philanthropift,  un- 
blefled  by  the  mufe,  on  this  occafion  ?  But  will 
they  allow  him  to  be  a  thorough  philanthropift, 
who  is  fo  ftrenuous  an  advocate  for  the  facred 
and  indefeafible  right  of  property,  as  even  to 
write  in  favour  of  foreflallers,  and  who  enter- 
tains no  fort  of  prejudice  againlt  rank  and  title 
in  a  (late  ? 

Now  that  I  am  upon  the  fubjeft,  let  me  be 
permitted  to  adduce  an  example  or  two  from 
antiquity,  of  that  precious  gift,  or  art,  in  poetical 

compofnion. 
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comporition,  juft  fpoken  of.  Whenever  I  (land 
mufing  upon  the  {hore,  to  view  the  undulating 
furges,  agitated  and  impelled  onwards  by  the 
boifterous  influence  of  the  nubilus  aujler,  the 
fight  produces  an  inftant  glow  of  the  imagina- 
tion, as  if  from  fympathy  between  the  fwelling 
tide  in  my  heart,  and  the  foaming  billows  at  my 
feet ;  and  that  majeftic  and  beautifully  expref- 
five  line  of  Virgil,  never  fails  to  join  in  the 
pleafing  aflbciation,  by  fpontaneoufly  prefenting 
itfelf  to  my  memory, 

Et  vaftos  volvunt  ad  littora  fluflus. 

The  following  celebrated  verfe 

Vade,  age,  nate,  voca  Zephyros,  &  labere  pennis, 

was  Engliflied  by  the  late  Dr.  Coyte,  of  facetious 
memory,  with  more  humour  than  corre61nefs. 

Come  here  you  mufl,  you  dog,  take  your  a —  in  your  hand, 
and  be  ofF  in  a  canter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ON   VETERINARY  MEDICINE   AND 
SURGERY. 

A  MONGST  the  improvements  of  thefe  lat- 
•^^^  ter  times,  the  extenfion  of  a  regularly 
cultivated  fyftem  of  veterinary  pra6lice,  and  the 
attempts  to  refcue  the  fuperior  clafTes  of  do- 
meftic  animals  from  the  torturing  hand  of  pre- 
fumptuous  ignorance,  are  not  the  lead  confider- 
able,  either  in  the  view  of  humanity  or  ufe  :  it 
is  true,  that  during  the  various  ages  which  have 
paffed  fince  the  days  of  Columella,  the  number 
of  writers  treating  on  the  veterinary  fcience, 
according  to  the  bed  medical  light  which  their 
times  afforded,  has  been  confiderable  ;  but  their 
works  had  never  any  very  extenfive  circulation, 
competent  praftitioners  were  wanted  to  put 
their  precepts  in  force,  and  difeafed  animals 
were  either  totally  neglefted,  or  confided  to  the 
unmeaning  and  capricious  efforts  of  the  illi- 
terate vulgar  :  entirely  to  wipe  away  this  op- 
probrium of  humanity  and  common  fenfe,  would 
infinitely  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  prefent 
times  ;  and  it  is  confoling  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce, that  attempts  are  daily  making  towards 
that  beneficent  end,  by  confiderate  and  philan- 
thropic 
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thropic  chara6lers,  in  various  parts  of  our  own, 
and  a  neighbouring  country. 

The  endeavour  to  promote  veterinary  prac- 
tice amongft  enhghtened  men,  mufl  necellarily 
be  a  firft  obje61  in  a  treatife  profeffing  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity :  ..it  is  our  buf  ne(s  then  to 
enquire,  what  caufes  have  hitherto  operated,  or 
now  fubfift,  to  prevent  or  retard  its  progrefs ; 
to  demonftrate  how  Httle  they  confift  with  right 
reafon,  and  to  propofe  fuch  pra6licable  mea- 
fures,  as  may  effecl,  by  eafy  and  gradual  fteps, 
the  defired  reformation. 

Ancient  prefcription  and  a  falfe  pride  amongft 
the  facuky,  compofe  the  two-fold  caufe  which 
has  hitherto  generally  deprived  our  domeftic 
animals  of  the  benefits  and  comforts  of  regular 
medical  and  furgical  affiftance.  Cattle  have  al- 
ways been  doftored  in  every  country,  either  by 
their  attendants,  or  by  men  pretty  nearly  upon 
a  level  with  thofe  in  point  of  education,  who 
on  the  ftrenglh  of  having  learned  to  perform 
the  moft  fimple  and  common  operations,  and 
from  the  want  of  abler  proficients,  have  under- 
taken the  arduous  tafl\  of  prefcribing  medicine. 
We  will  not  wonder,  that  in  former  times,  fuch  ' 
profeffors  were  held  duly  qualified,  fince  men 
impartially  committed  their  own  perfons  to  the 
hands  of  ignorant  barber-furgeons,  and  fince  fo 
many  other  abfurdities  of  equal  magnitude  fub- 
fifted,  which  like  fpedres  and  ghofts  have  va- 

nifhed 
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nifhed  at  the  approach  of  modem  light ;  but  it 
may  well  be  thought  furprihng,  that  in  this  dif- 
cerning  age,  when  a  liberal  education  is  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  to  be  abfolutely  necefTary 
to  the  acquifition  of  medical  fcience,  that  an 
illiterate  farrier  fliould  be  entrufted  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes.  Precifely  the  fame  ftudies,  phyfiolo- 
gical,  anatomical,  and  medical,  are  requifite  for 
the  veterinarian,  as  the  human  pra6litioner. 
The  animal  ceconomy  in  its  manifold  relations 
is  generally  and  fundamentally  the  fame,  in  men 
and  beafts,  and  governed  by  the  fame  laws  of 
nature  and  natural  mechanics  ;  the  fame  materia 
medica  is  univerfally  applicable  to  both,  but  the 
greateft  (kill  is  requisite  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  difeafes  of  brutes,  from  their  inability  to 
defcribe  their  feelings,  and  the  confequent  un- 
certainty of  their  pathology.  Can  there  be  a 
greater  burlefque,  than  the  fuppofition  of  a 
man's  ability  to  prefcribe  phyfic  for  a  horfe, 
merely  becaufe  he  underftands  how  to  groom  or 
fhoe  him  ?  or  might  not  we  alfo  with  equal 
reafon,  employ  our  own  (hoemakers,  in  taking 
meafure  of  our  health  ?  The  plea  of  experience 
is  futile,  from  the  utter  inability,  prima  face,  of 
illiterate  and  uninformed  men  to  inveftigatc  the 
principles  of  fcience,  and  their  total  want  of 
opportunity  to  acquire,  even  by  rote,  a  rational 
fyflem  of  pradice.  The  whole  flock  of  me- 
dical knowledge  of  thefe  practitioners,  ufually 

con  fills 
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confifts  in  a  certain  number  of  receipts  derived 
from  their  mafters  or  fathers,  and  with  which 
they  continually  ring  the  changes  in  all  cafes, 
right  or  wrong,  hit  or  mifs  ;  and  fo  fiercely  are 
they  bigotted  to  their  particular  noilrums,  that 
they  are  totally  incapable  of  all  advice  or  im- 
provement ;  the  common  and  unavoidable  fate 
of  confirmed  ignorance,  fince  it  is  the  higheft 
point  of  knowledge,  to  know  that  we  flill  need 
information.     They  fometimes  cure  by  luck, 
feldom   by   wit,   but   often   kill   by   regularly 
adapted  procefs.     How  often  has  the  miferable 
patient's  fhoulder  been  pegged,  and  blown,  and 
bored,  by  way  of  punifhment  for  the  folly  of 
getting  himfelf  flrained  in  the  back  finews  of 
the  leg,  or  cofEn-joint !    How  many  pleuritic 
horfes  have  been  killed  outright  by  ardent  and 
fpicy   drenches,   which   might   probably  have 
cured  the  cholic,  had  they  been  afflicted  with  it ! 
How  many  have  been  rendered  incurably  lame, 
from  the  patten-fhoe  being  affixed  to  the  wrong 
foot ;  the  doftor  unfortunately  not  being  aware 
of  the  difference  between  conftri6lion  and  re- 
laxation, as  the  patient  in  Gil  Bias  died  becaufe 
his  phyfician  did  not  underftand  Greek!    Let 
not  the  reader  fuppofe  thefe  to  be  mere  flourifh- 
es ;  applied  to  the  generality  of  farriers  within 
my  knowledge,  I  aver  them,  on  the  experience 
of  many  years,  to  be  literal  truths  ;  and  by  the 
tenor  of  them,  he  may  judge  of  the  majority  of 
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that  faculty  throughout  Europe*  Into  fuch 
hands  do  we  commit  diftempered  animals  which 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  reproach  us  with 
their  accumulated  fufferings ;  mankind  from 
prejudice,  indolence,  and  want  of  feeling,  neg- 
leding  thofe  creatures  which  they  can  purchafe 
with  their  money. 

Dr.  Hacket,  in  his  late  travels  through  Dacia 
and  Sarmaiia,  relates  the  following  wonderful 
feat  of  a  farrier  at  Roman,  in  Moldavia.  "  It 
*'  was  a  hot  day,  and  we  having  travelled  far, 
"  one  of  our  beft  horfes  fell,  and  we  gave  him 
"  up  for  loft.  The  farrier,  who  in  Moldavia  is 
'•'  always  a  gipfey,  comforted  us  by  undertaking 
"  to  fet  the  horfe  upon  his  legs,  and  recover  him 
perfeftl);  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  en- 
gagement he  really  performed.  He  did  no- 
thing but  fcoop  out  from  each  upper  eye-lid 
"  of  the  beaft,  a  gland  the  fize  of  a  hazle  nut, 
"  without  bleeding  him,  or  ufing  any  other 
"  means  whatever,  which  might  occasion  a 
"  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  his  operation." 
Who  can  be  fo  fceptical  as  to  doubt  of  the  clofe 
affinity  between  caufe  and  effeft  in  this  cure  ? 

But  the  pride  of  medical  gentlemen  will  not 
fuffer  them  to  incur  the  fancied  degradation  of 
becoming  horfe  and  cow-do8:ors ;  thence  the 
major  part  of  the  public  is  neceffitated  to  com- 
mit the  care  of  their  beafts  to  unlearned  and 
empyrical  hands ;  neverthelefs  were  there  a  cor. 
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dial  and  general  encouragement,  I  am  convinc- 
ed there  would  be  no  want  of  able  veterinary 
praclitioners.  What  poflible  fhame  can  or  ought 
to  be  annexed  to  the  praftice  of  veterinary  me- 
dicine, (ince  it  is  an  aft  of  humanity,  of  import- 
ant pubHc  fervice,  fince  it  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention and  the  labours  of  fome  of  the  moil 
eminent  men  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  fince  the  uncontroulable  nature  of  things 
has  placed  the  juft  adminiftration  of  it  out  of 
the  power  of  all  but  the  enlightened  ?  It  muft 
then  be  pronounced  an  honourable  office,  and 
altogether  fit  and  becoming  the  homo  generoj'us, 
or  gentleman. 

It  hath  been  related,  that  veterinary  writers 
have  not  been  wanting  ;  which  has  been  more 
particularly  the  cafe  during  the  prefent  century, 
and  fubfequent  to  the  great  modern  improve- 
ments in  medicine.  Various  able  pra6litioners 
have  alfo  occafionally  arifen  among  us,  and  in 
a  neighbouring  country  ;  but  the  number  of 
fuch  has  been  fo  fmall,  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  their  efforts  have  been  of  courfe  confined 
to  a  very  narrow  fphere.  It  was  many  years  ^ 
ago  difcovered  in  France,  that  the  befl  remedy 
for  this  defeft,  and  the  only  adequate  method 
for  the  general  propagation  of  veterinary  know- 
ledge, and  the  rearing  of  a  fufficient  number  of 
perfons  properly  qualified  in  that  line,  would 
be  to  ereft  public  feminaries  exprefsly  dedicated 
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to  the  purpofe.  We  of  this  country  came 
(fomewhat  late  indeed)  into  the  fame  falutary 
meafure  ;  and  a  Veterinary  College,  or  Hof- 
pital  for  Cattle,  has  been  eflablifhed  at  London; 
another  near  Birminghan:i,  and  I  believe  one  or 
two  more  are  under  confideration,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  propriety  of  thefe 
(leps,  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom,  are 
matter  of  proof,  in  the  obvious  extenfion  of 
veterinary  knowledge,  and  the  increafe  of  prac- 
titioners within  thefe  few  years.  Public  inflitu- 
tions,  provided  they  are  not  unduly  favoured 
with  exclufive  privileges,  or  armed  with  coer- 
cive and  reRriftive  powers,  are  ever  moft  effi- 
cacious and  contributory  to  the  advancement 
of  fcience ;  a  prominent  inftance  of  the  truth 
of  which  we  are  at  this  moment  witneffmg,  in 
the  late  eftablifhment  of  a  board  of  agriculture, 
W'hich  in  its  infancy  has  already  conferred  be- 
nefits of  the  mofh  important  nature  on  the 
country,  and  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
could  poffibly  have  been  experienced  from  mere 
private  exertions,  or  thofe  of  focieties  however 
favourably  conftituted,  during  a  great  length 
of  time.  To  make  ufe  of  a  homely  proverb, 
that  which  is  every  body's  bufinefs  is  ufually 
held  to  be  no  man's  bufinefs,  and  therefore  de- 
mands the  foftering  hand  of  the  community : 
the  fcattered  rays  of  knowledge  are  by  joint  and 
public   means   belt  coIle6led   into  a   common 
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focus  or  centre,  whence  they  are  with  more 
eafe  and  expedition,  diffufed  and  circulated 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

For  the  fatisfaftion  of  fuch  of  my  readers  at 
a  diflance  from  the  metropolis,  who  may  yet 
be  uninformed,  and  out  of  refpeft  to  a  public 
inftitution,  the  principle  of  which  has  my  moft 
cordial  approbation,  I  (hall  give  a  (hort  ac- 
count of  the  Veterinary  College,  firft  eftablilh- 
ed  in  the  year  1792,  at  St.  Pancras,  London. 
The  public  are  indebted  for  this  truly  national 
foundation,  to  the  difcernment  and  patriotic 
principles  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Odi- 
ham  in  Hampfhire,  and  for  the  firft  very  cele- 
brated profefibr,  the  late  Charles  Vial  de  Saint 
Bel,  to  the  judicious  recommendation  of  the 
Earls  Grofvenor  and  Morton,  the  former  of 
which  noble  lords,  is  the  greateft  breeder  of 
horfes,  I  believe,  which  has  ever  been  in  Bri- 
tain. Saint  Bel  had  previoufly  fignalized  him- 
felf  in  this  country,  as  a  veterinary  anatomift, 
by  his  memorable  diffeftion  of  the  famous  race- 
horfe  Eclipfe. 

The  Veterinary  College  is  fupported  by 
annual,  or  perpetual  fubfcription.  The  annual 
fubfcription  is  two  guineas,  but  the  prompt 
payment  of  twenty  guineas  conflitutes  a  fub- 
fcriber  for  life  ;  and  in  one  inftance,  the  infti- 
tution has  (hared  the  bounty  of  parliament. 

In 
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In  the  year  1796  the  perpetual  fubfcribeirs 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fixteen,  the 
annual,  to  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

PRESIDENT, 

His  Grace  theDuKE  of  Northiijmberland^ 

K.  G.    F.  R.  S.    F.  A,  S. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

Henry,  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  k.  t. 

Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford. 

George,  Earl  of  Morton,  f.r.s.   f.a.s. 

George,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Philip,  Earl  of  Chefterfield,  f.  r.  s. 

George,  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 

George,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

George,  Lord  Rivers,  ll,  d. 

George,  Lord  Kinnaird. 

Francis,  Lord  Heathfield. 

Thomas,  Lord  Rancliffe,  f.  r.  s.  f.  a.  s. 

Sir  Thomas  Charles  Bunbury,  m.  p. 

I  cannot  fo  well  defcribe  the  views  and  ob- 
je£ls  of  this  inftitution,  as  from  the  (hort  ftate- 
ment  printed  by  the  authority  of  the  Gover- 
nors, of  which  the  followinp;  is  an  abftraft : 

The  grand  obje6l  is  the  improvement  of 
veterinary  knowledge,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of  farriers, 
"  fo  long  and  univerfally  complained  of;  for 
this  end  a  large  piece  of  ground  has  been 
VOL.  II,  Q  "  provided. 
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"  provided,  and  a  range  of  ftables,  a  forge,  a 
*•  theatre  for  difle6lions  and  le61ures,  with 
"  other  buildings,  have  been  erefted ;  a  medi- 
cal gentleman,  of  fuperior  abihties,  has  been 
appointed  profefTor,  with  other  requifite 
oflRcerSj  at  an  expence,  large  in  the  aggre- 
gate, but  at  falaries  not  individually  greater 
than  were  confonant  to  the  ftrifteft  rules  of 
ceconomy. 

The  anatomical  fl;ru61ure  of  quadrupeds, 
"  horfes,  cattle,  (beep,  dogs,  &c.  the  difeafes 
to  which  they  are  fubje6t,  and  the  remedies 
proper  to  be  apphed,  are  inveftigated  and 
regularly  taught ;  by  which  means,  enligh- 
tened praftitioners  of  liberal  education, 
whofe  whole  ftudy  has  been  devoted  to  the 
veterinary  art,  in  all  its  branches,  may  be 
gradually  difperfed  over  the  kingdom,  on 
"  whofe  fldll  and  experience  confidence  may 
be  fecurely  placed. 

Pupils  to  the  college,  in  addition  to  the 
ledures  and  inflruftions  of  the  profefTor, 
"  and  the  pra6lice  of  the  ftables,  at  prefent 
"  enjoy  (from  the  liberality  of  fome  of  the 
"  moll  eminent  of  the  faculty)  the  advantage 
"  of  free  admiffion  to  their  medical  and  ana- 
"  tomical  ledures.  Thefe  pupils,  previous  to 
"  leaving  the  college,  are  ftridly  examined  by 
"  a  medical  committee,  from  whom  they  re- 
"  ceive  a  proper  certificate,  and  feveral,  exa- 
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mined  and  approved,  have  already  left  the 
college,  and  are  at  this  time  praftifing  in 
"  various  parts  of  the  country  with  great 
"  fuccefs. 

Subscribers  have  the  privilege  offend- 
ing their   difeafed    animals  *  to   the   college, 
without  farther  expence  than  that  of  their 
daily  food,  and  thefe  in  general  form  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  patients  for  the  pra6lice  of 
the   profeflbr  and  pupils.     On   fixed  days, 
the  profefTor  prefcribes  for  animals  belong- 
ing to  fubfcribers,  who  find  it  inconvenient 
to   fpar©   them    from    home,    provided  the 
neceffary  medicines  be  furniflied  and  com- 
pounded at   the  college:    fubfcribers  horfes 
are  alfo  there  fhod  at  the  ordinary  prices. 
His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Commander  in 
"  Chief,    having    been  pleafed   to    appoint  a 
Board    of  General    Officers,  to    take    into 
"  confideration  the  objefts  of  this  inftitution^ 
they    have    reported    the   continual  lofs  of 
cavalry  to  have  been  very  heavy,  from  the 
total  ignorance  of  thofe  who  have  hitherto 
had  the  veterinary  department  in  the  army ; 
"  this  report  his  Majefty  has  approved,  and 
"  henceforward,   to  qualify    for    the    military 
**  fervice,  a  farrier  mufl:  be  provided  with  a 
"  regular  certificate  from  The  Veterinary 
"  College."    To  this  I  may  add,  from  a  late 
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advertifement  in  the  newfpapeis,  that  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen,  fubfcribers  to  the  inftitu- 
tion,  attend  once  a  fortnight  at  St.  Pancras,  for 
the  purpofe  of  infpefting  the  difcipUne  of  the 
ftables. 

It  would  be  intirely  fuperfluous  in  me,  to 
make  ufe  of  any  arguments  in  favour  of  an 
eftablifliment,  the  neceflary  and  public  advan- 
tages of  vvhich,  are  fo  ftrikingly  obvious :  I 
fliall  only  obferve,  how  fully  fenfible  I  feel  of 
the  liberality  and  patriotifm  of  thofe  gentle- 
men who  have  flood  forth  as  patrons  and 
fubfcribers,  and  how  much  I  regret,  that  there 
fhould  yet  be  fo  many  perfons  of  property, 
having  the  higheft  intereft  in  the  fervices  of 
horfes,  and  yet  grudging  or  neglefting  to  be- 
ftow  a  fmail  pittance  towards  the  promotion  of 
veterinary  improvement,  whilft  they  are  often 
fo  ready  to  lavifli  immenfe  fums  in  trifling  or 
flupid  gratifications.  , 

Were  I  thoroughly  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
praftice  of  the  Veterinary  College,  it  would 
not  be  in  my  power  to  defcribe  it,  having  no 
connexion  there,  or  means  of  information  on 
that  fubje6l ;  but  the  public  may  be  well  fatis- 
fied  thereupon,  from  the  confideration  that  the 
profefibr  mufl  be  a  regular  medical  man,  that 
his  daily  experience  muft  be  great,  befides  the 
manifcit  advantage  of  a  recourfe  to  the  eflab- 
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lifhed  mode  of  pra6lice,  and  various  courfes  of 
leftures  of  that  very  able  veterinarian  the  firft 
profeflbr,  Saint  Bel. 

I  am  here  induced  to  retouch  the  fubjeft  of 
SHOEING,  from  various  motives.  To  begin 
with  Mr.  Taplin's  famous  plates  of  pattern 
fhoes,  "  which  are  to  improve  the  art  to  the 
"  unerring  ftandard  of  eafe  and  fafety,"  they 
are  no  other,  neither  better  nor  worfe,  than  the 
common  {hoes  of  the  fuperior  kind  of  farriers, 
of  which  I  made  mention  in  the  Chapter  on 
Shoeing ;  they  are  inclining  to  the  convex 
externally,  and  fo  flrong  at  heel,  that  the 
horfe  can  Ihave  no  bearing  on  his  frogs  ;  in 
fine,  precifely  the  flioe  of  Snape  and  Bevan 
twenty  years  ago.  But  enough  has  been  al- 
ready faid  of  this  gentleman's  boafted  origi- 
nality. As  to  the  length  of  the  flioe  in  ufe 
at  the  College,  about  which  Mr.  Taplin  def- 
cants  fo  knowingly,  it  is  in  truth,  (and  ordina- 
rily has  been,  I  believe)  governed  by  the  fame 
ftandard  as  his  own,  the  length  of  the  foot. 
Can  any  one  in  his  right  fenfes  doubt  the  ad- 
vantages, in  point  of  fecurity,  both  to  rider  and 
horfe,  of  the  latter  treading  upon  a  flat  furface, 
and  refting  upon  an  additional  point  of  fupport  . 
in  the  frog  ? 

Could  a  horfe  read,  it  would  make  him 
laugh  to  perufe  Taplin's  dapper  defcription  of 
his  pattern  flioes,  celebrated  as  k  is  with  words 

of 
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of  high-founding  termination,  and  elucidated 
with  geometrical  lines,  and  fcientific  a's  andb's. 
There  is  certainly  a  particular  light  in  which 
this  author's  works  are  well  entitled  to  notice ; 
and  after  fuch  a  profeflional  fufs,  who  would  be 
fo  rafh  as  to  fufpe6l,  the  man  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  the  matter  ? 

It  has  been  the  fafhion  with  our  veterinary 
writers,  to  treat  the  public  with  after-pieces. 
Gibfon  gave  his  works  to  the  world,  repeated 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  Bartlet,  after  his  Gen- 
tleman's Farriery,  publifhed  a  work  intituled, 
P harmacopoeia  Hippiatrica,  or  the  Gentleman 
Farrier's  Repofitory  ;  to  this  work  I  alluded 
in  my  Firft  Volume,  under  the  name  of  a 
Compendium.  Wood's  Book  of  Farriery  was 
followed  by  a  Supplement ;  and  Taplin,  in 
conformity,  mull  have  his  Compendium,  and 
his  MuLtum  in  Parvo.  In  the  Compendium, 
are  a  few  good  obfervations,  which,  had  there 
been  public  need,  a  threepenny  pamphlet 
would  have  contained ;  as  to  the  Multum  in 
Parvo,  modefty  and  truth,  when  they  (hall  have 
the  honour  to  be  of  Mr.  Taplin's  council,  will 
w^hifper  to  him  "  to  take  dov\^n  his  multum, 
•'  and  let  his  parvum  ftand." 

The  Veterinary  College  has  lately  adopted  a 
very  judicious  method  of  difl'eminaiing  the 
true  principles  of  (hoeing,  by  erefting  forges 
in  different  quarters  of  the  Metropolis,  where 
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all  perfons  may  at  any  time  have  their  horfes 
fhod,  at  the  common  price  charged  to  fub- 
fcribers.  To  obtain  a  participation  of  this 
benefit  for  the  country,  perfons  of  confequence 
ought  to  fupply  their  fmiths  with  proper  pat- 
tern (hoes.  Certain  of  my  own  particular 
friends  having  complained,  that  they  could  not 
by  any  means  induce  their  ^  blackfmiths  to 
chancre  their  old  erroneous  method,  I  advifed 
them  to  fend  with  their  horfes  the  following: 
written  notice : 

"  Mr.  A,  B.  defires  his  horfes  may  be  air 
"  ways  fliod,  and  their  feet  treated  as  foilow^s  : 
*•  Nothing  to  be  cut  from  the  foal,  binders,  or 
"  frog,  but  loofe  rotten  fcales.  No  more  open- 
"  ing  of  heels  on  any  pretence.  No  (hoes  to 
^'  be  fitted  on  red  hot.  Shoes  to  be  made  of 
"  good  iron,  with  a  flat  furface  for  the  horfe 
"  to  (land  on,  web  not  fo  wide  as  formerly, 
"  nor  fo  flrong  at  heel,  that  the  foot  may  (land 
'*  level,  and  the  frog  be  not  prevented  fr;om 
**  touching  the  ground," 

Rather  than  lofe  a  good  cuftomer,  this  has 
always  been  complied  with,  and  the  happv 
confequence  has  been,  that  many  horfes  which 
before  had  never  a  heel  to  ftand  upon,  with 
fcarcely  a  found  place  in  the  cruft  in  which  to 
drive  a  nail,  have  now  the  enjoyment  of  their 
feet,  in  a  full,  flrong,  found  natural  flate ;  and 
my  friends,  w^ho  were  at  firfl  ftaggered  by  the 
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prejudice  and  pertinacious  impudence  of  the 
ftable  gentry,  have  at  length  learned  to  defpife 
it  as  it  merits,  and  to  judge  for  themfelves. 

By  the  experiment  of  weakening,  or  lower- 
ing the  (hoe  heels,  in  order  to  bring  a  deficient 
frog  into  conta6l  with  the  ground,  however 
gradually  I  proceeded,  I  have  lamed  feveral 
horfes.  It  is  fufficiently  obvious,  that,  by  fuch 
means,  the  back-finews,  as  they  are  commonly 
flyled,  muft  be  expofed  to  unufual  extenfion. 
Such  a  plan  is  perhaps  fcarcely  ever  eligible, 
excepting  indeed,  when  neceflary  to  reduce  the 
feet  to  their  proper  level,  in  the  fortunate  cafe 
of  a  natural  luxuriance  of  growth  in  the  frog, 
which  it  is  the  epidemic  madnefs  of  farriers  and 
fmiths  to  cut  away,  in  order  to  the  miferable 
and  ufelefs  fubftitute  of  a  thick-heeled  (hoe. 
The  friftion  of  our  hard  roads,  indeed  of  any 
roads,  will  always  keep  within  bounds,  the  moft 
luxuriant  frogs.  In  the  firft  flioeing  a  colt,  it 
is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  that  his  frogs,  if 
he  have  a  fufficient  growth  of  them,  (which  is 
not  always  the  cafe)  be  brought  to  touch  the 
earth,  not,  however,  by  the  ufe  of  any  meafures 
of  force,  or  fetting  the  foot  in  an  unnatural  and 
uneven  pofition  :  the  paring  around,  or  mode- 
rately lowering  the  cruft  of  the  foot,  when  fo 
deep  as  lo  comprefs  and  injure  the  growth  of 
the  frog,  is  yet,  not  only  perfeftly  fafe,  but 
highly  neceflary.     It  v/ili  foon  appear,  whether 

the 
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the  horfes'  frogs  and  heels  be  of  that  nature  to 
endure  the  concufTion  of  the  hard  roads,  which 
moft  affuredly,  notwithftanding  much  confident 
affertion,  too  many  never  can  endure  ;  and  if 
a  bruifed  frog  be  not  very  common,  all  pra61i- 
cal  horfemen  are  enough  convinced,  how  ex- 
tremely liable  the  heels  of  horfes  are  to  contu- 
lion  and  inflammation.  In  bad  cafes  of  this 
kind,  the  only,  and  too  much  neglefted  remedy 
of  the  BAR-SHOE  has  been  already  appreci- 
ated ;  in  general,  to  fet  fuch  feet  upon  their 
natural  level,  all  which  ought  to  be  attempts' 
ed,  will  require  fhoe-heels  of  confiderable 
ftrength. 

It  is  matter  of  curious  fpeculation,  how  many 
of  the  affairs  in  the  world  are  managed,  not 
merely  erroneoufly,  but  in  diametric  oppofition 
to  reafon  and  common  fenfe.  Difcourfing  the 
other  day  with  a  friend  concerning  a  horle,  he 
obferved,  "'  fo  much  had  the  horfe's  feet  been 
"  neglected,  that  his  very  frogs  were  fuffered  to 
"  grow  large  enough  to  touch  the  ground  ;"' 
and  this  fagacious  perfon  had  jufl  fent  to  have 
the  defect  remedied,  which,  to  my  obfervation, 
was  fo  effeftually  performed,  that  there  was 
nearly  room  for  a  man's  fift  between  the  horfe's 
frogs  and  the  earth  he  trod  upon. 

Nothing  can  be  more  groundlefs,   irrational, 
and  vulgar,  than  that   prejudice   againft  vete-  , 
rinary  improvements  which  atlually  fubfifts,  at 

this 
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this  time,  in  too  many  quarters.  Prejudice,  I 
know,  on  more  important  fubjeQs,  has  often 
been  trumpeted  forth,  as  not  only  harmlefs,  but 
beneficial  amongft  men ;  which  indeed  would 
be  juft,  were  there  any  general  utility  in  the 
continuance  of  ancient  abufes.  It  is  the  grand 
bufinefs  of  philofophy  to  provide  a  counter- 
blafl  for  thefe  interefted  or  ignorant  trumpeters. 
It  has  already  been  afked  of  the  advocates  for  our 
ihoeing  and  fow-gelding  do6lors,  how  they  came 
to  fuppofe,  that  lefs  medical  knowledge  would 
fuffice  to  prefcribe  for  the  brute,  than  for  the 
human  animal,  who  can  orally  depi6l  his  feel- 
ings, and  verbally  affift  the  phyfician  in  forming 
a  corre6l  judgment  of  his  difeafe.  They  feeni 
to  a6l  upon  the  (Irange  fuppofition,  that  it  is 
much  eafier  for  an  illiterate  man  to  penetrate 
at  once,  as  it  were  b)  intuition,  into  the  arcana 
of thefciences,  than  for  a  learned,  or  well-in- 
formed, to  render  himfelf  flvilful  in  the  nature 
and  management  of  horfes.  Can  a  man  be  the 
worfe  farrier  for  having  learned  the  neceffity  of 
making  conftant  obfervations  of  his  own,  inftead* 
of  a6ling  by  rote,  and  being  guided  by  a  few 
arbitrary  receipts  ;  for  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  medicines  he  prefcribes,  the  anatomy  and 
animal  funftions  of  the  horfe,  and  for  the 
making  all  fuch  knowledge  his  peculiar  ftudy  ? 
Now  that  witches,  and  ghofts  of  all  Hnds,  are 
flitting  apace  off  the  fcene,  it  is  full  time  for 

men 
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men  to  lay  afide  the  expedation  of  all  other 
uncaufed  efFefts.    ^ 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  all  im- 
provements in  the  treatment  of  beafts  have  been 
made  by  gentlemen  and  men  of  fcience  ;  and 
to  the  lefTons  of  fuch,  received  at  firfl:  with 
averfion,  and  inculcated  by  flow  degrees,  the" 
prefent  race  of  grooms  and  farriers  owe  their 
fuperiority  over  their  predecefibrs.     Precifely 
the. fame  remark  was  formerly  applicable  to 
farmers,  and  if  we  except  Ellis  of  Gaddefden, 
Bakewell,  Ducket,  and  a  few  other  individuals, 
men  of  genius  and  of  an  inquifitive  mind,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  had  ever 
been  emulous  of  difengaging  himfelf  from  the 
trammels  of  cuftom.     Yet  far  be  from  me  the 
arrogance  of  pafling  fentence  of  condemnation 
upon  the  whole  body  of  farriers,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, or  of  afferting  their  total  inutility.     There 
muft  neceffarily  exift,  in  fuch  a  numerous  body, 
men  of  talents,  and  of  very  extenfive  praftice ; 
but  would  not  thefe  men  be  rendered  ftill  more 
capable  in  their  profedion  by  the  aids  of  edu- 
cation ?  The  force  of  authority  and  prefcription 
is  generally  an  over-match  ibr  the  reafoning 
faculty.     Your   horfe   is   fick — you   apply,  in 
courfe,  to  a 'regular  farrier — it  is  a  common 
cafe,  the  do6lor  hits  it,  and  fucceeds  ;  or  nature, 
reft,  and  the  untaxed  bill  of  cofts,  do  the  bufi- 
nefs.     If  a  complicated  and  dangerous  cafe,  I 

fay 
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fay  it  is  fimply  impofTible,  even  for  a  man  of 
genius,  upon  the  ftrength  of  his  own  fingle 
experience,  and  without  the  benefit  of  regular 
medical  knowledge  (which  is  the  experience  of 
ages)  to  judge  otherwife  than  at  random.  Well, 
our  empirical  methodic  now  commences  with 
fome  one  favourite  noftriim,  which  failing,  he 
proceeds  through  his  whole  circular  routine — 
and  ihould  the  animal  poffefs  ftamina  fufficient- 
]y  flrong  to  enable  him  to  furvive  the  rude 
fliock  of  this  double  difeafe,  of  nature  and  me- 
dicine, he  muO:  needs  make  a  brave  nag  all  his 
life  after,  for  furely  a  trifle  cannot  hurt  him. 
Should  he  chance  to  die  (which  fometimes  may 
happen)  it  is  plainly  his  own  fault,  not  the  far- 
rier's, who  has  doubtlefs  done  his  befl  for  the 
patient.  As  to  the  owner,  no  one  can  blame 
him,  fmce,  like  a  good  fubjeft,  he  has  been 
guided  by  the  cuftom  of  his  ancellors,  refpecl- 
ing  "  thewifdom  of  paft  ages" — nothing  remains 
but  for  him  to  pay  his  bill,  and  to  fend  for  the 
farrier  again  whenever  he  may  want  him.  But 
it  is  quite  another  thing,  fiiould  a  horfe  fail  at 
ihe  College,  or  in  the  hands  of  a  veterinary 
iurgeon ;  the  owner  fliakes  his  head,  with  a 
kind  of  ferious  look  of  felf-approbation,  which 
almoll  makes  him  amends  for  the  lofs  of  his 
horfe  ;  the  tale  goes  round  the  circle  of  his 
friends — ''  Ah  !  no,  no,  it  will  never  do." — It  is 
precifely  thus  at  prefent. 

As 
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As  Ofmer  fays,  "  now  I  will  tell  you  a  flory  :" 
About  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  fince,  an  in- 
fe6lious  diforder  crept  in  among  my  hogs.  Many 
died,  and  the  furvivors  were  in  a  very  unthrifty 
{late.     The  weather  was  hot,  and  the  ftyes  full. 
According  to  mycuftom,  in  all  cafes  of  difeafed 
animals,  I  confulted  my  furgeon.  He  very  readi- 
ly and  liberally  gave  me  his  advice,  and  we  tried 
the  effe6t  of  fome  powerful  medicines  upon  indi- 
viduals, but  without  the  fmalleft  fuccefs  :  how- 
ever I  am  at  this  day  convinced,  Hippocrates 
himfelf  could  not  have  given  me  a  better  ge- 
neral prefcription  than  this  gendeman,  which 
was,   "  frefh  air,  and  aperient  and  alterative 
"  medicines  mixed  with  the  food."     But  my 
over-looker  had  heard  of  a  famous  cow-leach, 
or  farrier,  at  the  diftance  of  about  forty  miles, 
a  man  of  fuch  fovereign  fivill,  that  no  difeafe 
could  baffle  him,  and  who  my  advifer  fhrewdly 
obferved,  muft  furely  know  better  how  to  treat 
pigs  than  the  furgeon,  who  only  knew  how  to 
dotlor  chriftians.     Of  all  mankind,  I  was  one 
of  the  lead  likely  to  have  faith  in  the  poflibility 
of  miracles ;  however  I  acquiefced,  the  man  o 
praftice  was  fent  for,  and  after  making  a  bargain 
for  his  fee,  he  fat  out  with  ample  promife  of 
fetting  all  to  rights  in  a  fhort  time.     I  had  al- 
ready repented  more  than  once,  and  the  (iril 
converfation  I  had  with  the  do6lor,  evidently 
(liewed  that  I  had  juft  caufe.     He  talked  much 
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the  fame  as  other  do6lors  generally  do,  who  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
medicine,  who  are  not  apprifed  of  the  neceflary 
relation  between  caufes  and  efFe6ls,  and  who 
never  fatigue  their  brains  with  (ludying  the 
do£lrine  of  analogies  ;  yet  he  could  bleed,  row- 
el, or  glyfler,  fcald  for  the. poll-evil,  peg  and 

bore,  give  a  piffing,  or  a  g  drink  ;  and 

(or  elfe  he  lied)  cure  cows  of  the  murrain,  and 
flieep  of  the  red  water,  young  women  of  the 
ague  and  yellows,  and  old  women  of  the 
trumps  and  rheumatifm  ;  nay,  for  any  thing  I 
can  tell,  might  be  equal  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 

K of  Stanmore,  the  rival  of  the  fage  Dr, 

*****^.  This  fkilful  leach  went  into  my 
ftyes,  and  cut  off  about  half  the  tail  from  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  the  fatteft  of  the  hogs ; 
and,  about  an  hour  afterv/ards,  I  was  fent  for  in 
great  hafte  to  bind  them  up,  that  the  patients 
might  not  bleed  to  death,  and  there  the  matter 
ended ;  for  I  have  never  fet  eyes  on  the  Do6lor, 
or  heard  tale  or  tiding  of  him,  from  that  hour 
to  this*. 

By  the  difcourfo  and  publications  of  the  fu-» 
periors  of  this  clafs,  a  man  with  a  very  mo- 
derate flock  of  information  will  readily  appre- 
ciate their  abihties  ;  as  to  their  publications,  the 
common  mode  is,  the  farrier  or  leach  empties 
his  budget,  or  rather  rehearfes  his  twenty,  f or ty^ 
or  fifty  years  experknce,  before  fome  apothe- 
cary 
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ca,ry  or  other  perfon  of  his  connexion,  who 
txpunges,adds,  or  emends,  as  he  fees  neccffary, 
and  then  arranges  the  "  New  and  original  Prac- 
"  tical  Treatife,"  and  puts  it  into  intelHgible 
Enghfh.     To  make  things  fquare,  we  will  grant 
the  Do6lor   an  African  memory,   which  had 
ferved  him  fome  fcores  of  years  by  way  of  com- 
mon-place-book ;  for  farriers,  I  believe,  feldom 
make  notes,  unlefs  it  be  under  their  cuftomers 
names  in  the  ledger  ;  yet  I  have  known  one, 
who  could  never  write  fix  lines  of  Englifli  in 
his  life,  publifli  a  very  elegantly  written  pam- 
phlet ! 

I  have  this  inftant  before  me  a  very  fmalf, 
but  high  priced  book,  to  wit  130  thin  pages, 
price  half-a-guinea,  under  the  name  of  Down- 
ing, a  Country  Cattle-doftor  of  note  ;  the  au- 
thor feems  to  fet  great  (lore  by  his   receipts, 
and  in  truth  they  are  in  fome  refpefts  tolera- 
bly judicious  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  fuch  as  an 
ordinary  (lock  of  medical  knowledge  muft  have 
fuggefted.     The  obfervations  are  few  indeed, 
confidered  as  the  profefled  refult  of  many  years 
pra6lice,  and  the  defcription  and  appropriation 
of  fymptoms  fo  vague  and  confufed,  as  to  af- 
ford little  light ;  but  the  Doftor  deals  in  fine 
words,  which  will  doubtlefs   help   to  fell  his 
book.     Neverthelefs  I  freely  acknowledge  the 
receipts,  and  the  praxis  recommended,  much 
fuperior  to  any  ever  publiflied  before  in  our 

language 
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language  by  a  pra6litioner  of  that  clafs,  which 
is  a  pleafmg  evidence  of  their  improvement ; 
at  the  fame  time  I  am  convinced  there  is  many 
a  journeyman  apothecary,  or  mere  tyro  from 
the  College,  who,  without  ever  previoully 
having  had  a  beaft  by  the  horns  in  his  life, 
would  in  two  years  pra61ice,  produce  a  much 
more  comprehenhve  and  ufeful  treatife. 

But  the  medical  reader,  or  indeed  any  reader 
of  common  information,  (hall  judge  for  himfelf 
of  Doftor  Downing's  medical  knowledge  and 
ability,  by  the  following  extrafts  : 

The  BLACK  WATER.  "  The  caufe  of  this 
difeafe  may  be  any  thing  that  coniliringes  the 
external  habit,  either  conftipating  or  lubri- 
cating the  fluids  beyond  their  due  tone, 
forcing  an  infurreftion  upon  the  veffels,  fo  as 
to  rupture  them,  &c.  &c."  A  drink  is  then 
ordered  of  dragon's  blood,  nitre,  roch  allum, 
bole,  rhubarb,  and  red  fanders — next  a  glyf- 
ter — afterwards  nitre,  prepared  fteel,  red  fand- 
ers and  bole  ;  and  laflly,  the  following  open- 
ing drink,  viz.  Epfom  falts,  nitre,  and  cremor 
tartar,  to  be  repeated.  Upon  the  virtues  of 
the  opening  drink,  the  Do61or  holds  forth  in 
the  following  extraordinary  terms-^"  This  me- 
"  dicine  moderates  the  acrid,  incraffates  the 
"  thin,  and  cools  the  hot  boiling  blood  ;  it 
"  flrengthens  and  corrugates  the  fibres,  and 
"  clofes  up  the  mouth  of  the  'ruptured  veffels ; 

it 
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"  it  allays  extreme  thirft,  and  obtunds  the  acri- 
*'  mony  of  humours,  thickens  the  too  thin 
"  ferum  ;  and  is  a  well  fuited  medicine  in  hot 
"  conftitutions ;  it  opens  obftru6lions,  and  pro- 
**  motes  a  regular  difcharge ;  puts  an  effeftual 
"  (top  to  diforders  arifing  from  relaxed  difeafed 
"  veflels,  allays  their  irritation,  and  reftores  their 
*'  due  tone."     Cedite  Romani  ! 

After  the  opening  drink,  the  following  is  re- 
commended with  an — '  or  this' — "  Bole,  red 
*'  fanders,  wood-foot,  with  2  oz.  fpirits  of  tur- 
*'  pentine." — Then,  as  an  infallible,  and  one 
which  generally  gives  a  turn  to  the  diforder  in 
twenty-four  hours,  a  medicine  compofed  of 
dragon's  blood  and  bole,  in  a  pint  of  the  beft 
French  brandy  ;  two  hours  afterwards  1  oz. 
fweet  nitre.  At  laft,  an  enumeration  is  made  of 
various  choice  fpecifics,  the  firft  upon  the  cata- 
logue of  which,  are,  hog's  dung,  turpentine  and 
butter-milk  ;  but  the  Do£lor  informs  us,  that  if 
any  benefit  can  arife  from  them,  it  mufi;  be  in 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  "  by  checking  the 
"  ftomach  ;  and  that  they  can  do  no  fervice 
"  when  the  relaxed  ftate  of  the  bead  is  arrived 
"  to  an  aftringent  one." 

In  Bracken's  days  nothing  w^ould  go  down 
with  readers  of  a  certain  clafs,  but  "  downright 
"  Dunftable  ;"  how  amazingly  the  tafte  of  fuch 
is  improved,  fmce  nothing  pleafes  now,  unlefs 
it  accord  with  the  above  elegant  and  highly 
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finiflied  fpecimen.  This  will  bring  in  the  half 
guineas  rapidly,  whilft  the  learned  Layard  lies 
negle6led  upon  the  flails,  fcarcely  worth  poor 
eighteen-pence  ! 

Enjoying  a  public  inftitution  in  the  metropo- 
lis, where  veterinary  fcience  in  all  its  branches, 
is  regularly  taught  and  praftifed ;    it  remains 
for  thofe  who  intereft  themfelves  in  the  fafety 
and  well-being  of  our  domeftic  animals,  to  de- 
vife  and  recommend  the  mod  proper  and  ex- 
peditious methods  of  a  general  diffufion  of  the 
benefit  throughout  the  country.     I  am  about 
to  offer  my  mite,  which  will  at  leaft  have  the 
merit  of  fmcerity  and  good  intent.     Farriers  in 
London  ought  to  be  advifed  by  perfons  of  in- 
fluence, to  allow  their  fons  and  apprentices  the 
advantage   of  attending  the  college   lettures, 
which  are  given,  I  believe,  three  times  a  week, 
and  which  is  indeed  already  praftifed  by  feveral 
of  good  repute.     There  is  little  fear,  that  men 
of  this  ftamp  will  be  much  influenced  by  ufelefs 
and  nonfenfical  theories,  but  they  cannot  avoid 
having;  their  fmall  flock  of  ideas  confiderablv  and 
ufefully  enlarged.    Thofe  gentlemen  of  the  me- 
dical profeffion,  attending  the  London  hofpitals, 
whofe  deflination  is  for  country  pra61ice,  will 
furely  perceive  great  probable  advantage  in  the 
acquifition  of  veterinary  knowledge,  even  if  they 
have  no  prefent  intention  to  profefs  that  branch 
of  medicine.     Bufmefs,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe 

with 
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with  young  pra6Htioners,  may  run  fliort  at  the 
onfet,  and  the  leifure  time  might  be  both  ho- 
nourably and  profitably  employed  in  veterinary 
praftice.  Such  meritorious  and  humane  occu- 
pation could  not  polhbly  injure  the  medical 
charafter  of  a  gentleman  in  thefe  enlightened 
times  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  more  pro- 
bable to  procure  him  connexions  of  the  mod 
valuable  fort ;  might  be  his  pafTport  and  intro- 
duftion  to  the  families  of  fportfmen,  and  afford 
him  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  Swift's  happy 
Parfon,  to 

"  Drink  with  the  Squire .'* 

Surgeons  already  fettled,  defirous  of  attempt-, 
ing  veterinary  praclice,  but  from  their  fituation 
not  enjoying  an  opportunity  of  regular  colle- 
giate initiation,  need  not  on  that  account  be 
difcouraged  ;  they  have  before  their  eyes  the 
examples  of  gentlemen  both  of  former  and  the 
prefent  times,  defervedly  of  the  higheft  repute 
as  horfe-phyficians  and  furgeons,  and  who  have 
owed  their  veterinary  knowledge  to  their  own 
meritorious  and  diligent  exertions.  The  emo- 
lurnents  of  a  certain  veterinary  practitioner  have 
been  faid  in  print,  to  amount  to  more  than 
two  thoufand  pounds  in  one  year.  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  the  original  authors,  to  which 
recourfe  may,  and  indeed  ought  to  be  had, 
for  information  upon  the  fubjeft ;  and  have 
endeavoured  to  afcertain  their  peculiar  and 
charafteriftic  merits,  by  which  I   have   faved 

R  2  others 
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Others  the  difgufting  and  unprofitable  labour  of 
wading  through  the  mafs,  both  of  unfatisfac- 
tory  and  imperfeft  compilation,   and  original 
impertinence.     Let  me  not  be  here  cenfured  as 
too  affuming,  fmce  I  have  frequently  heard  fur- 
geons  exprefs  themfelves  at  a  lofs  what  method 
tCKtake,  in  order  to  qualify  themfelves  for  vete- 
rinary praftice,  and  even  deliberate  on  the  pro- 
priety of  having  recourfe  to  farriers  for  that 
end ;  others,  I  have  known,  commencing  their 
veterinary    career   with   fcarcely  having  ever 
turned  over  a  fmgle  page   of  the  veterinary  ^ 
claflics,  or  even   knowing  their  names ;    and 
when,  in  fome  difficult  cafe,  which  furpafled 
their  flender  experience,  they  have  been  ad- 
vifed  to  refer  to  proper  authority,  they  have, 
in  my  hearing,  expreffed  their  wonder,  "  that 
"  men,  who  lived  fo  long  ago,  (hould  know  fo 
"  much."    That  thefe  authors  have  been  too 
generally  negleded  of  late,  and  their  dcferts 
ungratefully  forgotten,   witnefs    the  fuccefsful 
humbug  of  the  Stable  Dircftory. 

The  enquirer  will  not  only  find  the  analogy 
between  brute  and  human  bodies  fufficiently 
clofe ;  the  variations  of  material  confequence 
few,  and  eafily  diflinguifhable,  and,  indeed,  al- 
ready difHnguifhed  to  his  hand,  but  alfo  the 
powers  and  fpecific  eff"e61s  of  medicine  upon 
brute  bodies,  (horfes  are  chiefly  to  be  under- 
ftood)  very  accurately  afcertained.  The  horfe, 
torn  from  the  privileged  flate  of  nature,  and 
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domefticated  widi  man,  hadi  become,  unfortu- 
nately, liable  to  nearly  the  whole  of  that  black 
catalogue  of  difeafes,  whether  of  the  "  ftriftum 
"  or  the  laxum,"  of  the  folids  or  the  humours, 
which  torment  and  abridge  the  days  of  his  ty- 
rant. Apoplexy,  confumption,  jaundice,  ca- 
tarrh, rheumatifm,  (lone,  fchirrous  and  cance- 
rous affeftions,  are  common  to  both  fpecies, 
befides  feveral  difeafes  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  horfe  ;  the  chief  of  thefe  lafl  are  the  greafe 
and  glanders,  but  not  the  farcy,  as  has  been 
fuppofed  ;  for  I  have  feen  a  real  farcy,  or  a 
fucceffion  of  buds  or  phlegmons,  running  along 
the  corded  veins,  from  under  the  left  breaft  to 
the  abdomen,  and  around  to  the  loins,  upon  a 
human  fubjeft  ;  which  I  cured,  but  not  under 
the  fpace  of  ten  weeks  (the  patient  being  of  a 
weak  cacheftic  habitj  with  the  external  appli- 
cation of  a  camphorated  ointment,  and  the  in- 
ternal ufe  of  fulphur  and  cremor  tartar.  There 
are  peculiarities  in  the  ftrufture  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  horfe  ;  thus  it  is  gene- 
rally held  at  prefent,  that  he  is  incapable  of  vo- 
miting from  the  oblique  infertion  of  the  ccfopha- 
gus,  the  fphinfter  which  comprefles  it,  and  the 
duplicature  around  the  cardia  ;  although,  for- 
merly, it  was  aflerted  by  farriers,  and  writers  of 
that  {lamp,  that  both  polypody  of  the  oak,  and 
human  ordure,  would  occafion  a  horfe  to  vo- 
mie ;  which  laft.  Bracken  juIUy  obferves,  is  a 
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puke  for  the  devil.  The  horfe  is  faid  by  Clarke, 
not  to  poflefs  the  power  of  expelling  wind,  by 
eruftation  or  belching ;  which,  however,  I  know 
by  repeated  experience,  to  be  a  miftake.  Pur- 
gative medicines  lie  an  unufual  length  of  time 
in  the  body  of  a  horfe,  from  the  great  length 
and  confiderable  volume  of  his  inteflines : 
Bracken  found  the  alimentary  canal  from  the 
cefophagus,  or  gullet,  to  the  fundament,  to  be 
thirty-five  yards  in  a  horfe  of  middling  fize. 
Salivation  is  faid,  by  the  lafl-mentioned  author, 
and  by  St.  Bel,  not  to  fucceed  with  the  horfe, 
for  which  they  alTign  their  reafons. 

On  the  head  of  anatomy,  the  pra61itioner 
need  not  want  ample  inftruftions.  Our  Snape, 
as  has  been  obferved,  made  a  fair  chart  of  the 
body  of  the  horfe,  from  the  defigns  of  the  Ita- 
lian Ruini,  upon  whom  he  improved.  Ruini 
was  cotemporary  with  that  grand  conftellation 
of  anatomills,  from  Vefalius  and  Fallopius,  to 
William  Harvey,  who  in  the  fixteenth  and  fe- 
venteenth  centuries,  revived  that  wonderful  and 
ufeful  fcience,  and  brought  it  nearly  to  the  fame 
ftate  of  perfeftion  in  which  it  is  at  prefent 
found.  It  was  at  this  period,  the  immortal 
Harvey  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
unlefs  the  honour  of  the  difcovery  be  more  juft- 
ly  attributable,  as  the  Italians  afiert,  to  their 
countryman,  Fra.  Paolo  ;  however  that  be,  we 
know  that   Harvey  was  a  moft  fedulous  and 
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laborious  experimenter,  and  that  the  tender- 
hearted and  humane  Charles,  his  feehngs  flifled 
by  cuftom,  a  far  more  mighty  tyrant  than  him- 
felf,  furniftied  the  operator  with  deer,  in  diffe- 
rent flages  of  pregnancy,  to  be  cut  open  aUve, 
for  the  purpofes  of  comparative  anatomy.  A 
more  prudent  man  than  myfelf  would  flifle  fuch 
a  fentiment ;  but  I  fay,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
that  if  the  knowledge,  even  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,"  could  not  have  been  obtained  other- 
wife,  than  by  fuch  barbarous  and  unjuft  means, 
I  wi{h  from  my  foul  it  had  for  ever  remained  a 
fecret ;  and  that  the  difcoveref  himfelf,  and  the 
king  who  miniftered  to  his  profeffional  cruel- 
ties, (favourably,  or  rather  fondly  and  partial- 
ly, as  I  was  ever  difpofed  to  judge  of  that  mo- 
narch's charafter)  had  never  exifted. 

Gibfon  copied  Snape's  anatomical  plates, 
making  certain  improvements,  which  will  ap- 
pear on  collation  ;  our  latter  horfe-anatomifts 
have,  generally,  taken  for  their  guides  the 
two  former.  Bracken,  in  his  tranflation  of  La 
Foffe,  complaining  of  Gibfon's  plates,  pro- 
mifed  a  new  edition  of  thofe  of  Snape,  with 
annotations,  to  be  publifhed  by  Ofborne,  which 
I  know  not  whether  he  lived  to  execute.  Se- 
veral perfons,  during  the  prefent  reign,  have 
publiflied  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe,  amongft 
whom  Stubbs,  the  juflly  celebrated  horfe- 
painter,  and  Blaine,  the  dog-furgeon,  are  the 
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mod  eminent :  the  plates  of  the  latter  are  beau- 
tifully and  fkilfully  coloured.  I  cannot  help 
flopping  by  the  way  a  moment,  to  relate  a 
little  anecdote  which  bears  relation  to  Stubbs, 
whofe  great  merit  as  an  artifl  I  highly  refpeft, 
although  I  know  not  the  man.  A  few  years 
fince,  this  famous  painter  prefented,  at  the  an- 
nual exhibition,  a  pifture  of  bulls  fighting :  this 
the  critics  condemned  as  tame  and  fpiritlefs, 
becaufe  the  animals  were  not  reprefented  with 
all  the  fiery  and  a6live  ferocity  of  tygers  or  ftal- 
lions  ;  the  truth  is,  the  pifture  is  the  juftefl  and 
moft  natural  reprefentation  of  a  combat  be- 
tween thofe  fedate  and  heavy  animals,  the  bulls, 
which  is  anywhere  to  be  found  on  canvass,  and 
which  the  painter  had  often  feen  in  nature — his 
critics  never. 

Thera  are  many  cafes  in  which  it  might  be 
advantageous  to  all  parties,  for  a  farrier  to  aft 
under  the  directions  of  a  medical  gentleman ; 
farther,  a  medical  man,  either  of  town  or  coun- 
try, defirous,  but  unable  from  various  caufes 
to  pay  a  ftrift  perfonal  attention  to  veterinary 
praftice,  might,  with  advantage,  retain  a  farrier 
of  experience  for  that  purpofe.  I  have  often 
thought  that  a  horfe-furgeon,  fituated  within 
ten  or  twelve  miles  of  London,  where  good 
paltures  and  convenient  ftraw-yards  were  to  be 
had,  and  whither,  greafed,  worn-down,  and  foul 
draught-horfes,  might  be  fent  at  a  moderate  ex- 
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pence,  for  cure  and  recovery,  would  render 
great  and  much  required  fervices  to  the  metro- 
poHs.  Laft  year,  a  thill  horfe,  which  had  lately 
coft  forty  guineas,  fell  under  a  heavy  load,  and 
received  confiderable  damage,  in  particular  a 
deep  wound  in  one  of  his  knees.  With  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  farrier's  infernal  fpecifics,  a  moil 
violent  inflammation  enfued,  in  which  Rate  the 
horfe  remained  weeks,  or  for  ought  I  know, 
months,  in  a  clofe  confined  (lable ;  until,  t)e- 
fides  his  original  malady,  he  became  greafed 
all-fours.  I  faw  him  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year,  jufl:  turned  out  of  the  hot  ftable  into  a 
field,  in  a  cold  north  wind  and  rain;  he  laid 
unable  to  rife,  his  knee  in  the  above-mentioned 
ftate  ;  his  heels  graped,  greafed  up  to  his  hocks, 
and  the  horfe  not  worth  thirty  (hillings  !  Had 
this  fine,  young,  and  valuable  horfe,  been  at 
firfl  fent  to  fuch  a  fituation  as  I  have  defcribed, 
there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  in  fix  weeks 
his  cure  might  have  been  complete.  On  en- 
quiry, I  found  the  owner  had  been  extremely 
folicitous  about  the  horfe's  recovery ;  and  yet 
had  I  known,  and  advifed  him  honeflly,  I  am 
convinced  he  v^^ould  not  have  afted  otherwife 
than  he  did.  So  charming  a  thing  it  is  for  a 
man  to  have  his  own  way,  whatever  it  may  coif 
him  ! — Were  I  fo  inclined,  I  could  eafily  fill  a 
thick  o6lavo,  with  well-attefied  cafes  of  fimilar 
defcription. 

,     '  A  prac- 
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A  pra6i;itioncr  fettled  in  tl:e  country,  and 
ambitious  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  hip- 
piatric  phyfiology,  befide  the  theoretic  aids 
above  defcribed,  need  not  be  at  a  lofs  for  fub- 
jefts  for  diffeclion  ;  his  habits  of  life  alfo,  will 
neeeffarily  bring  him  pra61ically  acquainted 
with  the  horfe,  in  w^iich,  to  fay  the  truth,  fome 
of  our  veterinarians  are  very  defective ;  and 
herein  it  is,  that  Mr.  Taplin,  who  is  an  expe- 
rienced horfeman,  and  a  firil-rate  judge  of  the 
ftatiftics  of  the  ftable,  has  an  indubitable  advan- 
tage over  mod  of  his  brethren.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  branch  of  veterinary  praftice  of  fo  ma- 
terial import,  as  that  wdiich  relates  to  indif- 
pofitions  in  the  feet,  tendons,  and  ligaments  of 
horfes,  and,  in  that  refpeft,  mere  theory,  or  even 
mere  furgical  pra6lice,  will  always  be,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  defeclive.  To  have  thorough  fkill 
in  this  matter,  to  judge  correclly  of  the  feat  of 
defefts,  and  to  deteft  incipient  lamenels  in  horfes, 
requires,  I  had  almoft  faid  a  fellow  feeling, 
with  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  motions 
and  habitudes  of  thofe  animals :  it  is,  in  truth, 
neceflary,  that  a  confiderable  fpice  of  the  joc- 
key be  blended  with  the  veterinarian. 

To  thofe  proprietors,  whofe  inclinations  lead 
them  \o  do6lor  their  own  horfes,  my  advice  is, 
that  they  previoufly  lay  in  a  flock  of  good  found 
theory,  from  the  original  authors  whom  I  have 
already  particularized ;  and  that  they  confult, 
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as  often  as  poffible,  and  always  in  difficult  cafes, 
with  the  medical  men  of  their  acquaintance  :  in 
truth,  they  may  at  lead  affure  themfelves,  that 
they  are  not  incurring  a  greater  riflv,  than  truft- 
incr  their  cattle  in  the  hands  of  common  farriers, 
which,  in  nine  cafes  out  often,  is  but  to  rival 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  Babylonians,  who, 
having  no  medical  men,  expofed  their  fick  on 
the  highways,  to  the  mercy,  good  fortune,  or 
the  (kill  of  the  firft  itinerant  prefcriber.  In  cafe 
of  the  incorrigible  (lupidity,  or  bigotted  obfli- 
nacy  of  a  blacklmith  (which  lafl  is  by  no  means 
uncommon)  ;  it  may  well  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  a  gentleman  who  keeps  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  horfes,  and  has,  on  other  accounts,  much 
iron  work  to  do  upon  his  premifes,  to  fet  up  a 
forge.  The  firfl:  expence  is  trifling,  and  one 
regular  fmith,  affiPted  by  a  common  labourer, 
would  be  fufficient.  This  plan  is  fuccefsfully 
praftifed  by  feveral  gentlemen. 

Many  fportfmen,  liberally  difregarding  the 
extraordinary  expence,  purchafe  all  their  drugs 
at  Apothecaries  Hall,  that  they  may  be  at  a 
certainty  refpecting  the  quality  ;  yet  furely,  there 
are  druggids  of  reputation  in  London,  on  whom 
ample  dependence  might  be  placed.  It  muft 
immediately  and  forcibly  ftrike  every  man's 
apprehenfion,  how  much  depends,  both  upon 
the  genuinenefs  and  good  prcfervation  of  the 
medicines  made  ufc  of;  and  of  the  little  efFeft, 
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and  probable  danger  of  the  mod  judicious  pre- 
fcriptions,  where  the  ingredients  are  defeftive, 
or  not  to  be  depended  upon.  There  are  va- 
rious medical  articles  in  which  impofitions  are 
commonly  pra6Hfed,  and  for  which,  inlignifi- 
cant  or  hurtful  fuccedanea  are  in  ufe  :  of  thefe, 
I  hope  I  {hall  not  forget  to  caution  the  reader 
as  they  occur. 

The  advantages  of  ready-made  medicines  are 
obvious  enough,  in  regard  to  immediate  con- 
venience, and  the  faving  of  trouble  ;  it  were  to 
be  wiflied  there  were  lefs  to  counterbalance 
thefe ;  but,  it.  muft  be  acknowledged,  the 
temptation  of  putting  oflP  bad  and  unmarket- 
able drugs  in  thefe  compofitions  is  great,  the 
hazard  of  their  being  dale,  confiderable :  and 
the  uncertainty  not  a  little,  in  point  of  accu- 
racy, where  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed 
fuch  large  mafles  are  compounded.  Initances 
enough  are  not  wanting,  where  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  cathartic  bafes  has  been  fo  irregular, 
that  one  ball  has  a61ed  as  a  mere  alterant,  and 
another  has  nearly  purged  a  horfe  to  death. 
Nor  would  I  encourage  any  man  to  expeft 
fuccotrine  aloes,  or  Turkey  rhubarb,  in  thefe 
ready-made  medicines.  I  hope  the  reader  will 
not  fo  far  miftake  me,  as  to  fuppofe  thefe  re- 
marks levelled  at  any  particular  vender,  leaft 
of  all  at  Mr.  Taplin  ;  of  whofe  fl<;ill  as  a  fur- 
geon,  or  of  the  goodnefs  of  whofe  prepared 
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medicines,   I   have    never   heard  the  fmalleft 
complaint. 

As  to  quack-medicines,  never-faihng  nof- 
trums,  drinks,  and  cordials,  that  always  fucceed 
where  every  thing  elfe  fails,  and  fpecifics  for 
incurable  difeafes — 

"  Doubilefs  the  pleafure  is  as  great, 
"  In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat," 

elfe  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  never-fail- 
ing cullibility  of  man  ?  Does  it  never  occur  to 
the  purchafers  of  thefe  articles,  that  a  regular 
medical  man  muft  furely  have  as  extenfive  an 
acquaintance  with  the  family  of  drugs,  chemi- 
cal or  galenical,  and  that  he  is,  at  leaft,  as 
likely  to  make  a  fortunate  conjunftion  between 
them,  as  the  conjurer  who  advertifes  his  nof- 
trum  ?  Do  they  confider  the  blunders  they 
themfelves  are  likely  to  make  in  the  applica- 
tion ?  But  the  quack  does  his  bufmefs  by  the 
average,  or  rather  by  wholefale ;  he  fires  at  a 
flock,  and  the  buyer,  or  his  horfe,  may  chance 
to  be  of  the  number.  The  philofophy  of 
quack  medicine  lies  upon  the  furface;  any 
man  may  underftand  it,  and  any  man  may 
make  them  ;  the  only  difficulty  is  to  get  money 
to  advertife  them.  As  to  the  pharmaceutical 
part  of  the  bufmefs,  chufe  your  difeafe,  then  fix 
upon  the  mod  powerful  acknowledged  fpecific, 
clap  in  an  auxiliary  or  two,  ad  Ubitiim,  difguife 
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them  adroitly,  and  be  fure  make  the  compo- 
fition  elegant,  proh.  eft.  The  devil  is  in  it,  if 
fpecilics  wont  hit  fometimes,  and  remember, 
there  is  no  charge  for  attendance.  But  after 
all,  the  lucky  hits,  or  the  merits  of  certain 
quacks,  cannot  be  denied,  nor  are  they,  even 
by  the  faculty.  I  have  been  affured,  by  a  fur- 
geon  of  the  firft  eminence,  that  Weljlis  Female 
Pills  are  of  the  utmofi:  efficacy  and  fafety  ; 
a  political  writer  of  fafcinating  eloquence, 
whofe  (hallow  and  baneful  fophiftries,  a  fafti- 
dious  world,  inappetent  of  all  wholefome  truths, 
has  admired  fo  much  to  "its  coft,  has  been  the 
eulogiil  of  De '  Velno's  Vegetable  Syrup ;  and  I 
can,  myfelf,  fpeak  in  high  terms  of  Story's 
Worm  Cakes,  both  as  an  alterative  and  ver- 
mifuge for  children,  from  repeated  expe- 
rience. 

Notwithftanding  all  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly faid  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  by  men  much 
better  qualified  for  the  tafk  than  myfelf,  it  is 
dill  neceffary  to  continue  giving  cautions 
againft  the  general  fondnefs  for  medical  re- 
ceipts. Many  of  thefe  formulse  (particularly 
thofe  of  ancient  date)  are  compofed  with  fo 
little  proof  of  medical  knowledge,  or  ration- 
ality, that  they  appear  to  be  the  mere  refult  of 
knavery  or  caprice ;  but  granting  them  ever  fo 
well  adapted  to   the  curative   intention,  they 
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mull  be  of  extreme  uncertain  ufe  at  beft,  in  in- 
experienced hands,  on  account  of  the  profef- 
fional  fldll  required  to  form  a  true  judgment 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  anomahes  in  the  animal 
fyftem.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  country 
crentleman  congratulate  himfelf,  that  he  could, 
at  laft,  fet  the  gripes  in  horfes  at  defiance,  fince 
he  was  in  pofleffion  of  an  infallible  receipt ; 
but  on  getting  fome  intimation  of  the  ingre- 
dients, I  was  fully  convinced  the  medicine 
would,  indeed,  prove  an  everlafling  cure  in 
fome  fpecies  of  that  difeafe.  I  have  heard  of 
many  (core  pounds  being  offered  to  a  cow- 
leech,  for  a  hngle  recipe,  for  which  I  would  not 
have  given  the  fortunate  proprietor,  the  value 
of  the  horn,  with  which  he  adminiflered  the 
drench. 

•  In  a  little  book,  publifned  under  the  aufpices 
of  that  Duke  of  Devonfliire  who  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  flying  Childers,  there  are  certain  cau- 
tions applicable  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  which 
appear  fo  rational  and  neceffary,  that  I  fhall 
copy  them  in  the  author's  own  words,  with 
very  little  alteration  or  addition.  I  muft  pre- 
mife,  that  this  author  complains  much  of  the 
badnefs  of  the  drugs  purchafed  by  the  country 
apothecaries  in  his  days,  which  he  afferts  were 
the  worthlefs  refufe  of  the  London  (hops  ;  and 
that   he    had    a    horfe    killed    by    a    farriers 
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drench  ;  the  do6lor,  it  feems,  had  prepared  and 
boiled  another  of  the  fame  kind,  but  finding  his 
patient  dead,  he  took  home  the  fpecific  for  the 
next  occafion. 

"  Firft,  Chemical  preparations  fliould 
**  be  had  from  the  moft  eminent   dealers  in 
<*  London,  which,  if  kept  well  flopped  in  white 
flint    glafles,   will    preferve   their    goodnefs 
many  years.  - 

"  Woods  and  Gums.  Woods  fhould  ever 
be  purchafed  in  the  piece  :  in  chips  they  will 
not  laft  good  above  a  year ;  in  powder  only 
*'  a  few  months.  Preferve  thefe  in  boxes  of 
tin  or  oak,  in  a  dry  place. 
"  Seeds  ought  to  be  frefli  every  year. 
Roots  and  Herbs,  if  native,  it  is  highly 
"  convenient  to  cultivate  at  home.  Herbs 
"  muff  be  dried  annually,  roots  preferved  as 
"  woods  and  gums. 

*'  Beer,  prefcribed  in  horfe  medicine,  ought 
to   be    clear ;  if  not,    prepare  by  fetting  it 
upon  the  fire,  and  difpuming  it,  or  taking  off 
"  the  fcum  as  it  rifes. 

Wine  prefcribed,  mufl  not  be  fliarp  or 
pricked,  or  adulterated  ;  if  pure,  but  only 
pricked,  boil  it  awhile.  The  admixture  of 
cyder,  honey,  and  fpirits,  is  a  bad  fubflitute, 
and  quite  contrary  to  the  intention  of  a  cor- 
"  dial  or  reftorative ;  the  home-made  wines  of 
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''  this  country  are  much  in  the  fame  predica- 
"  m,ent.  Good  found  beer  is  always  to  be 
preferred." 

I  now  proceed  to  treat  particularly  of  dif- 
eafes,  and  the  art  of  healing,  on  which  head  I 
muft  beg  leave  to  recal  the  Reader's  attention  to 
my  profefTions  in  the  Introduftory  Chapter  to 
this  work,  that  more  may  not  be  expelled  from 
me,  than  I  (land  engaged  to  perform.  The  res 
angvjla  domi  firfl  made  me  phyfician  in  ordi- 
nary to  my  own  family,  both  within  doors  and 
without.  Should  any  one  be  inclined  to  feek  in 
the  moral  of  the  old  proverb,  the  caufe  of  that 
reafonable  fhare  of  fuccefs  which  has  ever  at- 
tended my  endeavours,  I  am  content:  nay, 
fliould  the  medical  men,  through  motives  of 
either  ridicule  or  profefTional  indignation,  think 
proper  to  apply  to  me  the  celebrated  lines  of 
our  Epigrammatift,  I  am  prepared  to  laugh 
with,  or  at  them,  as  they  themfelves  (hall 
chufe. 

*'  Fingunt  fe  cuncti  medicos,  Idiota,  prophanus 
"  Judjeus,  Monachus,  Hiftrio,  Razor,  Anus. 

OWEN  EPIC. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ON  PURGATION  AND  ALTER  ANTS,  BLEEDING, 
ROWELLING,  SETONS,  CLYSTERS,  &C. 

ON  the  fubjeft  of  cathartics,  and  the 
rationale  of  their  exhibition,  I  (hall  differ 
in  a  confiderable  degree  from  all  authority,  an- 
cient or  modern,  without  however  being  fo  un- 
reafonable  or  prefumptuous,  as  to  expeft  acqui- 
efcence  in  my  opinions  any  farther  than  I  can 
fupport  them  by  juft  and  fatisfa6lory  reafoning; 
but  I  may  premife  with  the  utmofl:  truth,  that 
no  part  of  the  art  veterinary  has  had  a  greater 
fhare  of  my  attention  and  praQice. 

The  Ancients  purged  their  cattle  very  fel- 
dom,  although  the  cathartic  virtues  of  thofe 
drugs,  now  in  common  ufe,  were  then  well 
known.  Their  favourite  purge  for  horfes,  was 
the  pulp  of  the  bitter  apple,  or  the  roots  of  the 
wild  cucumber.  The  early  modern  Italian  and 
French  winters  w^ere  bewitched  by  the  old  con- 
ceit of  elementary  humours,  and  eleftive  purga- 
tion ;  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  ca- 
thartics, as  a  mean  of  promoting  the  condition 
of  the  horfe,  which  feems  to  have  been  a  dif- 
covery  appertaining  to  the   fyftem  of  horfe- 
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couiTing,  and  to  have  received  its  firft  general 
fan61ion  from  the  authority  of  the  bed  EngHfh 
writers  of  the  prefent  century.  Paracelfus,  and 
feveral  of  the  writers  of  his  time,  affirmed  all 
catharucs  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature ;  nay. 
Van  Helmont  fuppofed  he  had  proved  the  pro- 
pofition,  by  remarking  that  an  increafed  dofe 
of  them  occafioned  death  ;  by  which  fpecies  of 
logic  the  catalogue  of  poifons  would  be  won- 
derfully fwelled.  The  authors  of  the  lad  cen- 
tury were  very  cautious  in  their  recommenda- 
tion of  purges,  particularly  the  Sieur  de  Solley- 
fel,  who  fuppofed  they  could  never  be  received 
into  the  body  of  a  horfe  without  confiderable 
danger;  and  according  to  whofe  experience, 
they  had  proved  fo  pernicious,  that  he  wifhed 
their  ufe  entirely  difcontinued  for  a  fubftitution 
of  powerful  diaphoretics.  In  the  prefent  times, 
the  praftice  is  very  rare  upon  the  continent. 
In  Germany,  they  are  much  attached  to  anti- 
monials,  and  the  alterative  plan  for  horfes ;  in 
the  more  Northern  parts  of  Europe,  they  give 
warm  aromatic  powders,  with  a  portion  of 
common  fait:  I  do  not  find  that  in  France  they 
have  ever  been  much  in  the  habit  of  purging, 
(excepting  in  their  racing  (lables,  when  fubjeft 
to  the  Englifh  regime)  and  even  St.  Bel  could 
make  the  ftrange  affertion,  that  the  queflion 
was  not  yet  determined  whether  puro-atives 
ought  to  be  at  all  ufed  in  veterinary  medicine; 
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and  that  we  were  entirely  ignorant  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  organization  of  the  horfe ! 

In  declaiming  againft  the  violent  and  inordi- 
nate purgatives,  made  ufe  of  by  farriers  and 
grooms,  our  beft  writers,  nowife  inimical  to 
purging  in  general,  have  overfliot  their  mark, 
by  adopting  the  following  fophiftry  ;  the  lim- 
"  plicity  of  the  horfe's  food,  confifting  chiefly 
"  of  grain  and  herbage,  fecures  him  from  thofe 
"  complicated  diforders  fuffered,  and  the  ne- 
"  cefTity  of  thofe  artificial  evacuations  required 
"  by  man."  St.  Bel  has  unwarily  echoed  thefe 
fentiments,  not  recolle6ling  that  long  bead-roll 
of  acute  and  chronic  difeafes,  which  he  had  in 
another  part  of  his  work  afcribed  to  the  horfe. 
In  faft,  thofe  obfervations  apply  folely  to  the 
animal  in  his  natural  (late ;  domefticated  with 
man,  the  horfe  becomes  an  unfortunate  partici- 
pator in  nearly  all  the  difeafes  incident  to  his 
mafler,  and  with  refpeft  to  cathartic  aid,  the 
moft  rational  and  folid  experience  has  proved 
its  peculiar  need,  and  vaft  benefit  to  this  animal, 
whilft  breathing  the  impure  air,  drooping  under 
the  confinement,  and  fattening  upon  the  lux- 
uries of  the  liable. 

I  hold,  that  neither  man  nor  horfe,  living  in 
a  ftate  of  luxury  (and  fuch  is  the  ufual  flate  of 
the  upper  claffes  of  both)  can  fubfift,  without 
imminent  danger  of  the  mofl  fatal  difeafes,  un- 
lefs  occafionally  and  frequently  aflilled  by  arti- 
ficial 
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ficial  evacuations.  We  may  as  rationally  ex- 
pe61  a  common  fewer  to  remain  free  and  per- 
vious, which  is  never  cleanfed.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  fo  much  favoured  this  opinion,  that 
they  purged  themfelves  weekly,  and  the  Ro- 
mans even  outdid  thofe ;  but  without  being 
mifled  by  its  excefs,  we  may  derive  infinite  ad- 
vantages from  rationally  purfuing  the  principle 
upon  which  they  afted  :  we  may  thence  be  en- 
abled, in  great  meafure  to  ward  off  the  myriads 
of  evil  confequences  accruing  from  obftruftion, 
the  difeafes  proper  to  which,  according  to  the 
divine  Hippocrates,  are  of  all  others,  the  mofl: 
fatal  to  the  human  body.  By  regular,  timely, 
and  fufficient  evacuations,  with  a  very  mode- 
rate attention  to  regimen  of  diet,  which  however 
irkfome  at  firft,  would,  from  habitude  become 
even  delightful,  I  have  the  fulled  convi6lion, 
mofl  of  thofe  troublefome  and  ultimately  dan- 
gerous difeafes  generally  held  incurable,  might 
be  fubdued.  I  wilHvithout  hefitation  inftance 
the  GOUT,  which  moft  patients  hug  as  their  dear 
delight,  and  keep  by  choice  ;  wifely  fuccumb- 
ing  under  prefent  pains,  from  the  apprehenfion 
that  ftill  worfe  might  enfue  upon  a  change ;  a 
mod  unnatural  dialeftic,  the  early  general  ad- 
herence to  which  would  have  eternized  the 
favage  flate.  It  is  precifely  thus,  that  men  a6l 
with  an  antiquated,  corrupt,  and  crazy  body- 
politic,  and  with  the  ultimate  fuccefs  merited  by 

fuch 
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fuch  genuine  idiophatic  infanity.  I  refer  gouty 
patients  to  the  Zoonomia  ;  or  rather  to  the  liv- 
ing Zoonomia  ;  fenfible  however  that  mofl:  of 
them  will  be  better  fatisfied  with  the  fage  advice 
of  that  forenfic  orator,  who  lately  pronounced, 
that  God  and  Nature  had  decreed  the  gout 
fhould  never  be  cured :  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  the  profeffion,  and  invariable 
habit  of  thofe  gentlemen,  to  think,  aft,  and 
fpeak,  in  all  things,  and  all  cafes,  by  precedent. 

According  to  the  conftant  tenor  of  my  ob- 
fervation,  it  is  fafe  and  good  pra6lice  occafion- 
ally  to  purge  horfes  of  all  dcfcriptions,  confined 
to  the  diet  of  the  ftable,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  promoting  their  condition  of  wind  and 
fpeed,  but  alfo  with  the  intent  of  obviating  thofe 
mifchlefs,  w^hich  never  fail  to  fucceed  overladen 
inteflines  and  obftru8ed  humours.  Whether  it 
be  from  peculiar  conformation  of  the  inteftines, 
or  his  horizontal  pofture,  the  horfe  is  univerfally 
liable  to  retain  accumulated  excrement ;  and 
many  inflances  of  the  fudden  death  of  horfes 
have  happened  from  no  vifible  caufe,  until  upon 
difleftion,  balls  of  very  large  fize,  and  of  nearly 
the  hardneis  of  marble,  have  been  found  in 
their  bodies.  Dried  and  hardened  balls  of  dung 
will  be  often  feen  to  fall  from  a  horfe,  notwith- 
ftanding  he  may  have  had  a  diarrhoea  upon  him 
for  fome  time,  nor  will  the  fpontaneous  loofe- 
nefs  always  clear  him  from  the  indurated  and 
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obftrufted  excrement  without  artificial  helps. 
This  invariable  tendency  to  accumulation  in 
horfes  at  hard  meat,  together  with  the  infpif- 
fating  nature  of  the  aliment  itfelf,  form  the  pre- 
remote  caufe  of  blindnefs,  ftaggers,  purfivenefs, 
greafe,  jaundice,  cholic,  and  various  other  kin- 
dred maladies,  which  make  fuch  conftant  havoc 
in  our  ilables,  and  from  which  they  can  by  no 
other  means  be  freed,  but  by  timely  preven- 
tion. 

The  intentions  of  purging  for  condition,  or 
to  enable  the  body  to  undergo  extraordinary 
exertion,  are,  firft  to  unload  the  inteftines  of 
impurities,  and  to  free  the  ftomach  of  any  ob- 
flruftion  which  might  impede  the  digeftive  fa- 
culty ;  to  leflTen  the  quantity  of  blood,  and  at- 
tenuate its  quality,  that  it  may  be  able  to  per- 
vade eafily  the  fine  emunftories  of  the  body 
with  that  increafed  velocity,  which  muft  be  the 
natural  confequence  of  violent  exercife ; ,  and 
laflly,  to  increafe  the  ratio  and  capacity  of 
fibrous  extenfion,  by  relaxing  in  a  certain  de- 
gree the  whole  fyftem.  Hence  the  neceflity  of 
phyfic  for  every  faddle-horfe,  which  is  expelled 
to  be  always  ready  with  his  beft  performance, 
and  the  ftill  greater  need  of  it  for  the  race- 
horfe,  whofe  blood  and  humours,  without  pre- 
vious evacuation,  would  be  in  too  copious  and 
denfe  a  flate,  to  endure,  without  danger  of  iii- 
flammation  and  obllru6'tion,  that  feverity  of  ex- 
ercife 
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ercife  which  is  neceffary  for  his  perFe6lion.  It  is 
polTible,  no  doubt,  to  train  horfes  without  phy- 
fic ;  but  we  always  find  their  legs  and  finews 
complain  firft,  and  the  befl  grounded  experi- 
ence is  on  the  fide  of  the  purging  fyftem  ;  from 
w^hich,  moreover,  when  judicioufly  conduced, 
no  fmifler  effe6ls  are  ever  known  to  refult.  I 
have  heard  of  colts  put  into  training  without 
being  previoufly  purged,  which,  after  the  firfl 
fweat,  loft  their  appetites,  and  in  a  fliort  time 
*  became  covered  with  eruption  :  they  were  im- 
mediately got  through  a  courfe  of  phyfic,  and 
afterwards  refumed  their  exercife  without  far^ 
ther  difficulty  or  danger. 

Alteratives,  or  thofe  medicines  which 
relax  and  attenuate  by  flow  degrees,  and  which 
muft  be  continued  for  a  confiderable  length  of 
time,  are  by  no  means  to  be  preferred  in  the 
prefent  intention,  but  ought  rather  to  be  con- 
fined to  cafes  of  a  depraved  or  morbid  ftate  of 
the  humours.  I  well  know  that  Bartlet  was  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  alterative  plan  ;  but  how 
high  foever  that  author  may  defervedly  rank 
as  a  veterinary  writer,  it  muft  be  obferved  that 
his  knowledge  was  confined  merely  to  the  me- 
dical and  furgical  branches,  and  that  in  theequef- 
trian,  or  that  which  relates  to  the  exercife  and 
management  of  horfes,  for  fport  or  expeditious 
fervice,  he  appears  to  have  had  little  or  no  ex- 
perience ;  a  remark  which  I  have  already  made 

of 
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of  certain  writers  befide,  in  other  refpecls  very 
able,  for  the  benefit  of  the  difcriminating  reader. 
There  is  fomething  in  the  operation  of  a  brifk, 
and  well-adapted  purge,  which,  by  fuddenly 
eafing  the  horfe's  body  of  an  oppreflive  load, 
gives  that  cheerfulnefs  to  his  fpirits,  energy  and 
vigour  to  his  mufcular  funftions,  and  gloffy 
burnifli  to  his  (kin,  which  are  precifely  what  we 
want,  and  can  obtain  in  perfection  by  no  other 
means;  it  finiflies  the  English  horfe— the  pa- 
ragon of  the  fpecies— the  conqueror  of  the 
world ! 

Many  have  been  the  advocates  for  the  bleed- 
ing fyftem,  with  the  view  either  of  the  pre- 
vention of  difeafes,  or  of  promoting  the  con- 
dition of  the  horfe  :  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
availing and  fallacious.  Bleeding  can  have  no 
effeft  in  cleanfing  the  bowels,  the  grand  obje6l ; 
and  its  efficacy  in  attenuating  the  humours  is 
very  fmall  and  temporary  :  in  fa6l  its  evanef- 
cent  and  fpecious  good  efFefts,  have  often  the 
ill  confequence  of  preventing  meafures  of  a 
more  falutary  and  radical  tendency. .  Phle- 
botomy is  often  induced  as  a  habit  upon  a 
horfe;'  which  it  becomes  afterwards  dangerous 
to  difcontinue ;  an  ufage  fufficiently  improper 
on  the  fcore  of  its  want  of  necedity  ;  it  ought 
to  be  referved,  whether  in  horfe  or  man,  for 
thofe  occafions  in  the  preternatural  or  mor- 
bid ftate,  where  it  may  be  fpecifically  required. 

DiEURETICS 
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DiEURETics  fland  fo  nearly  in  the  fame  pre- 
dicament, that  it  is  unneceflary  to  enlarge. 
They  cannot  have  the  beneficial  efFeds  of  a 
purge,  but  the  latter  will,  in  general,  perform 
all  the  bufin^fs  of  dieuretics. 

The  danger  of  purging  horfes,  fubfifts  only 
in  the  imaginations  of  the  inexperienced,  in  the 
ill  choice  of  drugs,  or  in  their  injudicious  ad- 
miniflration.  The  draftic,  or  rough  and  violent 
purges  (and  fuch,  on  account  of  their  cheap- 
nefs,  are  generally  in  ufe  for  horfes)  of  courfe 
make  them  fick,  irritate  and  convulfe  then*  bow- 
els, and  occafion  frequent  violent  flrainings, 
after  voiding  the  fliower  of  excrement ;  ftrong 
mercurials  have  ever  thefe  effefts.  Such  ap- 
pearances lead  to  the  erroneous  conclufion,  that 
a  horfe  cannot  be  purged  with  fafety  ;  but  the 
mild  or  eccoprotic  purges  have  no  fuch  ill  ef- 
fefts,  on  the  contrary,  they  give  a  horfe  the 
lead  poflible  difturbance,  his  only  punifhment 
being  the  mere  fwallowing  the  ball  or  drink, 
and  the  temporary  deprivation  of  folid  meat ; 
and  yet  thefe  confer  much  more  lafting  benefit 
than  the  Former ;  an  opinion  of  Gibfon,  which 
in  fcores  of  inftances  I  have  feen  verified.  The 
chief  of  thefe  innocent,  and  at  the  fame  time 
efficacious  cathartics,  equally  adapted  to  the 
falutary  purpofe  of  cleanfing,  exhilarating  and 
invigorating  the  human  and  brute  body,  are^ 
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the  NEUTRAL  SALTS;  medicincs  fo  exqulfitcly 
fitted  by  nature  to  the  intention,  as  to  leave  us 
nothing  to  defire.  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning 
here,  that  I  have  repeatedly  feen  very  rough 
draftic  efFefts  from  fenna,  (particularly  if  the 
patient  be  very  coftive)  which  is  reckoned 
among  the  milder  purgatives.  The  "laft  in- 
ftance  I  knew  was  of  a  pregnant  woman,  to 
whom  an  old  nurfe  prefcribed  fenna,  which, 
although  the  dofe  was  moderate,  had  fo  un- 
favourable an  effe6i,  that  a  mifcarriage  was  ap- 
prehended in  confequence.  I  have  been  fince 
informed  of  fimilar  inftances. 

Since  writing  my  Firil  Volume,  where,  in 
conformity  to  the  opinions  of  my  refpefted 
mailers,  Gibfon  and  Bracken,  and  from  the 
refults  of  my  own  experience,  I  entered  my 
proteft  againft  the  ufe  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  I 
have  converfed'On  the  fubjeft  with  feveral  ve- 
terinary pra6litioners  ;  they  agree  with  me  as 
to  the  fuperior  virtue  and  mildnefs  of  the  fine 
aloes,  but  complain  of  its  backwardnefs  of 
operation  upon  the  horfe,  and  of  the  largenefs 
of  the  quantity  required  ;  for  fuch  reafons,  they 
have  been  induced  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the 
common  ;  but  to  obviate  its  draftic  effefts,  it 
has  become  the  cuftom  to  exhibit  it  a  few 
drachms  at  a  time,  which  method  it  feems  has 
fucceeded.  I  have  not  however  feen  any  rea- 
fon  to  depart  from  my  former  opinion  ;  and 
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whatever  pecuniary  advantage  may  i-efult  to 
thofe  who  vend  medicines,  by  purchafing  an 
inferior  kind,  fuch  reafon  neither  can,  or  ought 
to  have  any  weight  with  thofe,  who  phyfic  their 
own  cattle.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  expe- 
rienced no  difhculty  hitherto,  in  purging  even 
dray-horfes,  either  with  fuccotrine  aloes  or 
Glauber's  falts.  As  to  the  latter,  or  the  purg- 
ing falts,  I  know  of  none  of  our  veterinarians 
who  have  made  ufe  of  them,  they  advert  to  the 
difficulty  of  adminiftering  them  ;  nor  do  I  re- 
colleft  any  author  who  recommends  them  alone 
as  a  purge.  But  I  have  beemxiany  years  in  the 
Gonftant  habit  of  purging  horfes  with  falts,  and 
with  never  failing  fuccefs.  The  faline  purges 
appear  to  me  to  debilitate  the  animal  body  by 
their  operation  lefs  than  any  others,  and  to  re- 
frigerate the  humours  more,  they  are  fpecific  in 
certain  cafes,  and  in  fa6l  the  idea  of  eleftive 
purgation  muft  be  allowed  to  a  certain  degree ; 
for  inftance,  in  the  cafe  of  the  abforbent  mag- 
nefia,  which  invariably  attrafts  acids,  and  from 
the  combination  refults  a  neutral  purging  li- 
quor. Many  horfes  require  no  other  purges 
whatever  than  falts,  and  by  the  ufe  of  them 
may  be  kept  in  the  firft  ftyle  of  condition.  They 
are  alfo  excellent  aheratives,  as  one  might  fairly 
prelume  previoufly  to  experience,  by  the  ana- 
logy of  the  fait  marfhes^  where  horfes  receive  fo 
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much  benefit  from  the  pecuUar  faUne  quaUty 
of  the  water. 

Saks  ufually  prove  a  powerful  dieuretic  to  a 
horfe,  and  are  fpecifically  calculated  for  fuch, 
as  from  high-feeding,  and  ftanding  much  ih  the 
liable,  are  opprefled  with  a  redundancy  and  fu- 
per-agglutination  of  the  fluids,  caufing  inflamed 
eyes,  fwelled  legs,  turbid  urine,  which,  if  long 
neglefted,  feldom  fail  to  terminate  in  the  moft: 
fatal  difeafes.  This  purgative  is  fuperior  to  all 
for  producing  a  fine  glolfy  coat  and  high  fpi- 
rits.  The  falts  feem  to  aft  upon  the  contents 
of  the  intefl:ines,  and  the  animal  humours,  by  a 
certain  peculiar  power  of  diflblution,  rather 
than  by  the  accuftomed  ftimulus  of  other  pur- 
gatives ;  and  if  they  do  not  always  produce  thofe 
liquid  ejeftions  from  the  horfe,  which  refult  from 
the  more  powerful  cathartics,  they  bring  away 
an  equal  quantity  of  dung  in  a  foftened  ftate. 
Horfes,  which  have  had  their  regular  aloetic 
purges,  but  which,  from  hardinefs  of  conftitu- 
tion,  or  defe6l  of  exercife,  have  become  grofs 
and  purfive,  and  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  brifk 
fervices  may  be  required  of  them,  are  fpeedily 
and  fafely  put  in  order,  by  a  fliort  courfe  of  fa- 
lined  water.  But  I  will  make  the  eulogium  of 
this  cheap  and  valuable  article  of  the  materia 
medica,  which  deferves  the  utmoft  attention  of 
all  fportfmen   and   keepers  of  horfes,  in  fev.^ 
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words,  left  I  fliould  be  tempted  by  my  enthu- 
fiafm,  to  write  a  Currus  triumphalis  of  Glau- 
ber's Salts  ;  or  left  my  reader  (hould  begin  to 
fufpeft,  that  in  imitation  of  the  cow-do6lor 
mentioned  in  the  former  chapter,  I  fhould  at  laft, 
recommend  falts  even  as  a  bracer.  The  difcern- 
ing  Reader  will  fraile  here,  at  his  fuppofed  difco- 
very  of  ray  fliare  of  the  common  weaknefs.  All 
doQors,  it  is  well  known, have  their  hobby-horfi- 
cal  remedies,  and  methods  of  treatment,  and 
even  peculiar  phrafeology.  It  would  be  indeed 
hard  upon  a  writer  on  horfes,  not  to  be  permit- 
ted to  ride  his  own  proper  hobby.  We  have  all 
had  them.  Thus,  Markham's  favourites  were 
oil  of  oats,  and  pilgrim  s  falve ;  Burdon's,  a 
turnip  poultice ;  Dr.  Bracken's,  cordial  balls ; 
Bartlet's,  nitre  ;  Profeffor  Taplin's,  high  found- 
ing words,  ftock  phrafes,  and  treble  refined 
fenfe  ;  and  thofe  of  Dr.  Lawrence,  the  laft,  and 
leaft  of  the  catalogue,  a  loofe  ftable,  and  Sal 
mirabUis  Glaiiberi — Glauber's  wonderful  Salt ! 
God  reft  the  foul  of  Daddy  Glauber !  I  am 
fure  all  the  druggifts  at  leaft,  will  anfwer  and 
fay — Amen  ! 

It  hath  been  hitherto  the  general  cuftom  to 
exclude  draught  cattle  from  the  benefits 
of  cleanfing  and  evacuation,  by  cathartic  medi- 
cines, but,  in  my  opinion,  even  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  realon  ;  for,  from  the  general  grofs 
and  furfeitincT  nature  of  their  food,   and  the 
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(lownefs  of  their  motions,  encouraging  a  gluti- 
nous, fluggifh,  and  vifced  flate  of  the  blood, 
none  of  the  fpecies  are  more  in  need  of  artifi- 
cial helps  ;  in  a  defecl  of  which,  with  the  intent 
of  prevention,  originate  thofe  frequent  fits  of 
the  gripes,  ftaggers,  blindnefs,  purfivenefs  and 
greafe,  to  which  fluffed  and  pampered  cart  and 
coach-horfes  are  fo  notorioufly  fubjeft.  Salts 
are  particularly  ufeful  with  this  fort  of  horfes, 
and  the  load  of  dung  and  urine  which  I  have 
feen  difcharged  by  them  from  the  body  of  a 
dray-horfe,  has  been  fo  great,  that  I  have  won- 
dered how  the  inteflincs  of  the  animal  could 
poffibly  contain  it. 

I  have  often  heard  the  complaints  of  private 
families  in  the  country,  who  keep  a  pair  of  horfes, 
that  they  are  a  perpetual  fource  of  trouble 
and  uneafinefs  ;  they  are  either  foot-foundered, 
heavy-eyed,  greafy,  or  fo  purfiveand  unwieldy,' 
as  to  be  covered  with  fweat  upon  the  leaft  ex- 
traordinary exercife.  Much  Handing  within, 
and  flrong  nouhfliment,  mufl,  of  neceffity,  pro- 
duce all  this  in  the  gentleman-horfe,  even  as  his 
mafler  and  miflrefs  acquire  the  gout  upon  the 
fame  principle.  Such  horfes  fliould  have,  at 
leafi,  four  or  five  dofes  of  phyfic  in  a  year, 
with  alterants  in  the  interim,  if  required.  It  i^ 
to  no  purpofe  to  talk  of  bringing  on  the  habit 
of  phyfic ;  make  your  eledlion,  the  habit  of 
phyfic,  or  the  habit  of  ficknefs  ?     Their  feet 
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fhould  be  well  foaked  in  water  twice  a  day ; 
they  fliould  (land  loofe  in  their  flails,  and,  if  it 
would  not  give  Mr.  John  too  much  trouble,  or 
interfere  with  his  attentions  to  Molly,  his  horfes 
(hould  have  a  daily  walk  of  fome  hours. 

Enough  has  been  already  faid  on  the  regular 
cleanfing  of  fporting  horfes,  farther,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  add,  in  general,  that  every  defcrip- 
tion  will  be  benefited,  and  their  worth  en- 
hanced, by  a  purging  courfe  twice  a  year  ;  and 
the  old  periods  of  fpring  and  autumn  are  cer- 
tainly as  proper  for  the  purpofe  as  any  other. 
Each  courfe  may  confift  of  three  regular  dofes 
of  aloetic  phyfic,  or  two,  or  of  one  only,  pre- 
ceded or  fucceeded  by  falts ;  or  of  falts  alone, 
according  to  the  conllitution  and  prefent  condi- 
tion of  the  horfe. 

The  figns  of  a  want  of  purging  phyfic,  from 
the  common  caufe,  over  repletion,  are  fo  ob- 
vious, that  it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  them  ;  but 
occafionally,  although  rarely,  a  lean  and  hide- 
bound appearance  may  indicate  the  fame  want ; 
the  digeftion  may  have  been  injured,  and  the 
appetite  depraved,  by  unwholefome  food ;  the 
inteftines  may  be  choaked  up  with  flime  and 
filth,  the  proper  nidus  of  worms :  horfes  in  fuch 
a  ftate  acquire  ftrength,  and  thrive  much  after 
phyfic.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  be  very  cautious 
in  purging  weak  and  delicate  horfes  ;  in  fa61, 
it  had  always  better  be  referred  to  men  of  pro- 
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fedional  knowledge.  An  inflammatory  flate 
of  the  blood  always  forbids  purging ;  it  is  ab- 
folutely  necefTary  to  wait  until  the  fever  (hall 
have  ceafed.  In  cafe  of  much  flefli,  excefTive 
fulnefs,  heat  and  coftivenefs,  begin  to  reduce 
the  fubjeft  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the 
exhibition  of  a  dofe  of  phyfic  ;  warm  bran 
mafhes,  falined  water,  and  walking  exercife, 
will  in  general,  be  found  fully  effeftual  with- 
out bleeding,  which  ever  ought  to  be  referved 
for  cafes  of  abfolute  neceflity.  There  are  horfes 
of  habits  fo  naturally  cofl:ive,  that  a  double 
dofe  will  fcarcely  have  any  material  efPeft  upon 
them ;  no  rafh  attempts  fhould  ever  be  made 
upon  thefe  with  draftic  purges,  which  may  be 
fuddenly  attended  with  fatal  effefts.  They  are 
bed  treated  with  a  courfe  of  falts,  or  alteratives, 
which  have  a  gradual  operation,  or  laxative 
glyllers  may  be  exhibited  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  a  dofe  of  phyfic.  The  old  maxim 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  to  forbear  purging  in 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  or  in  wet  weather. 

Purges  are  feldom  given  in  a  liquid  form,  but 
in  balls,  to  hide  the  ill  tafte ;  thefe  are  of  an 
oblong  fhape,  and  the  fize  of  a  pullet's  egg.  It 
may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  attempt  to 
deliver  them  too  large,  particularly  thofe  balls 
which  are  rofined,  and  neatly  made  up  fecun- 
dum  artem  ;  with  refpeft  to  my  own  old  fafhi- 
oned  method,  there  is  lefs  danger  as  well  as  lefs 
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neatnefs.  I  always  form  a  purge  into  two 
balls,  frequently  into  three,  merely  rolling  the 
compofition  up  in  a  piece  of  old  newfpaper, 
twifted  at  each  end,  and  fraearing  it  with  fweet 
oil.    • 

Very  numerous  have  been  the  accidents, 
from  the  too  large  fize  and  hardnefs  of  horfe- 
balls  :  Hepheflion,  the  race-horfe,  according  to 
my  remembrance,  was  choaked  with  one,  and 
very  nearly  killed.  Two  or  three  years  fince,  a 
horfe  was  choaked  by  a  ftale  bail,  at  the  infirma:- 
ry  of  a  celebrated  veterinary  furgeon,  who  per- 
formed on  him  the  ancient  operation  of  bron- 
chotomy,  but  without  being  able  to  fave  the 
patient.  Another  furgeon,  this  year,  in  Berk- 
fhire,  (I  think  a  Mr.  Deane)  had  better  fuccefs ; 
faving  the  life  of  a  horfe  by  the  fame  means, 
which  had  been  choaked  by  the  accidental  (lip- 
ping down  into  the  gullet,  of  a  fmall  apple, 
given  him  by  a  boy. 

The  horfe  being,  prepared  the  day  before, 
by  a  bran  mafli  or  two,  (hould  have  his 
phyfic  in  the  morning,  falling,  between  live 
and  eight  as  the  feafon  may  fuit.  Should  the 
animal  be  very  grofs,  foul,  and  full  of  blood, 
and  any  danger  be  apprehended  from  his  Hate 
of  body,  a  pretty  large  malh  of  bran,  without 
corn,  may  be  given  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  day,  only  a  fmall  lock  of  hay  at 
niiiht,  a  fmall  bran  mafli  early  in    the  morn- 
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ing,  and  his  phyfic  two  hours  after.  Mafhes 
alfo  are  of  f^reat  fervice  in  the  following  cafe : 
A  horfe  in  a  very  unfit  ftate  for  a  journey,  from 
having  been  kept  high  without  exercife,  may 
yet  be  wanted  in  a  few  days,  a  time  too  (hort 
to  attempt  to  prepare  him  by  phyfic  ;  give  a 
large  bran  or  pollard  mafh  at  night,  inftead  of 
corn,  with  little  or  no  hay,  and  two  hours  walk- 
ing exercife  in  the  morning  fading,  for  four 
days,  and  white  water  if  the  horfe  will  take  it; 
this  will  make  him  empty  himfelf  very  much, 
amend  his  appetite  and  wind,  and  increafe  his 
powers  of  performance.  Such  a  courfe  occaii- 
onally  will  benefit  horfes  of  this  defcription. 

In  the  delivery  of  a  ball,  an  iron  infl:rument 
fliould  feldom  be  made  ufe  of,  fince  it  is  a  rough 
and  terrifying  praftice,  of  which  an  adroit  and 
(kilful  perfon  has  no  fort  of  need.  The  tongue 
of  the  horfe  being  drawn,  and  held  out  of  his 
moutli  on  the  off-fide,  the  operator  receiving 
the  ball  or  roll  from  a  by-ftander,  places  it 
length  wife  between  his  fingers  and  thumb, 
which  being  fi retched  out,  he  delivers  it  with 
a  moderate  jerk  over  the  root  of  the  tongue; 
Vvhen  lettin-T  go  the  tongue,  and  placing  his 
hand  under  the  jaw,  he  gently  and  moderately 
elevates  the  head,  in  order  to  watch  the  paffage 
of  the  ball  down  the  gullet.  If  it  ha»  been 
plainly  diflinguiflied  paffmg  down,  another  ball 
may  be  immediately  given,  fliould  one  remain. 
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But  fome  horfes  will  retain  them  obflinately  a 
confiderable  time,  in  which  cafe  a  little  water 
may  be  given,  or  even  poured  down  with  the 
horn,  the  fwallowing  which  afccrtains  the  fitua* 
tion  of  the  ball.  In  giving  a  drink,  the  horfe's 
head  iliould  be  held  up  with  a  forked  ilick  with 
blunt  points,  kept  for  that  purpofe,  but  by  no 
means  with  an  iron  fork,  for  fear  of  accident ;  a 
noofe  to  receive  the  fork  being  placed  in  the 
mouth  over  the  tulbes.  Mr.  Taplin  recom- 
mends to  draw  up  the  horfe's  head  with  a  pul- 
ley, according  to  ancient  fafhion,  which  I  think 
hardly  fo  fafe  as  the  common  method,  fince  if  a 
flupid  fellow  hold  the  pulley,  and  an  accidental 
regurgitation  fiiould  happen,  it  is  probable  the 
horfe  may  be  held  faft  until  he  is  choked.  I 
have  however  the  utmoft  pleafure  in  declaring 
that  I  efleem  the  account  of  adminiftering  phyfic 
in  Mr.  Taplin's  Compendium,  as  one  of  the  moft 
rational  and  ufeful  which  is  anywhere  to  be 
found,  and  which  bears  the  indubitable  marks 
of  found  judgment,  and  praftical  experience. 

I  have  fometimes  known,  even  in  fhibles 
where  one  would  not  have  expeded  fuch  an 
omilhon,  that  no  drenching-horn  has  been 
at  hand,  in  lieu  of  which,  a  glafs  bottle  is  always 
the  dangerous  fubftitute.  Every  groom  (hould 
be  provided  with  a  good  horn,  narrow  in  the 
fpout,  and  wide  in  the  belly,  which  will  hold 
lull   half  a   J  int ;    and   much  care  fliould  be 
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taken  that  too  large  a  quantity  be  not  dif- 
charged  into  the  horfe's  gullet  at  once,  or  too 
fuddenly,  or  that  one  go-down  do  not  follow 
the  other  too  haflily,  to  alarm  and  excite  him 
to  cough,  moreefpeciallv  if  he  be  fliort-breath- 
ed  and  faint  from  indifpofuion  ;  but  fick  or 
well,  he  ought  in  the  cafe  of  giving  medicine, 
to  be  turned  about  with  the  greateft  care,  and 
treated  w^iih  the  utmoft  tendernefs  and  patience. 
In  all  veterinary  management,  our  grand  de- 
pendance  is  in  patience. 

Immediately  after  the  horfe  fliall  have  fwal- 
low^ed  the  dofe,  you  may  allow  him  to  take  two 
or  three  go-dow^ns  of  foft  water,  blood  warm,  and 
to  cat  a  lock  of  hay.  Small  quantities,  at  a  time  of 
clean  picked  hay  may  be  given  him  throughout 
the  day,  and  two  or  three  mafhes  of  fweetbran 
and  ground  oats,  which  is  the  proper  diet  whilfl 
the  phyfic  is  in  operation.  Should  it  be  a  lax- 
ative drench  of  the  neutral  falts,  and  other 
articles  of  quick  operation,  his  purging  may 
begin  in  Icfs  than  twelve  hours  ;  but  an  aloetic 
purge,  the  flowed  of  all  others,  will  lie  in  his 
body  double  the  time  :  beginning  to  operate  • 
the  following  morning,  its  effefts  may  continue 
tw^elve,  twenty-four,  thirty  hours  or  upwards, 
according  to  the  power  and  quality  of  the  me- 
dicine, and  the  exifting  Hate  of  the  horfe's  body. 
Much  has  been  (iiid  and  written  about  horles 
being  fick,  griped,  and  off  their  appetite,  during 
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the  operation  of  a  purge,  and  of  their  refufal 
of  warm  water,  and  of  the  neceihtv  of  fub- 
ftituting  cold,  and  various  other  infelicities,  none 
of  which,  I  have  hitherto  been  fo  fortunate,  as 
to  experience.  Good  aloes,  rhubarb,  or  falts, 
the  quantities  beingjudicioufly  apportioned,  and 
the  body  of  the  patient  in  a  fit  flate  for  their 
reception,  never  gripe  or  naufeate.  As  to  the 
unwillingnefs  to  drink,  noted  by  authors,  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  having  always  found 
that  the  medicine  has  rather  made  the  horfe 
thirfly,  and  that  far  from  refufmg,  he  would 
drink  warm  water  fooncr  than  at  other  times ; 
but  in  cafe  of  refufal,  I  fee  no  fort  of  difficulty, 
and  fliould  inilantly  order  half  a  gallon  to  be 
poured  down  in  horns,  and  repeated  every 
hour,  until  a  fufficient  quantity  fliould  have 
been  delivered.  Cold  water  fhould  never  be 
allowed.  Inflances  may  be  produced  ofhorfes 
which  had  taken  coarfe  plantation  aloes,  made 
up  with  a  large  quantity  of  common  rofin,  and 
I  know  not  what  cheap  horfe-doftoring  or  fale 
articles,  being  killed  outright  by  a  plentiful 
drink  of  cold  water,  the  body  fwelling  enor- 
moufly,  and  appearing  as  if  the  animal  had 
been  deftroyed  by  poifon.  With  regard  to  ap- 
petite upon  thefe  occafions,  I  have  been  fre- 
quently obliged  to  check  the  liberality  of  the 
groom  in  difpenfing  his  m^aflies  ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly after  the  phyfic  has  been  fet,  when  I 
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have  found  the  appetite  of  the  horfe  fo  keen  as 
to  require  reftraiat,  left  the  quantity  fliould 
exceed  his  digellive  powers.  It  is  a  property 
of  good  aloes  to  increafe  the  appetite  and  pro- 
mote digeftion  ;  the  aloe  is  alfo  an  excellent 
diuretic,  and,  as  I  have  more  than  once  ex- 
perienced, fcents  and  colours  the  urine,  a  dif- 
charge  of  which  is  fometimes  promoted  in  a 
very  fhort  time  after  taking  the  medicine.  My 
method  of  taking  aloes  is  to  encloie  it  in  pellets 
of  chewed  bread,  by  v^diich  method  the  pill 
has  no  tafte  of  the  aloetic  bitter;  a  hngle  pill 
or  two  will  perhaps  ferve  for  common  occa- 
fions. 

•  A  horfe  which  ufually  flands  unclothed, 
fliould  have  a  flieet  thrown  over  him  during 
phyfic.  The  habitual  temperature  of  air  in  the 
ftable  may  be  preferved,  with  the  caution  of 
obviating  all  partial  currents,  more  particularly 
fliould  the  weather  turn  out  cold  or  wer.  In 
cafe  of  wet,  the  horfe  fliould  not  ftir  into  the 
open  air,  or  wliere  rain  may  be  blown  upon 
him.  For  want  of  better  convenience,  turn  him 
about,  and  walk  him  up  and  down  the  ftable,  if 
neceftary,  to  quicken  the  purge.  If  the  weather 
permit,  put  on  his  hood,  and  take  him  out  two 
or  three  times  in  the  dav,  half  an  hour  each 
time.  The  purge  operating  freely,  only  walk 
him  ;  if  otherwife,  let  him  trot  a  little,  but 
gently,  and  at  his  caCe,  the  rider  by  no  means 
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hurrying,  but  allowing  him  his  own  time  to 
flop  during  his  ejections.  In  cafe  of  a  cold 
northerly  wind,  the  lefs  he  be  kept  out  the 
better ;  and  additional  clothing  will  then  be 
needful.  The  ceremony  ends  upon  the  phyfic 
being  fet,  namely,  when  the  excrement  fliall 
have  reafTumed  its  habitual  or  natural  confid- 
ence. After  the  fetting,  from  a  week  to  a  fort- 
night of  walking,  or  very  gentle  exercife,  ought 
to  precede  labour.  No  horfe  wuU  bear  more 
than  one  regular  dofe  in  feven  days.  Prefcrip- 
tions  for  accidents,  during  purgation,  from  cold, 
bad  drugs,  or  other  caufes,  will  be  found  among 
the  fucceeding  formulae. 

No.   1.       The  REGULAR   COURSE  OF   SALTS, 

for  a  hack  or  hunter,  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  ounces  the  dofe,  the  three  dofes  taking  up 
fomewhat  more  than  the  ufual  time.  Should 
the  weather  be  fine,  and  no  danger  of  wet,  the 
horfe  may  be  moderately  ridden,  during  this 
phyfic,  but  no  riflvs  of  taking  cold  ought  to  be 
incurred,  nor  any  cold  water  allowed.  My 
method  of  giving  falts,  is  to  prepare  the  horfe 
with  two  or  three  warm  bran  and  corn  mafhes, 
and  to  keep  him  without  water,  until  he  become 
thoroughly  in  need  of  it ;  then  take  a  pail-full 
blood  warm,  and  infufe  four  ounces  of  falts,  pre- 
vioufly  and  thoroughly  diflolved,  in  half  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  ;  lliould  the  horfe  refufe,  have 
patience,  and  drouth  will  in  no  great  length  of 

time 
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time   enfure  his  compliance.      Repeat  this  as 
convenience  may  Icrve,  until  the  dofe  (hall  be 
complete,  which  may  be  in  two  days  at  farthelh 
It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  falls  fhould 
be  kept  carefully  corked  up  in  wide  mouthed 
botdes ;    for  although  every  one  knows,  that 
upon  expofure  to  the  air,  they  gradually  pre- 
cipitate into  a  powder,  yet  all  are  not  aware 
that  tliereby  about  half  their  efficacy  is  lofl : 
again,  if  inflead  of  properly  diilolving  the  {alts, 
as  direfted,  they  are  carelefsly  thrown  into  the 
pail  of  v/ater,  to  melt  at    leifure  (wdiich  nine 
grooms  out  of  ten  to  fave  trouble  would  do) 
they  will,  great  part  of  them  remain  undiHolved 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  or  again  (hoot  into 
cryftals  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  water,  and  be 
thrown  away.     Not  only  falts,  but  aloes,  jalap, 
rhubarb,  and  other  drugs,  ought  to  be  carefully 
preferved  from  expofure  to  the  air.      But  to 
thefe  minuticE  the  owner  of  a  horfe  mud  look 
himfelf,  or  at  lead  be  verv  precife  and  peremp- 
tory in  his  direftions,  unlefs  he  fnould  think  it 
the  leafl;  evil,  to  incur  the  rifls.  of  perpetual  dif- 
appointment.      For  very  large,  or  very  grofs 
horfes,  the  dofe  of  falts  muil  confequendy  be 
increafed,  and  the   quantity  will,  be  bell;  regu- 
lated by  the  experienced  operation.      I  mull 
remark,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  every  other  me- 
dical article  for  veterinary  ufe,   I  find   myfelf 
amply  compenGited,  by    purc-hafing    the   befl; 

kind ; 
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kind ;  and  therefore  recommend  that  the  bell 
Glaubers  falts  be  ufed,  in  preference  to  any 
Lymington,  or  other  cheap  fubftitute,  to  be  had 
at  the  druggifts.  Very  frequently,  a  fmgle  dofe 
will  put  a  hackney  into  excellent  condition  ; 
an  example  of  which  I  have  now  at  hand  in  a 
trotting  mare,  the  property  of  a  worthy  and 
refpcftable  friend :  this  mare  was  purchafed 
from  the  draw  yard,  as  rough  as  a  bear,  and 
rather  low  and  out  of  fpirits ;  a  fmgle  dofe  of 
about  twenty  ounces,  gave  her  a  (kin  like  a 
racer,  fat  her  inftantly  to  thriving,  and  put  her 
into  a  condition  to  go  through  her  work  in  the 
bed  flyle. 

No.  2.  A  COOLING  PURGATIVE  DRENCH, 

of  quick  operation.  Take  the  infufion  of  four 
ounces  of  cremor  tartar,  in  one  pint  or  more  of 
boiling  water,  which  has  flood  three  hours  or 
longer,  and  been  frequently  Ilirred ;  drain  it 
fine,  and  mix  therewith,  or  dilfolve  therein, 
upon  the  fire,  fix  ounces  Glauber's  fidts ;  add 
from  four  drachms  to  one  ounce  jalap,  accord- 
ing to  the  drength  required ;  a  gill  of  drong 
peppermint  water,  and  a  fudicient  quantity  of 
warm  gruel,  or  ale,  well  fweetened  with  honey, 
or  treacle.  Lenitive  elefluary  and  fyrup  of 
buckthorn,  may  occafionally  be  joined. 

No.  3 .  The  A  L o  E  T I  c  purge,  for  a  hack  ^ 
hunter,  or  race-horfe,  commonly  ufed  by  my- 
[(^(.  The  fined  fuccotrine  aloes,  well  powdered, 

from 
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from  twelve  to  fourteen  drachms,  cremor  tartar 
an  ounce  or  two ;  ginger,  freOi  and  finely 
grated,  a  tea-fpoon  full ,  fine  falad  oil  a  table- 
fpoon  full ;  make  the  mafs  with  treacle  or  fyrup 
of  buckthorn,  and  fifted  oat  flour,  into  two  or 
three  balls.  I  formerly,  on  the  credit  of  fome 
old  writers,  ufed  jalap  by  way  of  quickening 
the  operation  of  aloes ;  but  it  has  lately  been 
averred,  that  no  quantity  of  jalap  will  purge  a 
horfe.  It  is  my  duty,  however,  to  obferve,  that 
I  was  cautioned  againfl;  placing  too  great  a  de- 
pendance  on  the  accuracy  of  certain  experi' 
ments,  by  an  eye-witnefs.  Long  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  the  fewnefs  of  the  ingre- 
dients by  no  means  detracts  either  from  the  effi- 
cacy or  fafety  of  this  purge. 

No.  4.  The  ALOETic  purge,  from  Gib- 
fon.  Succotrine  aloes  ten  drachms ;  jalap  and 
fait  of  tartar,  of  each  tw^o  drachms ;  grated  gin- 
ger one  drachm ;  chemical  oil  of  annifeeds 
thirty  drops ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn  enough  to 
form  the  ball,  which  roll  in  liquorice  powder 
or  flour. 

No,  5.  I  have  really  forgotten  the  precife 
quantity  which  I  was  accuflomed  to  give  as  a 
purge,  to  cart-horfes  of  the  largeft  fize  ;  but 
with  fuch,  an  eflay  might  be  firll  made  with 
No.  3,  the  fl.rengih  of  it  being  increafed,  in  a 
future  dofe,  fliould  it  appear  neceflarv,  to  two 
ounces  aloes,  but  beyond  that  degree  of  ilrength 
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I  have  no  experience ;  nor  fhoulcl  I  think  an 
addition  to  it  fafe  for  any  horfe,  unlefs  indeed 
the  cafe  (hould  require  a  drachm  or  two  of  calo- 
mel ;  that  quantity  not  purging  fufficiently,  re- 
courfe  had  be  better  made  to  falts  as  an  alte- 
rant. In  dropfical  or  other  cafes,  where  draf- 
tics  may  be  abfolutely  neceffary,  I  believe  no- 
thin  2  is  more  fafe  and  effeftual  than  a  fmall 
addition  of  fcanynony,  in  its  pure  and  natural 
ftate,  to  fuccotrine  aloes,  with  a  fufficient  guard 
of  falts,  foap,  or  oil ;  but  fuch  potent  articles 
require  medical  knowledge  and  judgment  in 
the  prefcriber. 

No.  6.  The  rhubarb  purge,  from  Gib- 
fon.  Fined  fuccotrine  aloes  ore  ounce  ;  Tur- 
key rhubarb,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ;  ginger, 
grated,  one  drachm  ;  make  the  ball  with  fyrup 
of  rofes.  This  is  highly  recommended  for  de- 
licate conlHtutions  and  poor  feeders;  or, 

No.  7.  Fine  aloes  one  ounce  and  two 
drachms;  myrrh,  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
Turkey  rhubarb  two  drachms ;  faffron  one 
drachm  ;  make  a  fliff  ball  with  fyrup  of  rofes 
or  mardi-mallows  ;  add  a  fmall  tea-fpoon  full  of 
reftified  oil  of  amber,  roll  the  ball  in  liquorice 
powder. 

After  looking  over  all  our  other  authors,  I 
find  Gibfon  the  original  authority  for  cathartic 
forms. 

No.  8.  Purge   or   scouring,  for  a  grofs 

and 
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and  foul  coach  or  cart-horfe.  Succotrine  aloes 
one  ounce ;  jalap  one  ounce ;  myrrh,  finely- 
powdered,  half  an  ounce ;  cremor  tartar  one 
or  two  ounces ;  Caftile  foap  half  an  ounce  ; 
ginger,  finely  grated,  two  tea-fpoons  full  ;  beft: 
falad  oil  one  large  fpoon  full ;  make  three  balls 
for  one  dofe,  with  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  li- 
quorice powder,  or  flour. 

No.  9.  Mercurial  purge  for  ditto. 
Add  to  the  above  two  drachms  calomel,  or  if 
the  confiiitution  and  habit  fhould  require  it, 
half  an  ounce. 

No.  10.  Mild  mercurial  purge.  Add 
two  drachms  calomel  to  No.  4. 

The  obfervations  of  Mr.  Blaine  on  the  me- 
thods of  purging  horfes,  and  the  quantities  of 
drugs  required,  feem  rather  to  indicate  his  de- 
ference to  fome  favourite  authority,  than  his 
own  praftical  acquaintance  with  the  fubje6i. 
They  may  perhaps  have  one,  not  uncommon 
effe6l,  which  is  to  excite  the  fmiles  of  the  expe- 
rienced groom,  and  veterinarian.  Mr.  Blaine, 
very  raiionally,  but  unfafiiionably,  decides  in 
favour  of  fuccoirine  aloes,  andyet  with  thefe, 
far  the  mod  mild,  makes  the  abfurd  aflertior, 
that  "  the  {Ironcreft  horfe  fiiould  never  have 
"  more  than  eight  drachms  ;  few  require  more 
"  than  six  ;  many  are  purged  with  four."  The 
real  (late  of  the  fact  is,  that  the  mofi  delicate 
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horfe  remains  frequently  unmoved  by  an  ounce 
of  fuccotrine  aloes ;  and  it  is  probable  thatfuch 
an  one  was  never  injured  in  the  flighteft  degree, 
by  taking  twelve  drachms.  A  veterinarian 
of  eminence,  and  of  the  new  fchool,  lately 
teflified  in  Court,  "  that  an  ounce  and  half, 
^  "  to  three  ounces  of  the  bed  aloes,  might 
"  be  given  with  fafety  to  a  horfe."  The 
fatal  mifchiefs  of  too  flrong  cathartic  dofes 
are  full  as  frequent,  as  this  author  has 
ftated,  but  he  has  erred  widely,  and  reafoned 
without  judgment  or  difcrimination  on  the  mat- 
ter. To  fubftitute  haraffing  exercife  for  due 
quantity  of  purging  phyfic,  or  to  worry  a  horfe 
about,  with  phyfic  in  his  belly,  will  feldom  be 
found  a  falutary  or  efficacious  pra61ice.  There  is 
moreover  an  inconvenience  and  lofs  of  time  in 
the  exhibition  of  too  fmall  dofes,  which,  even 
on  repetition,  according  to  the  late  fafhionable 
adoption  of  Bartlet's  propofed  plan,  frequently 
fail,  or  operate  only  to  the  ineffeftual  teazing  and 
difquiet  of  the  horfe,  and  difappointment  of 
his  owner.  A  phyfician  of  eminence  has  taught 
that  the  variety  of  articles,  increafes  the  cathar- 
tic effeft  ;  this,  of  which  I  have  no  experience, 
being  granted,  jalap,  and  certain  other  lately 
fuppofed  inefficacious  medicines,  may  yet  have 
their  fpecific  ui'e.  ■  With  refpeft  to  the  benefi- 
cial effcfts  of  rhubarb  on  horfes  and  cattle,  I 
have  obferved  them  too  long,  and  too  atten- 
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tlvelv,  to  be  for  one  moment  at  a  lofs  on  the 
Ibbjeft. 

Should  a  purge  not  operate  at  a  proper 
time,  either  from  badnefs  of  the  drugs,  or  cold 
taken,  the  horfe  will  hang  down  his  head  and 
refufe  food,  appear  fwelled,  heave  in  his  flanks, 
and  frequently  throw  up  his  tail  without  ability 
to  evacuate.  In  a  flight  cafe  of  this  kind,  give, 
the  fize  of  a  pullets  ^gg  of  cordial  ball,  in  three 
pints  warm  gruel,  and  repeat,  it  at  night  and  the 
following  morning  ;  in  the  interim  give  falined 
water,  blood  warm,  made  as  before  direfted, 
i,  e.  the  folution  of  four  ounces  Glauber's  fa  Its, 
to  a  pail,  or  three  gallons  of  foft  water.  Walk- 
ing exercife,  if  fine  weather,  well  clothed,  the 
horfe  not  being  ridden.  Or,  fliould  the  cafe 
be  more  ferious,  and  the  horfe  much  fwelled  or 
griped,  take  balfam  of  Peru  and  capivi,  of  each 
half  an  ounce,  incorporate  them  with  the  yolk 
of  a  new  laid  egg;  camphor  one  drachm,  dif- 
folved  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  Holland's  gin,  or 
other  fpirit,  juniper  berries  and  annileed,  pow- 
dered, half  an  ounce  each;  unreftified  oil  of 
amber  two  drachms  ;  make  a  ball  with  fyrup  of 
marfn-mallows,  and  roll  in  liquorice  powder. 
Give  plenty  of  warm  gruel  and  water.  This 
latl  I  have  taken  on  authority,  but  I  fliould 
be  more  inclined,  in  the  cafe,  to  exhibit  a 
few^  ounces  of  tinctura  facra,  or  elixir  pro- 
prietatisj  in  warm   gruel,  every  fix  or   eight 
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hours.  If  the  additional  aid  of  a  glyfter  fhould 
be  needed,  ufe  the  following ;  thin  water  gruel 
three  quarts,  fweetened  with  fix  ounces  coarfe 
fugar,  and  well  mixed  with  fix  ounces  falad,  or 
hnfeed  oil  :  if  eafily  to  be  procured,  inftead 
of  water-gruel,  make  ufe  of  a  decoftion  of  mal- 
lows, pellitory,  mercury,  chamomile,  or  fuch  as 
can  be  obtained,  each  a  large  handful,  with 
bay-berries  and  fweet  fennel-feeds,  each  one 
ounce,  in  a  gallon  of  w^ater,  boiled  to  three 
quarts.  As  the  horfe  recovers,  give  a  few 
malt  maflies. 

In  cafe  of  super-purgation,  or  excefTive 
■working  of  the  phyfic,  the  very  common  con- 
fequence  of  the  ufe  of  plantation  aloes,  or  a 
too  powerful  mercurial  dofe,  give  the  follow- 
ino-,  a  quart  at  a  time,  with  the  horn,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day :  fimmer  gum  Arabic  and 
Tracracanth,  each  four  ounces ;  juniper  berries 
and  carraway  feeds,  bruifed,  three  ounces; 
gino-er  half  an  ounce,  in  five  quarts  of  water, 
until  the  gum  ihall  be  diffolved.  Gruel  made 
of  boiled  rice  is  excellent  in  this  intention, 
given  either  with  -the  horn  or  in  the  horfes 
drink,  and  the  rice  by  way  of  maOi.  Or,  cor- 
dial ball  in  warm  ale.  Or,  prepare  a  deco61ion 
of  camomile,  w^orm-wood,  frefh  annifeeds,  and 
faffron  ;  to  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  this, 
warm,  add  a  pint  of  fine  old  Port  wine,  in 

which  has    been  diffolved  one  ounce  diafcor- 
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dium,  to  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours. 
The  horfe  contmuing  to  purge,  and  to  eje6l 
even  the  very  mucus  and  lining  of  his  bowels 
(an  extremity  which  I  have  witnefTed  fuffi- 
ciently  often)  the  foregoing  remedies  mull  be 
perfevered  in,  with  the  additional  help  of  re- 
llringent  and  nutritive  glyfters. 

The  RESTRiNGENT  CLYSTER.  Either  pome- 
granate or  oak  bark  two  ounces ;  red  rofes, 
green  or  dry,  a  handful  or  two  ;  baluftines  half 
an  ounce ;  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  one, 
pour  off  clear,  and  diffolve  in  the  deco6lion 
four  ounces  diafcordium.  To  be  repeated.  Or, 
The  Starch  Glyster,  from  Mr.  Clarke, 
Starch  jelly,  or  infulion  of  linfeed,  one  pint ; 
liquid  laudanum  one  ounce,  or  two  table-fpoon- 
fuls ;  if  inflammation  be  apprehended,  fubfli- 
tute  for  the  laudanum,  twenty  or  thirty  grains 
opium,  well  rubbed  and  diffolved :  I  think  the 
quantity  (one  pint)  rather  two  fmall.  Broths 
arC'  ufed  in  this  cafe,  and  flour  or  rice  milk, 
drained,  but  oils  are  too  relaxing ;  yet,  the 
coats  of  the  inteflines  being  abraded,  Bartlet 
recommends  mutton  fuet  boiled  in  milk,  both 
as  a  glyfler  and  drench,  one  pint  every  three 
hours.  Suet,  four  pounds  to  one  quart  milk. 
Should  the  cafe  have  been  fo  dangerous  that 
the  horfe  remain  weak,  and  a  reftorative  courfe 
be  required  ;  perfevere  in  the  following  a  few 
weeks.     Loofe  ftable,  ufe  of  a  field  or  yard  by 
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day,  where  he  may  be  kept  from  water.  Make 
a  (Irong  decoftion  or  infufion  of  oak-bark,  gen- 
tian, carduus  benediclus,  or  the  male  fow- 
thiftle,  and  Roman  \vormwood,  and  keep  it 
bottled  for  ufe  ;  give  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  in 
every  pail  of  water  cold.  Frequent  rice  and 
malt  maflies,  cordial  ball  in  ale.  Ox  or  (beep  s 
gall,  half  a  pint  in  ale,  milk  warm,  twice  a  day. 

The  following  obfervations  on  glyfters,  I 
learned  from  the  refpeQable  authorities  of  Gib- 
fon  and  Clarke,  previouily  to  my  experience  of 
their  truth.  A  fyringe  Ihould  never  be  ufed, 
as  the  difcharge  alarms  the  horfe.  The  proper 
apparatus  is  a  pipe  and  bag.  To  a  large  ox- 
bladder  fallen  a  pipe  ol  the  length  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  inches,  made  of  box,  or  any  wood 
fufceptible  of  a  fmooth  polidi ;  in  fize,  about 
an  inch  and  half  diameter  next  the  bag,  and 
of  a  gradual  taper  to  the  extremity,  where  the 
thicknels  ought  fuddenly  to  increafe,  m}^  be 
rounded  at  the  point;  let  the  perforation  of 
the  pipe  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of 
a  common  funnel,  for  the  purpofe  of  papring 
the  liquor  into  the  bag ;  certain  ivory  pipes  #n 
ufe,  are  apt  to  wound  the  gut.  Place  the  horfe, 
if  convenient,  with  his  hinder  quarters  upon 
the  higheft  ground.  In  cafe  of  hardened  balls 
of  excrement,  always  back-rake,  with  the  fmall- 
eft  hand  to  be  procured,  well  oiled  and  nails 
pared,  previous  to  the  adminiftration  of  a  glyf- 
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ter.  Mr.  Taplin,  although  apparently  of  great 
(l^ill  in  all  matters  of  medical  adminiflration, 
has,  I  think,  very  much  failed  in  decrying  the 
advantages  of  thus  extrafting  the  excrement, 
frequently  a  matter  of  the  utmofl:  neceflity  in 
both  brute  and  human  bodies;  in  the  latter, 
it  is  ufually  performed  with  a  filver  inftrument, 
formed  like  a  marrow  fpoon.  It  mull  furely 
be  a  great  point  gained,  where  we  can  make 
direft  application  to  the  feat  of  the  com- 
plaint ;  as  for  inflance,  to  the  blood  vefTels 
by  phlebotomy,  in  a  flate  of  plethora  and  in- 
flammation. In  a  laxative  glyfler,  the  quantity 
may  be  as  much  as  three  quarts ;  but  in  thofe 
of  a  reftringent,  anodyne,  or  nutritious  kind, 
which  are  to  be  retained,  from  a  pint  to  a  quart 
is  fully  fufficient.  I  have  already,  in  Volume  I. 
page  1^6,  entered  Gibfon's  excellent  caveat 
againft  the  too  liberal  ufe  of  purgative  articles, 
particularly  coarfe  aloes  in  glyiliers,  and  have 
only  to  recommend,  in  general,  in  this  intent, 
oils,,falts,  lenitive  eleftuary,  and  other  mild  laxa- 
tives. Let  your  liquid,  in  refpctl  of  warmth, 
be  as  nearly  as  pofFible  of  the  common  tempe- 
rature of  blood,  which  beino^  difcharsred  with 
all  due  caution  againft  alarm,  hold  down  the 
tail  a  few  minutes.  Glyfters  thus  carefully 
given,  create  fo  little  uneafmefs  to  a  horfe,  that 
they  may  be  repeated  very  often,  if  necefi'ary, 
without  much  trouble.     I  cannot  avoid  rcpeat- 
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ing  a  praftical  remark  of  Mr.  Clarke,  fo  much 
I  feel  its  force.  It  will  happen  in  colics,  that 
horfes  drop,  frequently,  dribblets  of  excrement, 
apparently  loofe ;  at  the  fame  time  the  colon 
may  be  loaded  w'lih  Jcybala,  or  hardened  dung- 
balls.  The  grooms  and  farriers,  like  trou- 
bleforae  and  conceited  nurfes,  judging  merely 
from  appearances,  and  habitually  fparing  of 
labour,  and  jealous  of  novelty,  decry  the  ufe 
of  glyfters  as  fuperfluous,  but  on  their  repeti- 
tion, are  furprifed  at  the  quantity  and  ftate  of 
the  difcharge.  The  veterinarian  and  jockey, 
in  ail  cafes,  may  hear  the  groom,  but  muft  con- 
fult  the  reafon  of  the  thing.  I  repeat  it  after 
St.  Bel,  ftable-people,  in  general,  cannot  be 
trufted  even  with  a  relation  of  fafts ;  their  ob- 
ftinacy  and  conceit  ever  hold  an  exaft  pace 
v^'ith  their  ignorance.  Glyflers  are  oPimmenfe 
fervice,  both  in  the  intent  of  relaxing,  aflring- 
ing,  and  comforting  the  inteflines ;  and  the 
animal  body  may  be  preferved  alive,  and  nou- 
riQied  by  thefe  alone,  for  a  confiderable  period,, 
where  it  may  be  imprafticable  to  receive  any 
fuftenance  in  the  regular  way. 

The  COMMON  CLYSTER.  Two  or  three 
quarts  thin  gruel,  falad  oil  half  a  pint,  coarfe 
fugar,  or  common  fait,  fix  ounces.  To  render 
it  more  emollient,  a  deco61ion  of  marfli-mal- 
lows,  ground  ivy,  camomile,  and  fennel  feeds, 
may  be  fubftitutcd  to  the  gruel. 

Laxative 
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Laxative    clyster,    add    to  the   above 
eight  ounces  Glauber's  falts.     Or,  an  infufion 
of  two  ounces  fenna  in  boiling  water,  and  four 
ounces  fyrup   of  buckthorn.     Or,  Bitter  ap- 
ple   half  an   ounce,    bayberries    and    anifeeds 
bruifed,  one  handful   each  ;  fait  of  tartar  half 
an    ounce,    fyrup  of  buckthorn   four  ounces. 
The  bitter  apple,  berries  and  feed,  (liould  be 
boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    Or,  inflead  of 
the  bitter  apple,  an  ounce  or  two  tindure  of 
jalap. 

Nutritive  Clyster.  Thick  water  gruel. 
Or,  broths  made  of  fheep's  head,  trotters,  or 
the  like,  but  not  too  fat.  Milk  pottage.  Rice- 
milk  ftrained,  with  warm  aromatic  feeds  if 
ne  celTary. 

Diuretic  clysters.  Soap  four  ounces 
difTolved  in  two  quarts  of  w^arm  water,  fait  one 
handful.  Or,  one  ounce  Caflile  foap,  two 
quarts  water,  Venice  turpentine  two  ounces, 
well  beat  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Or,  in 
a  ftrangury,  to  be  repeated :  Venice  turpen- 
tine from  two  to  four  ounces,  beat  up  with 
eggs,  add  by  degrees,  two  quarts  decodion  of 
marfh  mallows,  pardey  and  ground  ivy,  or 
either,  in  which  from  two  to  four  ounces  nitre 
has  been  diffolved  ;  oil  half-a-pint  to  one  pint, 
and  occafionally  one  ounce  Bates's  anodyne 
balfam. 

The  cordial    ball    was   firfl:  introduced 
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by  Markham,  who  ftiles  it  the  "  mnTor  and 
"  mafler  of  all  medicines/'  and  pretends  it  will 
cure  all  inward  difeafes.  Every  writer,  almoft, 
has  made  fome  variation  from  the  original,  af- 
fefting  to  have  his  ovv^n  cordial  ball.  Mr. 
Taplin,  I  think,  has  not  been  fortunate  in  his 
attempted  improvement  of  Dr.  Bracken's  ball. 
I  will  match  Bracken's  turmeric,  againit  Tap- 
lin's  Turky  figs,  over  the  courfe,  for  the  price  of 
both  articles.  There  is  moreover  fomerliing 
tautologous  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreihon 
in  medicals)  in  heaping  anifated  balfam  upon 
anifeed,  and  oil  of  anifeed  ;  behde  introducing 
■  anifated  balfam  of  fulphur,  after  correfting 
Bracken  for  the  ufe  of  brimftone.  But  hce 
Junt  nugcB. 

Bracken's  BALL.  Anifeeds,  carra way-feeds, 
and  greater  cardamons,  fine  powder,  of  each 
an  ounce  ;  flower  of  brimftone  two  ounces ; 
turmeric  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
faffron  in  powder  two  drachms ;  fugar  candy 
four  ounces;  Spanifli  juice  diffolved  in  hyffop 
water  two  ounces ;  oil  of  anifeed  half  an  ounce ; 
liquorice  powder  one  ounce  and  a  half,  wheat 
flower  a  fufhcient  quantity  to  make  it  into  a 
fl,ifF  pafte,  by  beating  all  the  ingredients  well 
in  a  marble,  not  a  brafs  mortar.  This  is  the 
common  cordial  ball,  and  I  believe  defervedly 
moft  in  repute. 

I  refer  my  reader  to  what  I  have  faid  on 
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the  abufe  of  tliefe  balls,  to  page  106  of  this 
Volume,  and  befides  have  feveral  little  ufeful 
items  in  my  memory,  very  much  at  his  fervice. 
In  the  firfl  place,  care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
the  feeds  be  frefh  and  good,  and  by  no  means 
old  fhopkccpers,  and  that  the  oil  of  anifeed 
be  genuine,  inftead  of  one  half  oil  of  almonds ; 
farther,  that  the  mafs  be  kept  in  a  bladder,  or 
a  gallipot  well  fecured  from  air,  or  damp ; 
and  lallly,  out  of  the  reach  of  two-legged 
depredators.  I  have  known  flable-lads,  and 
their  fweethearts,  as  fond  of  cordial-ball,  as 
Turks  are  of  opium  :  reftorative,  I  fuppofe. 

The  MALT-MASH  from  Markham.  Upon 
a  peck  of  ground  malt,  pour  a  gallon  and 
half  of  boiling  water,  flir  frequently  ;  in  about 
half  an  hour,  the  liquor  will  be  fweet,  and  may 
be  given  to  a  horfe  milk  warm  ;  this  is  very 
nourifhing,  either  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  gruel 
of  rice,  or  oatmeal. 

Rowels,  or  as  the  French  call  them  Fonta- 
nels, are  intended  to  anfwer  the  fame  end  as 
iflues  in  the  human  body,  namely  to  evacuate 
fuperabundant  juices,  or  to  caufe  revulfion,  or 
derivation  from  any  particular  part,  by  making 
a  general  drain  or  draught.  Rowels  have  a 
giadual,  yet  effedual  operation,  and  are  of  ex- 
cellent ufe  in  allcafes  of  Ragnated  or-  impeded 
humours,  in  recent  lamenelfes  and  drains,  at- 
tended with  inflammr^ion ;  in  fudden  fwellings 
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from  blows,  where  extravafation,  or  burfling  of 
the  fluids  from  their  veflels,  has  taken  place. 
Bracken  has  queftioned  their  good  effe6ts  on 
lean  and  hide-bound  horfes,  and  in  the  greafe ; 
but  experience  is  furely  againfl  him  in  the  lat- 
ter cafe,  fince  rowels  have  ufually  the  effeft  of 
flopping,  at  leafl:  diminifhing,  the  greafy  dif- 
charge  in  the  legs ;  and  hide-bound  and  un- 
thrifty horfes  are  often  fuddenly  amended  by 
the  ufe  of  this  drain,  for  which,  confidering 
their  emaciated  appearance,  it  feems  difficult 
to  affign  a  reafon.  It  is  fcarcely  worth  while  to 
defcribe  the  operation  of  making  a  rowel,  it  is 
a  thing  of  fuch  common  ufe  ;  and  every  farrier 
who  has  made  one,  in  courfe,  fuppofes  he  has 
opened  a  door  for  the  exit  of  foul  humours 
exclufively,  reafoning  in  that  flraight  forward 
way,  that  it  is  a  pity  fiiould  ever  deceive  a 
man,  to  wit,  that  a  difcharge  offuch  ill  favour, 
mufl:  needs  be  of  a  malignant  nature. 

Confidering  the  laws  of  circulation,  I  can 
fcarcely  make  up  my  mind,  as  to  the  utility  of 
placing  rowels  in  proximity  to  the  part  affe61- 
ed,  or  whether  they  can  poiTibly  have  the 
effeft  of  emptying  the  circumjacent  vcffels, 
any  otherwife  than  by  the  gradual  and  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  revuHion  ;  neverthelefs  I  think 
a  near  fituation  ought  ever  to  be  preferred 
where  prafticable.  The  parts  proper  for  their 
infertionj  are  the  cheil,  ijioulders,  belly,   hips, 
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infide  or  outfide  of  the  thighs ;  but  Mr.  Clarke 
objefts  to  their  being  made  between  the  jaw- 
bones, on  account  of  the  conflant  motion  of 
the  jaws.  A  horfe  will  bear  the  difchnrge  of  a 
confiderable  number  of  them  at  once,  which, 
indeed,  in  urgent  cafes,  is  abfolutely  necefTary, 
in  order  to  derive  any  confiderable  or  fpeedy 
benefit  from  the  practice.  Gibfon  gives  a  very 
necefTary  caution  againft  rowelling  horfes  of  a 
dropfical  habit,  with  poor  and  watery  blood, 
and  when  the  fwellings  appear  upon  their  legs, 
belly  and  fheath ;  in  fuch  cafe  the  iffues  never 
come  to  a  good  digellion,  infiead  of  which  a 
large  flux  of  ferous  humours  will  enfue,  and  it 
may  be  difficult  to  prevent  a  mortification. 
Schirrus  and  cancer  alfo  may  be  produced, 
from  inferting  rowels  near  glandulous  parts, 
or  when  the  mufcular  fleih  may  have  been 
wounded  in  the  operation,  or  bruifed  by  the 
continual  preiTure  of  the  hard  leather.  Should 
a  rowel  have  been  injudicioufly  exhibited  in  a 
difeafe,  and  fail  to  difcharge,  except  a  little 
thin  bloody  ichor,  there  is  danger  that  inftead 
of  fuppurating  properly,  it  may  foon  turn  gan- 
grenous; in  this  cafe  Mr.  Clarke  advifes  to 
take  out  the  leather  inllantly,  and  foment  the 
parts  with  a  ftrong  infufion  of  camomile,  and 
to  poultice  repeatedly,  if  the  fituation  w^ili 
admit  it,  alfo  to  bathe  with  fpirits  of  wine  and 
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turpentine,  defending  the  wound  from  the  ex- 
ternal air;  if  needful,  two  or  three  ounces 
Peruvian  bark,  per  day,  may  be  given  either  by 
drink  or  ball.  The  incifion  for  a  rowel,  (liould 
be  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  in 
feparating  the  (kin  from  the  flefli,  the  latter 
ought  not  to  be  wounded  or  bruifed,  the 
leather  mud  be  very  thin,  not  fliff  or  hard, 
nor  fo  large  as  forrherly  in  ufe ;  the  (hape  and 
fize  of  a  crown  piece  is  moft  proper,  having  a 
large  round  hole  in  the  middle :  cover  the 
rowel  wdth  lint  or  tow,  dipped  in  digeftive 
ointment,  and  after  its  introdu6lion,  clofe  the 
orifice  with  a  pledget  of  tow  dipped  in  the 
fame.  If  the  operation  fucceed,  the  fur- 
rounding-  parts  foon  fwell,  and  a  plentiful  dif- 
charge  of  fimple  humour  enfues ;  which,  in  two 
or  three  days,  will  be  changed  into  a  thick 
white  pus  or  matter.  The  time  is  indefinite 
for  the  continuance  of  the  difcharge,  but  the 
memory  of  the  operator,  if  he  be  of  the  Vul- 
canian  kind,  ought  to  be  by  all  means  re- 
freflied,  that  he  may  extract  the  leather  in 
time,  or  he  will  be  obliged  to  cut  it  out,  and  a 
very  uafightly  induration  or  lump  may  re- 
main. 

Setons.  The  utility  of  thefe,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Darwin,  is  very  great,  from  the 
confideration  that  they  facilitate  the  difcharge 
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of  matter  from  ablccfles,  without  the  necefTity 
of  admitting  much  air,  the  influence  of  which 
upon  an  ulcer,  is  the  caufe  of  heftic  fever.  In 
refpeft  to  fetons  for  horfes,  I  fhall  follow  Mr.' 
Clarke,  in  preference  to  any  other  authority, 
although  I  can  by  no  means  join  him  in  the 
fanguine  expe61ation,  that  they  may  entirely 
fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  more  harfli  meafures, 
■  in  long  neglefted  and  inveterate  cafes:  in 
truth,  I  know  by  experience,  fuch  hope  to  be 
fallacious.  When  tumours  are  taken  in  time, 
whether  on  the  poll,  withers  or  back,  and  have 
not  been  previoufly  bungled  by  common  far^ 
riers,  whofe  management  in  this  cafe  is  often 
the  worft  part  of  the  difeafe,  they  may  be 
carried  off,  and  broudit  to  heal  by  the  dif- 
charge  from  fetons,  without  any  of  the  ufual 
butcherly,  and  cauterizing  work,  or  the  leaft 
blemifli  or  lofs  of  fubftance.  Farriers  are  very 
apt  to  proceed  with  the  knife,  before  the  mat- 
ter of  the  tumour  is  fully  concocted,  by  which 
error  they  treble  the  difficulty,  and  period  of 
the  cure,  and  mofl:  probably  leave  an  indurated 
lump  which  is  never  effaced. 

The  feton-needle  is  a  long,  thin,  fliarp  in- 
flrument,  pointed  like  a  dart,  with  which  the 
praftitioner  ought -to  be  furnilhed,  of  various 
fizes,  from  fix  to  fifteen  inches  long,  bended  a 
little  on  the  under  fide.  The  feton-cord,  dip- 
ped in  digefiive  ointment,  being   fuited  to  the 
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fi7e  of  the  tumour  to  be  difcufled,  and  the 
matter  flu61uating  from  being  ripe,  the  needle 
may  be  introduced  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
fwelhng,  and  the  point  conduced  through  the 
whole  length,  and  brought  out  at  bottom  ;  if 
neceflary,  and  for  the  fake  of  procuring  a 
depending  orifice,  the  inflrument  may  be  forced 
through  the  found  mufcular  flefh.  The  feton 
being  properly  fixed,  let  it  be  tied  together  at 
both  ends,  or  if  the  length  will  not  admit  of 
that,  affix  a  button  of  wood  at  each  end,  by 
which  it  may  be  drawn  upwards  and  down- 
wards, as  when  tied,  it  may  be  turned  in  a 
circle.  When  there  (hall  be  no  farther  dif- 
charge,  and  the  fwelling  fliall  have  fubfided, 
withdraw  the  feton,  and  heal  the  orifices  with 
any  fpirituous  application. 

Bleeding.  The  well-known  ufe  of  bleed- 
in  o^,  is  in  all  cafes  of  inflammation,  or  with  the 
intent  of  prevention,  in  chohc,  fuppreffion  of 
urine,  drains,  blows,  or  other  accidents.  Phle- 
botomy, in  fraall  quantities,  is  fometimes  re- 
curred to  in  weak  and  impoverifiied  habits,  in 
order  to  remove  the  lentor  of  the  blood,  and 
invigorate  the  circulation  ;  but  in  inflammatory 
fever,  it  is  the  fiieet  anchor,  without  the  help 
of  which,  it  would  be  totally  impoRible  for 
nature,  human  or  brute,  to  outride  the  florm. 
I  had  lately  a  remarkable  infiance  of  this  be- 
fore my  eyes ;  the    patient  was    an   infant  of 
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eighteen  months  old,  of  a  full  habit,  and  re- 
cently  weaned,   under   the   inoculated   fmall- 
pox  :  the  fever  ran  fo  high,  that  it  was  obvious 
death  mud  enfue  in  a  few  hours,  unlefs  the 
diftended  and  throbbing  blood-veffels  could  be 
foon  relieved.     No  blood  could  be  obtained 
with  the  lancet,  nor  would  the  leaches  readily 
take  hold ;  however,  by  patience  and  attention, 
and  changing  their  place,  they  at  length  did 
their  bufinefs,  and  the  child  inftantly  revived, 
and  was  foon  out  of  danger — Many  patients,  I 
believe,  are  loft,  for  want  of  timely  or  luffi- 
cient   bleeding   in    inflammatory   cafes.      The 
quantity  even  of  four  or  five  quarts,  may  be 
fafely  taken,  at  one  time,  from  a  large,  robuft, 
and  plethoric  horfe,  fhould  the  exigence  of  the 
cafe  demand  a  very  confiderable  evacuation. 
Upon   ordinary  occafions,   the  portion  is  be- 
tween  one   and   two  quarts,   by   meafure ;    I 
repeat,  by  meafure,  becaufe  notwithftanding, 
fcarcely  a  veterinary  writer  fince  the  days  of 
Solleyfel,   has    failed   to   declaim   againft    the 
beaftly  and  dangerous  praciice  of  drawing  orl 
a  horfe 's  blood  at  random,  and  by  guefs  upon 
a  dunghill,  like  water  from  a  water-but,  yet 
the  fame  race  of  hard-headed  idiots,  into  whofe 
care  we  ftill  wifely  commit  the  health  of  our 
horfes,  continue  the  enormity.     The  pulfe  of 
a  horfe  in  full  health,  and  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alarm,  makes   from  thirty-fix  (Dr. 
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Hale's  flatement)  to.  perhaps  forty-five  ilrokeS 
in  a  minute  ;  a  late  writer  on  the  ftrangles,  fays 
a  horfe  with  a  pulfe  as  high  as  fifty,  may  be 
well,  and  free  from  fever ;  but  1  have  reafon 
either  to  fuppofe  him  in  an  error,  as  that  the 
pulfe  in  horfes  is  an  uncertain  criterion.  The 
ftrokes  may  be  felt  by  gently  prefling  the  tem- 
poral artery,  or  the  ear,  or  the  carotid  arteries 
on  each  fide  the  neck,  or  thofe  near  the  heart, 
or  within  the  legs,  and  they  have  been  found 
during  the  highefl  degree  of  inflammation,  and 
great  pain,  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  a  minute. 

The  old  writers,  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  circulation,  and  of  courfe  expelled 
peculiar  benefits  from  local  bleedings,  named 
thirty-one  veins  in  the  horfes  body,  at  which 
he  might  be  bled  ;  to  wit,  the  two  temple- 
veins  ;  the  eye-veins,  beneath  the  eyes ;  the 
palate-veins,  in  the  mouth  ;  the  neck-veins ; 
the  plate-veins,  in  the  breafl ;  the  fore-arm- 
veins  ;  the  fliackle-veins,  before ;  the  toe- veins 
before;  the  fide,  or  flank-veins  ;  the  tail-vein; 
the  haunch-veins;  the  hough- veins;  the  fhackle- 
veins  behind  ;  and  the  toe-veins  behind.  But 
as  from  the  inceflbnt  rotatory  motion  of  the 
blood,  bleeding  cannot  have  a  partial,  but 
only  the  general  eftecl  of  diminifliing  quantity, 
and  of  making  more  fpace  in  the  veffels,  it 
matters  but   little,  from  what  vein  blood  be 
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taken,  any  farther  than  that  the  neck  veins 
are  mofl;  convenient  for  the  purpofe,  and  there- 
fore Had  always  better  be  ufed. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  old,  rude, 
Patagonian  method,  of  forcibly  driving  a  fharp 
inllrumcnt  into  the  body  of  a  horfe,  with  a 
club,  or  blood-flick,  could  be  totally  abolilhed ; 
but  there  certainly  is  fome  difficulty  in  the 
cafe,  at  lead  with  common  operators.  With 
veterinary  furgeons  in  general,  I  believe  the 
practice  has  ceafed,  but  the  ufe  of  the  fpring- 
fleam  is,  I  underftand,  ftlU  attended  with  in- 
convenience ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  a  gentle- 
man in  the  habit  of  bleedinor  horfes,  that  he 
can  perform  the  operation  eafiefl  and  beft, 
with  a  common  fmall  lancet.  I  can  readily 
believe  fuch  to  be  the  bell  method,  after  a 
little  pra6lice  (hall  have  made  a  Heady  and 
fkliful  hand.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
horfes,  knows  enough  of  the  inconvenience; 
and  dangers  of  the  ancient  method  ;  fometimes 
a  horfe  is  ftruck  incffettually  half  a  dozen 
times,  flipping  his  head  afide  at  every  flroke, 
until  the  feventh ;  when  the  bufmefs  is  don^, 
too  effetlually,  and  the  vein  divided,  an  artery 
or  perhaps  a  tendon  wounded ;  Pnould  the 
operation  be  upon  the  plate,  or  thigh-veins, 
fuch  an  accident  might  be  fatal.  I  chanced  to 
be  at  the  college  awhile  ago,  where  I  faw  a 
horfe,  which  had  been  treated  in  this  manner 
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by  a  blackfmith,  and  was  fent  thither  to  be 
cured.  The  vein  was  divided,  and  a  confide- 
rable  wound  made  in  the  neck,  which  had  jull 
come  to  fuppuration  ;  the  horfe,  in  the  mean 
time,  being  affefled  in  fo  fingular  a  manner  by 
the  accident,  as  entirely  to  lofe  his  appetite, 
and  the  grooms  were  actually  drenching  him 
with  gruel. 

The  moft  proper  part  of  the  neck  to  w^hich 
■  to  apply  the  lancet,  is  about  a  hand's  breadth 
from  the  head,  and  one  inch  below  the  branch- 
ing, or  joining  of  the  vein,  which  runs  from 
the  lower  jaw,  and  which  will  appear  full  by 
preffing  the  main  branch ;  the  integuments 
alfo  are  thinnefl  thereabouts.  In  cafe,  from 
the  folly  of  frequent  blood-letting,  the  neck  of 
the  horfe  (hould  be  covered  with  fears,  it  is 
then  better  to  have  recourfe  elfewhere,  and  an 
'operator  fhould  accuftom  himfelf  to  bleed  on 
either  fide  indifferently.  I  have  the  authority 
of  Mr,  Clarke,  for  adviiing  that  a  ligature  be 
never  made  until  (fuppofmg  the  horfe  upon 
his  legs)  the  orifice  be  opened,  and  even  then 
it  will  frequently  be  needlefs,  and  as  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  finger  wnll  in  general  occafion  the 
blood  to  flow  fufficiently  free.  I  have  feen 
ligatures  made  fo  exceifive  hard  by  ignorant 
fmiths,  that  the  patients  have  been  nearly  fuf- 
focated,  and  there  are  inftances  enough  of 
horfes   abfolutely   falling   down  in  an   apop- 
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letlic  (it,  from  the  bandage  being  long  con- 
tinued upon  fuch,  which  from  ill  ufage  were 
fhy  at  the  operation  of  bleeding.  When  a 
horfe's  head  may  be  tied  up  to  the  rack,  pin- 
ning the  orifice  is  feldom  neceflary,  but  if  it 
mull  needs  be  pinned,  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  the  fl^in  be  not  drawn  too  far  from  the 
vein,  fo  as  to  admit  the  blood  between  the  fldn 
and  flefli,  which  frequently  happens,  producing 
fuppuration,  and  a  fwelled  neck  :  another  pre- 
caution of  equal  confequence  with  any  of  the 
foregoing,  is,  that  in  cafe  of  accident  in  bleed- 
ing, the  patient  be  immediately  put  into  proper 
hands,  if  within  the  reach  of  fuch,  from  a 
rational  apprehenfion  of  the  Cures  of  ignorant 
bunglers,  which,  their  tedioufnefs  and  danger 
out  of  queftion,  too  often  leave  an  indelible 
defignation  of  the  doftor  upon  the  body  of  the 
horfe. 

I  have  lately  conferred  with  a  common  far- 
rier, formerly  attached  to  a  troop  of  horfe,  who 
conftantly  bleeds  with  the  lancet.  He  fays  the 
fole  objections  to  the  pradice  fubfift  in  preju- 
dice and  the  aukwardnefs  of  ftupid  and  bungling 
I'miths.  Confulting  a  coachman  on  the  fubjeft, 
1  had  another  proof  of  that  vulgar  fophiflry 
which  fo  painfully  and  inceifantly  exerts  itfelf 
in  the  counteraftion  of  every  improvement. 
It  feems  the  lancet  might  penetrate  too  deep, 
but  the  fiioulder  of  the  fleam  prevents  fuch 
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confequence ;  as  though  the  body  of  the  horfe 
did  not  yield  to  preffure  from  too  heavy  a  ftroke ; 
that  the  frequency  of  accidents  is  notorious, 
and  that  it  is  equally  obvious  how  much  eafier 
it  muft  be  to  guide  a  lancet  than  to  direft  accu- 
rately a  forceful  flroke  with  a  blood-ftick.  In 
a  late  publication,  in  which  are  introduced  a 
number  of  cafes  of  fwelled  necks,  I  was  much 
furprifed  to  find  no  recommendation,  or  even 
mention  of  the  lancet.  The  cures  were  gene- 
rally effefted  by  Bracken's  favourite  method, 
the  old  Arabian  praftice  of  the  cautery.  I  have 
fometimes  feen  ill  effeSls,  and  cures  protra6led 
from  the  premature  or  immoderate  ufe  of  the 
aBual  cautery,  particularly  when  in  common 
hands. 

Alterative  forms.  The  intent  of  alte- 
rants is  gradually  to  remove  chronic,  or  ob- 
flru6lions  of  long  (landing,  which  would  not 
fo  readily  give  way  to  the  brifli  and  tranfient 
elFefts  of  a  purge  ;  by  thinning,  purifying,  and 
accelerating  the  motion  of  the  animal  fluids. 
The  chief  confiderations  in  the  exhibition  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  are,  that  the  more  powerful 
fpecies  be  not  reforted  to,  unlefs  the  humours 
of  the  animal  be  in  a  corrupted  or  depraved 
ftate,  that  the  dofes  be  very  moderate  and 
continued  a  confiderable  time,  and  that  the 
nowders  be  reduced  as  fine  as  pofiible  ;  to  a 
pinch  of  fnuif.     Large  dofes  purge,   and  the 
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medicine  pafles  too  quickly;  their  frequency 
debilitates  the  flomach,  and  depreffes  the  fpi- 
rits  ;  if  the  powder  be  grofs,  inftead  of  entering 
the  ]a6leals  and  pafling  thence  into  the  blood, 
it  is  carried  through  the  inteftines  unchanged, 
I  have  feen  rhubarb  eje61ed  from  the  bowels  of 
an  infant,  the  fecond  or  third  day,  in  the  fame 
crude  (late  as  when  given. 

No.  1.  Mild  Alterative.  Flower  of 
brimftone,  and  cremor  tartar,  equal  quantities ; 
with  thefe  mix  canella  alba,  a  drachm  of  the 
latter  to  an  ounce.  The  dofe,  half  an  ounce  to 
one  ounce  twice  a  day,  either  given  in  a  ball 
with  treacle,  on  an  empty  ftomach  (the  mod 
effe6lual  way)  or  mixed  with  the  corn,  being 
firft  of  all  well  ftirred  into  a  little  wetted  bran. 

No.  2.  Add  gum  guiacum,  finely  powdered, 
and  turmeric,  equal  quantities  with  the  above. 
Mix  well.  This  fucceeds  well  with  delicate 
conftitutions. 

No.  3,  Pound  the  fined  antimony,  that  is, 
large,  clear,  and  (hining,  like  poliOied  fteel,  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  mix  with  equal  quantity 
of  powdered  guiacum.  Six  drachms  to  one 
ounce  per  day. 

No.  4.  Antimonial  ^thiops,  four  to  fix 
drachms  every  night,  for  a  fortnight,  then  omit 
a  week,  afterwards  repeat  for  another  fortnight. 
It  is  made  as  follows :  the  befi:  antimony  as  be- 
fore, twelve  ounces ;  crude  mercury,  fixteen 
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ounces ;  brimflone  eight  ounces :  grind  them 
together  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This  me- 
dicine has  great  effeft  in  farcy,  inveterate 
mange,  or  obflinate  dry  coughs. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


ON  CATARRH EPIDEMIC  COLD  OR  DIS- 
TEMPER —  RHEUMATISM  —  GLANDERS  — 
BROKEN  WIND. 

/^ATARRH  is  either  local  or  univerfal  in 
^^  the  body  ;  and  in  its  nature  and  effefts, 
either  cold  and  chilling,  or  hot  and  febrile : 
colds  are  fometimes  epidemic,  or  general, 
amongfl  men  and  animals,  from  a  malignant 
difpofition  of  the  atmofphere ;  this  influenza 
amongft  horfes,  and  the  varieties  of  the  horfe, 
is  vulgarly  ftyled  the  distemper;  a  catarrhal 
difcharge,  or  running  at  the  nofe,  of  long  Hand- 
ing, is  denominated  the  glanders. 

The  occafion  of  that  accident,  which  is  term- 
ed catching  coLDjfeems  to  be  an  unfuitable, 
too  fudden,  or  too  long  continued  expofure  of 
the  body,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  bracing 
influence  of  the  external  air,   by  which  the 
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emun6]:ones,  outlets,  or  pores  of  the  fkin,  ferv- 
ing  to  eliminate  the  invifible  perfpiration,  or 
fteam,  are  aflringed  and  clofed,  and  the  perfpi- 
rable  matter  repelled  into  the  habit.     A  tranf- 
lation  of  the   obftru6led  matter  to   Sneiders 
membrane,  ufually  happens  fooner  or  later,  if 
that  be  not  primarily  affefted ;  at  leaf!  the  nof- 
trils  are  the  common  channel  for  the  difcharge 
of  catarrh.     Sneider,  the  cotemporary  of  Har- 
vey, firft  defcribed  the  pituitary  membrane,  or 
web,  which  lines  the  nofe,  palate,  and  oefopha- 
gus,  and  is  filled  with  fmall  glands,  fecreting  a 
ilimy  liquor,  whence,  and  not  from  the  brain, 
proceeds  the  running  at  the  nofe  in  a  cold.     In 
a  local  cold,  fome  particular  part  of  the  body 
only,  which  may  have  been  accidentally  ex- 
pofed,  is  affeded,  and  the  tenfion,  inflamma- 
tion, and  pain,  are  confined  to  that  part:  fliould 
a  portion  of  the  morbid  matter  remain  unab- 
forbed,  or  ftritlures  be  brought  upon  the  vef- 
fels   by  repeated  cold-ftrokes,   the  difeafe,  in 
procefs  of  time,  becomes  chronic,  and  then  afr 
fumes  the  appellation  of  rheumatism. 

The  new  medical  fchool  has,  it  feems,  re- 
jefted  the  ancient  theory  of  the  origin  of  catarrh, 
from  obflrufted  perfpiration.  I  can  fcarcely 
comprehend  the  fcope  of  Dr.  Beddoes'  inten- 
tion, when  he  informs  us,  that  he  has  repeatedly 
turned  a  horfe  out  by  night,  in  the  winter 
feafon,  from  the  warm  flable  into  the  fields,  and 
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,  taken  him  up  again  the  next,  or  following  day, 
without  any  perceptible  change  in  his  ftate  of 
body ;  nor  withhold  my  wonder  when  he  ai- 
ferts,  we  want  experiments  of  the  effefts  of  fuch 
treatment ;  thefe,  God  knows,  have  ever  been 
in  fuch  plenty,  from  the  indolence  and  (lupidity 
of  mankind,  that  the  moft  diligent  obferver  of 
fymptoms  need  not  be  at  a  lofs.  The  doQor's 
horfe  failing  to  catch  cold,  goes  no  farther  in 
contravention  of  the  general  principle,  than 
does  the  circumftance  of  fome  perfon's  efcap- 
ing  the  infe61ion  of  the  plague  and  fmall-pox, 
in  proving  thofe  not  to  be  contagious  difeafes. 
I  have  be^  much  more  lucky  at  cold-catching 
than  Dr.  Beddoes,  and  have  witnefTed  a  mul- 
titude of  experiments  with  horfes  fimilarto  his, 
which  have  been  attended  with  all  poflible  fuc- 
cefs ;  producing  defluxions  from  the  eyes  and 
nofe,  inflamed  and  fwelled  glands,  flaring  coat, 
fever  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  common  me- 
thodus  medeiidi,  adopted  by  the  country  people 
in  this  cafe  is  "  to  let  them  run  it  ofi^,"  and  fome- 
times  it  runs  into  the  true  glanders,  an  inflance 
of  which  was  related  to  me  a  fhort  time  paft. 

Dr.  Beddocs  has  alfo  adopted  the  notion,  that 
fudden  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold  is  lefs  pro- 
duftive  of  catarrhal  affettions  than  the  change 
from  cold  to  heat ;  a  notion  which  from  dili- 
gent obfervation  (and  if  perfonal  experience 
ought  to  claim  any  attention,  few  have  a  right 
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to  boaft  of  greater  than  myfelf  in  the  courfe  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years)  appears  to  me  totally 
paradoxical  and  groundlefs.  Not  that  I  mean 
to  deny  the  confequence  in  any  cafe,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  generally  where  the  heat  is  too 
foon  fucceeded  by  cold,  and  there  I  apprehend 
lies  the  deception.  When  cold  is  fucceeded  by 
a  fudden  warmth  of  temperature  which  is  fteady 
and  permanent,  no  particular  tendency  to 
rheums  is  ever  obfervable.  Colds,  it  is  evident, 
are  mofl  generally  caught  in  cold  and  change- 
able feafons,  and  inflammations  of  the  head, 
throat,  or  cheft,  and  in  general,  croupy  affec- 
tions, which  obflinately  defy  all  rernedies  with 
the  wind  in  a  cold  and  nipping  quarter,  will  be 
inftantly  mitigated,  and  moll  probably  ceafe, 
on  a  change  of  the  wind,  and  a  fucceflion  of 
warm  weather.  Can  as  much  be  predicated  of 
the  converfe  of  the  proportion  ? 

In  No.  5  of  theHygeia,  or  Effays  on  Health, 
by  Dr.  Beddoes,  a  work  abounding  in  ufeful 
and  practical  obfervation,  are  to  be  found  cer- 
tain opinions  and  aflertions,  which  the  Doftor 
will  find  it  no  very  eafy  taflv  to  fupport,  He 
obferves,  "  the  opinion  prevalent  among  the 
*•  faculty  and  the  public  was  not  only  erroneous  ■ 
"  concerning  the.produ6lion  of  thefe  difeafes, 
"  but  direftly  led  to  the  mod  dangerous  ma- 
"  nagement.  Within  thefe  few  years  the  myf- 
^*  tery,  fo  long  hidden,  was  unveiled  by  the  faga- 
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"  city  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgli,  an 
*'  author  of  powerful  genius. — The  difcovery 
"  deferves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  inoft  in- 
"  genious  and  happy  combinations  ever  formed 
by  the  human  mind,  and  in  relation  to  thefe 
iflands,  perhaps,  eventually  the  moft  ufeful 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  medicine  !"  This 
wonderful  difcovery,  it  feems,  is,  that  the  com- 
plaints in  the  membranes  of  the  head,  wind- 
pipe, and  cheft,  which  properly  deferve  the 
name  of  hot  or  inflammatory  catarrh,  are  not 
owing  fimply  to  cold,  but  to  the  concurrent 
a6lion  of  cold  and  heat,  or  flimuli  equivalent 
to  heat.  Perfons  in  the  habit  of  medical  read- 
ing, and  familiarized,  in  confequence,  with  the 
ever- varying  phafes  of  medical  hypothefis, 
and  the  flippery  nature  of  opinion,  abfolutely 
lofe  the  faculty  of  wondering,  which  elfe  muft 
be  excited  in  a  powerful  degree  by  aflertions 
like  thefe.  Allowing  the  genius  of  Brown, 
(whether  it  tended  to  the  veruin  and  the  utile 
is  another  queftion)  where  are  we  to  find  even 
the  femblance  of  novelty  in  the  dof trine  above 
Hated?  Who,  that  ever  heard,  read,  or  has 
been  perfonaliy  fenfible  of  the  effefts  of  ca- 
tarrh, could  poflibly  remain  ignorant  of  the 
ufual,  and  frequently  neceflary  aflbciation  of 
heat  and  cold  in  that  difeafe  ?  What  wonder, 
that  heat,  a  neceffary  confequence  of  obftruc- 
tion,  fhould  be  found  among  the  fymptoms  of 
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a  direafe,  iifelf  ons;lnating[  in  obflruftlon  ?  Per- 
haps  it  will  be  Ibund,  that  Brown,  prone  to 
generalizing,  was  not  equally  well  grounded 
in  the  philofophy  of  exception ;  and  I  fubmit 
to  the  learned,  whether  the  new  terms  he 
coined  convey  any  other  than  old  and  well- 
known  ideas,  and  whether  fuch  ideas  are  not 
expreiTed  with  a  far  fuperior  corrednefs  and 
power  of  difcrimination  in  the  ufual  and  ef- 
tablifhed  medical  phrafeology  ?  I  defire  in- 
formation— Was  John  Brown  any  thing  more 
than  an  ingenious  fophift,  who  fet  up  with  a 
flock  of  new  phrafes,  not  a  whit  too  precife, 
on  the  ground  of  which  he  reared  a  new  praxis, 
equally  deficient  in  precihon,  and  produ61ive 
of  the  mod:  temerarious  and  dangerous  er- 
rors ? 

At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  pretence  of 
Brunonian  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  frozen 
limbs,  by  the  previous  wafhing  them  with  fnow 
and  cold  water ;  but  furely  Dr.  Beddoes  was 
rather  off  his  guard,  in  recommending,  that  in 
catarrh  "  the  analogy  of  frozen  limbs  fliould 
"  be  ftriaiy  followed."  Would  the  DoBor  in  - 
this  cafe  advife  ice-creams,  againll  which  he 
had  already  declaimed  fo  violently,  or  large 
potations  of  fnow-water  ?  Had  he  fo  foon 
forgotten  his  own  maxim  (a  page  or  two  back- 
ward) "  that  no  perfon  already  chilled  is  fit  to 
**'  encounter  a  more  chilling  medium  ?" — that 
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**  the  chill  requires  Hquids  (as  wine  and  water) 
*'  above  the  temperature  of  the  human  body, 
"  and  indeed  as  warm  as  can  be  conveniently 
"  fwallowed.  In  cafe  of  a  chilly  feizure,  from 
the  unwary  ufe  and  application  of  cold  wa- 
ter, very  hot  liquids,  taken  till  the  contrary 
fenfation  arifes,  would  probably  prevent  all 
injurious  confequences."  There  is  a  ftrift 
analogy  between  this  ^'  chill"  of  Dr.  Beddoes 
and  the  cold  fpecies  of  catarrh,  and  by  his 
allowance,  or  rather  abfolute  recommendation 
of,  warm  and  even  hot  remedies,  he  has  obvi- 
ouily  given  up  all  for  which  he  v^^as  contend- 
ing. On  the  treatment  of  the  frozen  limb, 
1  might  have  remarked,  that  the  analogy  be- 
tween external  and  internal  remedies  is  by  no 
means  ftri61 ;  that  even  in  the  cafe  quoted,  heat 
is  the  defideratum,  but  can  only  be  admitted 
with  fafety  by  degrees,  for  the  moft  obvious 
reafons.  The  cafe  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  boy, 
cured  of  an  incipient  catarrh,  by  lying  abroad 
all  night,  and  that  of  the  beggar,  prove  no- 
thing but  the  manifeft  truth,  that  there  are 
exceptions  to  general  rules.  The  faft  is  noto- 
rious, that  many  keepers  of  pofl-horfes  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  wafliing  them  whilft  in 
the  moft  ardent  and  intenfe  perfpiration,  all 
over  with  cold  water,  and  that  they  have  per- 
fifted  in  fuch  praftice,  many  years  together, 
with   impunity;   I  demand    of  Drs.   Beddoes 
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and  Hamilton,  whether  in  confequence  of 
thofe  inflances,  they  would  recommend  fuch 
pra61ice  ? 

Dr.  Darwin  fays  "  the  ufes  of  the  perfpirable 
matter  are  to  keep  the  (Idn  foft  and  pliant, 
&c. — yet  has  this  cutaneous  mucus  been  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  an  excrement ;  and  I 
''  knovv^  not  how  many  fanciful  theories  have 
been  built  upon  its  fuppofed  obftruftion. 
Such  as  the  origin  of  catarrhs,  coughs,  in- 
"  flammations,"  &c.  He  bbferves  farther, 
*•'  that  the  ancient  Grecians  oiled  themfelves 
"  all  over,  that  fome  nations  have  painted 
*'  themfelves  all  over,  that  the  Hottentots  fmear 
themfelves  all  over  with  greafe,  that  many  of 
our  own  heads  are  at  this  day  covered  with 
flour  and  fat,  according  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
"  filthy  and  wafteful  fafhion,  without  this  in- 
convenience, and  that  there  is  a  ftricl  ana- 
logy between  the  ufes  of  the  perfpirable 
'^  matter  and  the  mucous  fluids,  which  are 
"  poured,  for  feveral  purpofes,  upon  all  the 
"  internal  membranes  of  the  body." 

In  anfwer  to  all  this,  it  may  be  faid  that  it 
is  by  no  means  material  to  the  purpofe,  whe- 
ther the  perfpirable  fluid  be  excrementitious  or 
not,  fince  it  is  evinced  by  the  confl:ant  expe- 
rience of  the  fenfes,  that  under  certain  circum- 
ftances,  and  in  certain  degrees,  cold  will  have 
the  invariable  effe6l    of  clofing  the  cuticular 
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pores,  and  of  ob[lru61ing  or  preventing  the 
emiflion  of  fluid,  which  obftruclion  always  pro- 
duces morbid  fenfations  in  the  body,  and  ufu- 
ally  a  difcharge  from  the  noftrils  :  and  it  is  to 
be  prefiimed  whenever  the  mucous  fluids  are 
obflru61ed  internally  (the  bile  for  example)  fuch 
obflruction  alfo  produces  morbid  effefts.  That 
a  fair  analogy  of  the  fubje6l  does  not  fubfifl: 
with  thofe  inflances,  which  the  doftor  has  ad- 
duced by  way  of  illufl;ration,  fince  nobody  pre-r 
tends  that  oleous,  v/arming,  and  confequently 
relaxing  applications,  will  have  the  effeft  of 
cloflng  the  pores,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather 
to  be  expefted  that  all  fuch,  by  their  warmth 
or  fuppling  quality,  will  have  an  effecl  direftly 
oppofite ;  and  it  will  be  found  by  experience, 
that  to  powder  and  drefs  the  hair  is  a  remedy 
of'  confiderable  efficacy  in  a  frefh  contrafted 
cold.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  jufl:  got  up 
from  her  lying-in,  imprudently  expofed  her 
head  by  combing  out  all  the  tangles  of  her 
hair.  She  had  fcarcely  finiflied  before  {he  was 
feized  with  a  li^jhtnefs  of  the  fls.in  all  over  her 
head  and  throat,  a  ftiarp  fenfe  of  cold  in  thofe 
parts,  and  great  pain ;  thefe  fymptoms  were 
ibon  accompanied  with  confiderable  difcharge 
at  the  nofe,  and  inflammation  of  the  parotid 
•glands.  Fortunately,  a  doctor  was  at  hand,  in 
the  perfon  of  the  hair-drefler,  who  prefcribed 
(as  he  pretended  from  frequent  experience)  a 
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large  quantity  of  powder  and  pomatum,  to  be 
applied  inftantly.  This  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted, and  the  patient  allured  me  (lie  ft  It  the 
ftrifture  taken  off  the  fl^in,  and  the  obftruc- 
tion  immediately  removed  by  the  comfortable 
warmth  and  relaxent  effe6l  enfuing  the  appli- 
cation. 

I  am  as  little  difpofed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Dar- 
win in  the  fentiment,  that  the  ufe  of  powder 
and  pomatum  upon  the  head,  is  "  a  fijthy  and 
"  wafteful  fafhion."  I  entertain  a  totally  con- 
trary opinion,  in  favour  of  which  I  think  I  have 
fufficient  reafons  to  urge,  but  they  would  be 
out  of  place  here  ;  I  will  only  remark,  that  it 
appears  to  me,  moft  of  our  popular  writers 
have  failed  upon  the  fubjeft  of  luxury,  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  for  fimilar  reafons,  as  upon 
the  queftion  of  monopoly. 

Let  not  the  Reader  accufe  me  of  arrogance, 
in  prefuming  to  quellion  fo  great  and  refpecla- 
ble  profeffional  authorities  as  Darwin  and  Bed- 
does,  fince  no  man,  or  fet  of  men  are,  or  ever 
were  infallible  ;  fince  I  follow  other  authorities 
equally  great,  and  fince  the  matter  is  fairly 
within  the  province  of  common  fenfe. 

With  regard  to  catching  cold,  horfes  domef- 
ticated,  and  men,  are  much  upon  an  equality, 
that  it  is  very  eafy  to  judge  from  fympathy  in 
what  circumttances,  and  upon  what  occafions, 
the  animals  are  liable.  Some  of  the  moft  com- 
mon. 
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mon,  and  truly  the  moft  proper  caufes  of  ca- 
tarrh are  the  following  :  New,  iin-aired  {tables, 
change  of  ftable  from  warm  to  cold,  doors  or 
windows  fuddenly  thrown  open,  continued  io 
at  unfeafonable  times,  and  currents  of  air  impro- 
perly admitted  ;  expofure  to  the  night  air;  be- 
ing fuffered  to  ftand  ftill  in  the  cold  air  imme- 
diately from  a  hot  ftable,  or  when  in  a  ftate  of 
perfpiration  ;  the  unnatural  pra6lice  of  waftiing 
horfes  in  fuch  a  ftate,  with  cold  water,  at  any 
feafon  ;  fudden  turning  out  to  grafs  from  warm 
keeping  ;  damp  body  cloths,  or  faddle  pads. 

It  is  to  the  intereft  of  every  proprietor,  how- 
ever poor,  to  be  provided  with  fome  kind  of 
covering  to  throw  over  his  horfe's  loins,  on  any 
fudden  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold  ;  it  muft 
alfo  be  remembered,  that  a  horfe  which  works 
and  runs  at  grafs  (in  cold  feafons  more  particu- 
larly) ought  never  to  be  curried,  which  renders 
his  body  too  fufceptible  of  imprefliori  from  the 
air ;  fuch  ftiould  only  be  rubbed  with  wifps. 
Should  a  horfe  take  cold  at  grafs,  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  houfe  him  by  night  in  a  ftate  of  mo- 
derate warmth,  and  allow  a  few  maflies  and 
warm  water,  from  which  treatment  he  will 
moft  probably  be  ready  to  brave  the  weather 
again,  in  a  found  and  healthy  ftate,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  days,  rather  than  fuffer  him  to  languifti 
amid  the  damps  of  the  foil,  with  a  running  at 
the  nofe  which  may  continue  for  months.   The 
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ufualobjeftlon  to  this  pra6lice  is,  that  it  induces 
a  tender  habit,  which  argument  is  alfo  much 
ufed  againfh  clothing  horfes  in  colds ;  but  I 
have  always  obferved,  that  the  animal  body, 
under  the  influence  of  ob/iruBed  perfpiration, 
is  flill  more  liable  to  an  accejfion  or  increafe  of 
catarrh  from  that  very  account^  and  by  no  means 
fo  muchfo,  after  the  dfcafe  has fubfidcd,  and  the 
veffels  are  lefs  diflended,  which  is  an  anfxoer  to 
the  objection  in  both  cafes. 

Horfes  which  are  expofed  to  all  weathers, 
but  which  have  ftill  caught  cold,  and  yet  can- 
not be  fpared  from  their  conftant  duty,  ought, 
on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  difeafe,  to  have 
clothino[  allowed  duringr  their  labour,  to  lofe 
fome  blood,  to  have  nitre  in  their  water  every 
night,  and  a  cordial  ball  drink.  This  is  the 
unfortunate  defcription  of  horfes  which  is  def- 
tined  to  undergo  all  the  dreadful  evils  of  neg- 
lefted  and  accumulated  catarrh — cough,  pleu- 
rify,  afthma,  yellows,  rheumatifm,  glanders, 
confumption. 

On  the  confirmed  appearance  of  cold,  lame- 
nefs,  wound,  or  indeed  any  malady  of  confe- 
quence,  the  chances  are  infinitely  in  favour  of 
withdrawing  a  horfe  inftantly,  and  putting  him, 
in  the  way  of  a  fpeedy  cure.  I  can  fet  down 
and  calculate  on  this  head,  to  my  forrow,  from 
experience. 

I  have 
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I  have  too  long  known  the  vanity  of  reafon- 
ing  in  oppofition  to  prejudice,  fuppofed  interefl, 
and  prefent  convenience,  to  hope  even  for  a 
hearing  againft  the  praftice   of  waQiing  poft- 
horfes,  when  in  a    high   ftate  of  perfpiration, 
with  cold  water.     I  (hall  he  immediately  (lop- 
ped (Iiort  with  the  old  argument  of  experience. 
Thus  the  ftatefman,  who  upholds    a  fi6litious 
and  unnatural  order  of  fociety,  by   the  help  of 
the  gibbet  and  the  fword,  tells  you  with  the  ut- 
moft  gravity,   that   although  poflibly,  fuch  a 
fyftem  may  not  be  juftifiable  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  abftraft  right  and  theoretic  truth  ;  yet 
that  it  is  praftically  right  and  true,  he  is  ready 
to  prove  from  experience.     But  human  expe- 
rience is  equivocal  and  fallacious,  whilfl:  truth 
and  principle  never  change.     It  is  a  truth,  that 
ail  fudden  and  violent  extremes  are  againfl:  na- 
ture, and  the  univerfal  reafon  of  things,  and 
therefore  of  improper  ufe,  and  ultimate  ill  fuc- 
ccis ;  but  the  few  exceptions  are  laid  hold  of 
by  prefent  intereft  or  whim,  and  upon  thefe  is 
erefted  a  deceitful   experience.     A  man  tells 
me,  he  has  been  in  the  conllant  habit  for  many 
years  of  wafhing  his  horfes  with  cold  water,  or 
even  of  plunging  them  into  a  river,  when  in 
the  highell  degree  of  heat  from  labour,   and 
that  fuch  practice  has  with  him  been  fuccefsful. 
I  anfwer,  he  is  much  more  liable  to  commit  an 
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error  than  nature.  The  animal  body  may  be 
compelled  by  force  to  endure  the  mod  im- 
proper and  ultimately  injurious  treatment ;  the 
horfe  has  not  the  power  of  defcribing  his  pain, 
his  fignals  of  complaint  and  diflrefs  are  anfwered 
by  the  whip ;  his  increafing  maladies  are  un- 
heeded, h^  is  driven  onward,  until  outraged 
and  overburdened  nature  finks  outright.  No 
conclufions  worthy  of  dependance  can  be  drawn 
from  a  few  apparently  fuccefsful  inftances,  and 
it  accords  with  general  and  rational  experience, 
that  the  common  and  defl:ru6live  maladies  of 
poft-horfes  are  known  to  arife  from  alternate 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  and  that  colds  with 
them  do  not  always  find' a  vent  at  the  noftrils, 
but  their  effe6ls  remain  latent  for  a  confiderable 
time,  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  an 
ill-judged  fpeculation  to  double  the  common 
riflvs  of  hackney  horfes  for  the  fake  of  fupport- 
ing  a  lame  hypothefis,  or  of  faving  a  little 
labour.  Examples  of  the  fatal  effe6ls  of  ex-, 
pofing  the  animal  body,  whether  human  or 
brute,  in  this  way,  are  innumerable.  It  is  well 
known  to  cofl:  the  lives  of^  a  vaft  number  of 
Ruffians  annually,  and  to  debilitate  and  gra- 
dually confume  moft  of  thofe  who  are  addicled 
to  it.  At  the  famous  ffables  of  Chantilly,  in 
the  ariftocratic  times,  fome  of  the  fineft  Englifli 
horfes  were  annually  facrificcd  by  this  cold 
imraerfion;  and  it   has  been  reported  of  the 
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horfes  which  were  killed  in  the  flight  of  Louis 
to  Varennes,  that  their  death  was  rather  occa- 
fioned  by  improper  treatment  afterwards,  than 
by  the  fudden  effeds  of  faft  driving.  I  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  ablution  of  new  born 
infants  in  cold  water,  has  caufed  the  death  of 
many.  I  know  not  in  what  degree  this  infane 
praftice  may  obtain,  but  that  fuch  praftice  does 
exift,  I  have  fufficient  information.  A  child  of 
my  own  was  killed  by  it,  fhewing  the  moft  evi- 
dent indication  of  the  caufe  of  that  obftruftion, 
which  induced  convulfions  and  death.  A  fimi- 
lar  accident  happened  in  a  French  family  in  my 
neighbourhood,  as  I .  was  lately  informed  by 
the  nurfe ;  there  is  alfo  a  certain  lady  now 
living,  who  has  been  blind  from  the  day  of 
her  birth,  having  loft  her  fight  from  the  fame 
treatment. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  defcribe  a  new 
method  of  cold-catching  in  the  human  animal, 
of  which  the  public  in  general  may  not  be 
aware.  It  is  from  the  religious  cold-bath.  It 
was  that  aquatic  fe6l  among  us,  who,  according 
to  Butler, 

Plve  like  wild-fowl  for  falvation, 
And  fifh  to  catch  regeneration, 

who  firft  made  the  valuable  and  important  dif- 
covery,  that  John  ought  not  to  be  called  the 
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baptift',  but  the  dapper  and  the  fprinkler ;  ac- 
cordingly, the  doftors  among  them  hold  it  pro- 
per to  brace  up  the  religious  zeal  of  their  pa- 
tients, with  a  good  catholic  foufe  of  the  naked 
body  in  cold  water.  Now,  whether  for  want 
of  faith,  as  the  holy  ones  never  fail  to  plead,  in 
cafe  of  ill-hap,  or  from  what  other  caufe  it 
may  proceed,  this  cold-bathing  the  foul  for  its 
health,  has  fometimes  proved  fatal  to  its  partner 
the  body.  Not  long  fince,  a  woman  whom  I 
perfonally  knew,  died  from  the  ill  confequences 
of  this  religious  freak.  Inftantly  on  her  return 
home  from  John  the  dipper's  foul-fprinkling 
cold-bath,  (he  complained  of  an  oppreffion  at 
her  ftomach  and  breaft ;  fhe  became  gradually 
confumptive,  and  held  out  about  a  year  and 
half.  I  have  fince  heard  of  a  fimilar  acci- 
dent, but  the  patient  is  in  a  convalefcent 
(late. 

The  common  fymptoms  of  a  cold  in  a  horfe, 
in  its  firft  ftage,  are  well  known-^cough,  dif- 
charge  of  lymph,  or  water  from  the  eyes  and 
nollrils,  and  occafionally  hanging  down  the 
head.  If  attended  to  at  firft,  as  it  ever  ought  in 
this  land  of  rheums,  at  any  rate  in  cold  fcafons, 
the  difeafe  will  immediately  fubmit ;  a  few  days, 
or  even  a  fingle  day's  warm  treatment  in  the 
ftable,  a  little  additional  clothing,  warm  water 
and  mafhes  generally  do  the  bufinefs ;  the  vef- 
fels  being  relieved  from  a  fuperfluous  load,  will 
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contraft,  and  the  horfe  will  not  be  liable  to 
relapfe,  on  expol'ure  to  the  air.  Spirit,  or  fait 
of  hartfhorn,  in  warm  ale,  fweetened  with  fyrup 
of  poppies,  given  twice  a  day,  is  an  excellent 
medicine  on  the  firft  attack  of  cold  catarrh ; 
but  great  care  ought  to  be  had  that  the  dofe  of 
hartihorn  be  not  too  large,  left  it  excoriate  the 
throat  of  the  horfe  and  choke  him.  Two  or 
three  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  fpirit  may  be  given 
for  a  dofe,  in  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  beer :  a 
proper  judgment  may  be  made  by  the  tafte  of 
the  drench.  Or  frefti  ground  ginger,  two  to 
four  drachms,  is  an  excellent  fubftitute  for  the 
hartihorn. 

Should  the  difeafe,  either  from  negleft,  the 
common  caufe,  or  fudden  accident,  be  of  a 
more  confirmed  and  ferious  nature ;  fliould 
there  be  a  confiderable  difcharge  from  the  nof- 
trils,  an  inflammation  of  the  glands  under  the 
jaws,  attended  with  lofs  of  appetite ;  medical 
aid  muft  be  called  in,  or  the  bufmefs  may  be 
very  tedious,  befides  the  rifl<.  of  leaving  in  the 
conftitution,  the  feeds  of  certain  of  the  moft 
dangerous  chronic  difeafes. 

o 

In  catarrh,  the  firft  and  grand  confideration 
is,  whether  the  patient  be  chilly  or  feverifli,  in 
the  language  of  the  ancients,  whether  the  dif- 
eafe arife  from  a  hot  or  a  cold  caufe ;  a  dif- 
tinftion  which  Bartlet  has  not  made,  who  in- 
veighed fo  much  againfl  the  hot  method  of 
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pra6lice  in  colds :  for  thefe  cafes  require  a 
direftly  oppofite  treatment;  in  the  firft,  you 
canfcarcely  load  on  too  much  clothing,  or  pre- 
fcribe  medicines  of  too  warm  and  volatile  a 
nature,  fince  it  is  your  intent  to  create  a  tem- 
porary fever,  in  order  to  fufe  or  diffolve  the 
coagulated  lymph,  and  bring  the  difeafe  to  a 
crifis :  but  in  the  latter  cafe,  when  the  fympr 
tomatic  fever  already  exifts,  and  perhaps  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  fuch  praftice  wotild  -be 
very  hazardous,  and  cooling  diuretic  medi- 
cines with  venefe^lion  are  clearly  indicated. 
I  fhall  begin  with  the  cure  of  this  latter  cafe,  or 
cold  attended  with  fever. 

Mr.  Blaine's  objeclions  to  my  pathology  in 
this  difeafe  appear  to  arife  from  two  caufes ;  a 
miilatement  of  my  ideas,  and  his  want  of  prac- 
tical obfervation  on  catarrh.  He  ought  to  have 
faid,  the  fame  difeafe  with  oppofite  fymptoms, 
inflead  of,  "  the  fame  difeafe  with  the  fame 
"  fymptoms."  That  catarrh  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  chills,  rigours,  and  a  low  pulfe,  and 
at  others  with  fever  and  inflammation,  requiring 
an  oppofite  treatment  in  each,  and  that  the 
animal  body,  under  the  influence  of  obflrufted 
perlpiration,  is  ftill  more  liable  to  an  acceffion 
or  increafe  of  catarrh,  from  that  very  account, 
I  had  conceived  to  be  too  open  to  every  one's 
obfervation  to  fuppofe  them  any  difcovery  of 
mine  :  that  fuch,  however,  are  the  fa6ls,  I  can- 
not 
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not  hefitate  to  aver  without  giving  up  the  con- 
ftant  evidence  of  my  fenfes.  As  to  the  hot 
caufe  of  catarrh,  according  to  the  ancient  pa- 
thology, Mr.  Blaine  fhould  at  no  rate  have  ob- 
jefted,  confidering  his  apparent  inchnation  to 
the  new  theory  of  Dr.  Beddoes  and  others  al- 
ready adverted  to  ;  befides,  why  not  a  variety 
of  types  in  catarrh  as  well  as  in  fever  ?  Mr, 
Blaine,  in  the  chara61er  of  Profeflbr,  fays  "  We 
"  therefore  now  give  no  cordials."  I  would 
wifli  to  fay  modeftly,  \;^herefore  we^  on  the 
contrary,  do  flill  occafionally  give  cordials — • 
becaufe  nature  herfelf  has  eflabliflaed  their  ufe, 
and  pra6lice  continues  to  fandion  it.  Even 
the  old-fafhioned  cordial-ball  is  ftill  found  a 
convenient  ftimulant  and  deobftruent.  But 
enough  may  be  found  in  my  books  againft  the 
frequent  abufes  of  medicines  of  this  clafs  by 
grooms  and  farriers. 

That  cordials  fhould  have  the  particular  ef- 
fe6l  of  throwing  coagulable  lymph  into  the 
trachea,  feems  rather  a  fanciful  notion  ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  fuch  common  effeft  conftitutes 
what  is  ftyled  a  roo.rer,  fmce,  in  that  cafe^ 
roarers  would  be  much  more  frequent.  Of  the 
nofe-bag  in  a  cold,  one  of  our  late  improve- 
ments, as  I  have  never  experienced  its  ufe,  I 
can  only  fay,  fpeculatively,  that  I  take  it  to  be 
a  very  convenient  vehicle,  from  which  the  horfe 
may  fwallow  the  largeft  pofhble  quantity  of 
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difcharge,  or  (land  the  bed  chance  to  be  fufFo- 
cated  in  a  fit  of  coughing.  The  pretended  danger 
of  a  recourfe  to  fneezing  powders,  granting  them 
to  be  moderately  ufed,  I  beheve  to  be  groundlefs, 
and  I  can  fpeak  from  fufficiently  frequent  trials 
of  their  efficacy  in  certain  cafes.  But  to  return — 

It  is  generally  good  pra6lice  to  bleed  at  the 
commencement,  which  ought  to  be  repeated  in 
a  few  days,  if  fever  and  fullnefs  of  the  veffels 
indicate  the  neceflity.  Give  the  following,  in 
one  or  two  balls,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  allowing 
plenty  of  warm  gruel  or  white  water,  which 
fhould  be  poured  down  with  the  horn,  if  the 
horfe  refufe  it :  Nitre  and  cremor  tartar,  of 
each  one  ounce  ;  juniper  berries  frefh  and  good, 
powdered,  one  ounce ;  Spanifh  liquorice  melted, 
half  an  ounce,  or  enough  to  fweeten  with  •, 
work  them  up  with  liquorice  powder  or  floufo 
This  medicine  may  be  given  in  gruel  or  ale,  if 
a  drink  be  preferred,  and  an  addition  made  to 
the  quantities  if  required.  In  either  of  thefe 
methods  you  are  certain  the  horfe  has  his  me- 
dicine ;  which  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  when 
you  truft  to  infufions  in  his  water,  or  to  inare- 
dients  thrown  upon,  or  mixed  with  his  maflies, 
which  are  frequently  rejeded  and  loft.  Some 
horfes  alfo  with  delicate  llomachs  will  not  touch 
a  mafh,  in  which  any  medicine  has  been  mixed. 
There  is,  however,  great  inconvenience,  and 
even  danger,  in  forcing  any  medicine  down  a 
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horfe's  throat,  when  he  is  much  troubled  witii 
a  cough ;  and  the  utmofl  tendernefs  and  pre- 
caution ought  to  be  ufed.     Obferve  that  the 
cloths  be  not   damp,  or   hard   with  dirt  and 
fweat;  in  regular  ftables,  clean  wafhed  cloths 
fhould  be  referved  for  thefe  occafions,  or  new 
made  ufe  of,  well  aired.     Woollen  cloth  is  a 
fpecific  for  opening  the  pores  ;  the  (limulus  of 
the  points  of  wool,  according  to  Dr.  Darwin, 
ading  upon  the  fkin.     Should  the  throat  be 
much  fwelled  and  inflamed,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  keep  the  hood  on  in  the  ftable ;   and  the 
glands  may  be  bathed  well  two  or  three  times 
in  the  day  with  camphorated  fpirits,  or  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil.    All  pof- 
fible  attention  fl:iould  be  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  and 
ftraw  kept  in  the  manger  to  receive  the  dif- 
charge    from   the  horfe's  nofe.     No   hay,    or 
other  food,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  and 
become  tainted  with  his  breath.     In  cafe  of 
damp   weather,  or   cold   fearching   wind,   the 
horfe  ought  not  to  flir  out  of  the  liable  ;  but  if 
fine,  he  may  be  walked  out  an  hour,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  well  clothed,  and  with  his 
hood.     Dr.  Bracken  relates  his  fuccefs  in  run^ 
ning  a  horfe  a  four  mile  fweat,  in  order  to  bring 
the  cold  to  a  crifis,  but  I  never  tried  it ;  and 
fhould  think  it  a  hazardous  experiment.     The 
Doftor's    prefcription   for  increafmg   the    dif- 
charge,  when*  the  horfe  may  be  heavy  headed, 
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from  the  matter  being  locked  up,  and  not  find- 
ing a  free  courfe,  is  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  herb  afara  hacca,  white  hellebore 
one  drachm  ;  powder  fine,  and  keep  it  corked 
up.  Blow  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  fnuff  through 
a  quill,  up  the  noRrils,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
The  univerfal  concuflion  occahoned  by  the  aft 
offneczing,  has  confiderable  eflfe6l  in  opening 
obftruftions,  and  is  ufually  fuccecded  by  a  fa- 
vourable glow. 

The  above  method  I  have  always  found  fuc- 
cefsful,  in  cafes  of  no  higher  confequence  than 
thofe  defcribed ;  and  the  medicines  recom- 
mended of  equal  efficacy  with  thofe  of  greater 
expence,  or  confifting  of  more  numerous  arti- 
cle."^. It  is  neceffary  to  give  a  caution  againfl 
impatience,  and  ngainfl  the  hazard  of  a  relapfe, 
from  putting  the  horfe  to  work  before  the  fun- 
ning at  the  nofe  has  ceafed,  and  his  appetite  is 
je-eilablifhed;  a  part  of  the  morbid  matter  being 
left  in  the  vellels  may  be  trahflated  to  fome 
bowel,  whence  it  may  be  impoffible  afterwards 
to  diflodge  it.  If  the  difcharge  has  been  con- 
fiderable, the  horfe  muff  have  fwal lowed  much 
of  it  with  his  meat ;  on  that  account,  and  for 
the  fake  of  cleanfing  the  habit  of  any  relic  of 
the  difeafe,  give,  a  few  days  after  he  (hall  have 
recovered  of  the  catarrh,  an  aloetic  purge  ;  or  a 
mercurial  one,  if  a  groffnefs  and  foulnefs  of  body 
(liould  require  it. 

The 
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The  fever  running  high,  with  violent  heaving 
of  the  flanks,  indicating  great  commotion  of  the 
blood,  rattling  in  the  throat,  with  loud  flrong 
cough ;  all  cordial  drenches,  or  balls  com- 
pounded of  hot  feeds,  ought  to  be  avoided,  as 
they  occalion  a  dangerous  increafe  of  the  fever. 
Cooling,  aperient,  and  diuretic  drinks,  fimilar 
to  thofe  already  recommended,  muft  be  the 
dependance  here ;  nor  mud  the  horfe  be  over- 
burthened  with  cloths.  The  giving  hot  fpicy 
drenches,  in  this  cafe,  is  a  ufual  error  of  the 
farriers,  who  judging  in  a  right  line,  that  cold 
and  heat  are  oppofites  ;  and  the  horfe  having  a 
cold,  think  they  cannot  do  better  than  to  ply 
him  with  heat. 

On  the  contrary,  fhould  the  horfes  blood 
feem  chilled,  with  cold  breath,  cold  extremities, 
and  little  difcharge  from  the  nofe,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  allow  plenty  of  clothing,  and  to 
exhibit  warm  cordial  and  ftimulating  medi^ 
cines ;  perhaps  in  this  cafe,  bleeding  may  be 
omitted.  The  common  cordial  ball,  I  have 
generally  found  of  equal  efficacy  with  the  other 
forms  recommended ;  variety  of  which  how- 
ever will  be  found  in  this  Chapter.  Comfort- 
able malt  maflies  w^ill  be  required.  Should  the 
cold  have  been  contrafted  from  the  horfe  being 
long  expofed  to  the  weather,  when  heated  with 
violent  exercife,  or  from  paffing  deep  waters 
in  that  (late,  and  the  limbs  become  fwelled,  ftiff, 
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and  ina6live  ;  an  addition  of  two  drachms  of 
camphor  to  the  cordial  drink,  will  render  it 
more  penetrating.  After  this  clafs  of  medi- 
cines fhall  have  had  a  fuccefsful  operation,  the 
cure  may  be  completed  with  cooling  diuretics 
as  above,  or  they  may  be  ufed  alternately  ac- 
cording to  fymptoms.  It  behoves  me  to  (late, 
that  I  have  frequently  feen  errors  committed  on 
both  fides  the  queflion  :  in  cold  catarrh,  by  the 
too  early  exhibition  of  faline  and  refrigerating 
medicines,  merely  from  the  affeftation  of  a  new 
and  more  refined  method  of  pra61ice,  by  which 
the  difeafe  has  been  prolonged,  and  the  patient 
(human  or  brute)  needlefsly  kept  in  a  weak 
and  aguidi  ftate  many  days.  I  have  more  than 
once  made  the  blunder  my felf. 

The  fymptomatic  cough  generally  ceafes 
with  the  original  difeafe,  indeed  always,  in  cafe 
of  a  perfe6l  cure ;  but  fhould  the  cough  be  very 
frequent  and  troublefome,  from  violent  irrita- 
tion of  the  humours  about  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  and  along  the  windpipe ;  the  following 
lubricating  drink  will  be  of  ufe,  and  may  be 
given  a  pint  or  two  at  a  time,  blood-warm,  at 
difcretion. 

The  PECTORAL  INFUSION  to cafc the cough. 
Raifms  ftoned,  half  a  pound ;  liquorice  root, 
fplit,  or  bruifed,  three  ounces ;  white  hore- 
hound,  three  ounces;  hnfeed,  two  ounces : 
nitre,  tv/o  ounces ;  infufe  in  four  or  five  quarts 
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boiling  water,  and  let  the  whole  ftand  covered 
up  two  or  three  hours,  drain  off,  without  pref- 
fmg,  for  ufe. 

It  is  evident  that  balls,  in  this  cafe,  can  be 
of  very  fmall  topical  ufe,  but  that  a  drink  has 
a  more  lading  contaft.  with,  and  a£ls  more 
powerfully  upon  the  feat  of  the  complaint ; 
the  above  is  free  from  the  old  objeftion  of 
being  too  oily  and  clogging,  and  I  can  recom- 
mend it  from  experience.  Lemon  juice,  or 
folution  of  cremor  tartar,  may  be  added,  if 
thought  neceffary.  This  infufion,  proportion- 
ally reduced  in  quantity,  is  a  mod  excellent  re- 
medy for  hoarfenefs  in  human  patients. 

To  allay  the  tickling  cough  in  horfes,  and 
heal  inward  forenefs.  Solution  of  gum  Arabic, 
or  tragacanth,  with  honey  are  ufed:  alfo  infu- 
fion of  linfeed,  tar,  oxymel  of  fquills,  8cc. 

Catarrh  is  of  proportionate  drength  to  the 
degree  of  cold  taken,  and  its  adriftive  force 
upon  the  cuticular  abforbents.  Thus  fome- 
times  fo  violent  a  fhock,  or  cold-droke  is  re- 
ceived, as  to  caufe  a  fpafmodic  contraftion  of 
the  mufcles,  in  the  parts  immediately  affefted, 
the  fpafm  by  fympathy  extending  to  various 
other  parts.  I  can  bed  illudrate  this,  by  the 
defcription  of  a  cafe  from  my  memorandums^ 
which  came  under  my  notice  in  September 
1794.  A  large  black  cart  gelding,  of  an 
irritable  and  choleric  habit,   being  too  much 
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expofed  to  the  wet  and  cold,  particularly  the 
night  air,  in  a  hard  job  of  fcavenger's  work, 
was  feized  very  faddenly  with  illnefs,  on  being 
taken  out  of  the  (hafts.     His  jaw  became  fixed, 
his  tail  fet  out,  and  his  hinder  legs  extended 
very  wide.     He  had   a  univerfal    rigour  and 
fhivering ;  with  a   confiderable  motion  in  his 
flanks.     It   foon  appeared  that  the  cramp  or 
contraftion  extended  from  his  jaws,  along  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  back,  and  alfo  along 
the  mufcles  of  the  belly  on  each  fide  from  his 
elbow  to  his  fheath,  v/hich  w^ere  confiderably 
enlarged.     He  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  jaws,  I 
believe,  the  next  day,  probably  from  the  mere 
warmth  of  the  liable.     The  eighth  day  all  the 
remaining  fymptoms  continued,  with  frequent 
attempts  to  ftale,  the  urine  coming  in  drops, 
with    much    pain,    the    kidneys  and    bladder 
having  been    primarily  afPefted,  or   fince    by 
tranflation.     An  intermittent  pulfe,  never  high. 
Much  flaver  from  the  jaws,- the  pafTages  of  the 
head  being  intirely  obfi:ru6led.     Staring  coat, 
tolerable  appetite,   neither  cofliive   nor  other- 
wife.     The  horfe  was  fit  to  go  to  work  again, 
in  about  eight  weeks ;  he  was   under  the  care 
of  a  farrier,    and    the    bill,  I   w^as    informed, 
amounted  to  about  fifty  fiiillings.     I  converfed 
much  with  the  doclor,  but  his  difcourfe  was  fo 
wild,  that  I  could  not  pollibly  difcover  from  it 
any  certain  rule  of  judging  or  prefcribing  in 
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the  cafe,  but  he  aflured  me  generally,  that  he 
had  made  cures  in  many  fimilar  cafes,  ahhough 
his  fl^ill  was  as  nothing  to  that  of  his  father, 
who  could  cure  all  difeafes  whatever,  either  of 
cows,  horfes,  or  chriftians.  With  very  vague 
ideas  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
this  man  treated  the  horfe  in  fome  refpe6ls 
judicioufly  enough,  according  to  that  landom 
intuitive  kind  of  pra6lice  by  which  all  thefe 
empyrics  are  diflinguifhed.  He  rowelled  the 
horfe,  and  bliftered  his  flanks,  to  which  I  think 
the  cure  is  to  be  attributed  ;  for  according  to 
the  beft  obfervation  I  could  make,  and  to  en- 
quiries of  the  horfe-keeper,  the  internal  medi- 
cines exhibited  had  very  fmall  effe6l,  unlefs 
perhaps  in  retarding  the  cure. 

Sometimes  it  w^as  reported  in  the  liable,  that 
the  horfe  was  about  to  have  the  farcy,  at 
others,  that  his  diforder  had  arifen  from  a  ftrain 
in  the  loins;  but  all  agreed  that  many  horfes 
had  been  loft,  or  fallen  into  incurable  com- 
plaints, in  a  fimilar  cafe.  My  own  opinion  at 
the  inftant  was,  that  in  the  firft  place,  the  horfe 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  fafe  in  the 
hands  of  a  fkilful  furgeon,  and  alfo  that  the 
cure  might  fo  have  been  performed  in  much 
lefs  time,  and  with  lefs  injury  to  the  condition 
of  the  animal.  This  hint  I  hope  will  not  be 
thrown  away. 

About  two  years  previous,  I    had  perfonal 
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experience  of  this  kind  of  malady.    At  a  cer- 
tain Inn  at  Hounflow,  they  ptit  me  into  damp 
Iheets.     In  about  an  hour,  I  awaked  from  a 
moft  frightful  dream,  in  which  was  reprefented 
to  my  troubled  imagination,  a  fcene  like  the 
fabled   hell  of  poets  and  poetical  writers.     I 
found  myfelf  in  a  burning  fever,  and  inftantly 
guefhng  the  caufe,  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  tore 
away   the  (heets,  and  then  wound  myfelf  up, 
head  and  all,  fo  completely  in  the  blankets,  as 
to  leave  only  a  fmall  aperture  to  breathe  from. 
In  that  comfortable  fituation  I  did  not  forget 
the  landlady  and  her  maids,  to  whom  I  moft 
pioufly  wilhed  a  real  eftate,  in  juft  fuch    a 
country  as  I  had  lately  viewed  in  imagination. 
For  feveral  weeks  I  had  a  conftant  chillinefs 
upon   me,   and   an    extreme   fufceptibility  of 
frelh  cold  :  then  a  tumour  in  the  arm-pit,  with 
a  contra6lion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  breaft  and 
arm,  the  finews  being  corded  to  the  elbow.. 
Tried  mercurial    unftion,  which    induced    in- 
flammation without   any  benefit,    an   effeft   I 
have  often  obferved.     New  flannel,  and  cam- 
phorated fpirits,   made  a  cure  in  about  three 
weeks,  and  I  thought  myfelf  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  efcape  fo  cheaply. 

As  to  the  curative  intentions  of  this  acute 
rheumatifm  in  the  horfe,  they  confift  firft,  in 
embrocating  the  parts  affe6ted,  proper  pre- 
fcriptions  for  which  will  be  found  amongft  the 
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following  forms,  in  bleeding  if  the  ftate  of  the 
body  will  permit,  in  giving  warm  and  flimu- 
iating  medicines,  with  nitrous  and  acidulated 
drinks,  and  in  rowels  and  topical  blifters. 
Where  fuch  convenience  can  be  had,  the  warm 
bath  for  twenty  minutes  (hould  precede  every 
other  m.eans,  the  horfe  being  rubbed  bone  dry, 
and  well  clothed ;  this  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a  day  ;  it  muft  be  a  fovereign  remedy 
in  all  colds,  but  requires  much  beyond  ordi- 
nary care.  Even  a  warm  bath  for  the  legs,  as 
high  as  pofiible ;  the  fore  legs  firft,  than  the 
hinder,  whilft  the  fore  ones  are  rubbing  dry, 
the  water  being  kept  conftantly  in  a  good 
(teaming  heat,  without  annoying  the  horfe, 
will  have  great  effeft.  The  water  may  be 
medicated,  with  decoclions  of  herbs  of  a  foft- 
ening  and  relaxing  nature. 

THE   EPIDEMIC   COLD,  OR  INFLUENZA, 

Arifmg  from  atmofpheric  contagion,  is  too 
well  known,  both  in  its  caufe,  and  diagnoftic 
fymptoms,  toneed  a  very  particular  defcription. 
It  is  generally  fuppofed  infeftious,  or  communi- 
cable from  one  horfe  to  another,  and  although 
I  entertain  fome  doubts  on  that  head,  I  (liould 
certainly  recommend  to  feparate  the  infefted 
horfes  from  thofe  as  yet  untouched  by  the  dif- 
eafe.  The  general  treatment  already  defcribed, 
mull  be  perfevered  in,   but  with   full  greater 
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attention  to  warmth  about  the  head  and  throat, 
and  to  cleanHnefs  in  refpeft  to  the  difcharge, 
which  may  be  very  copious.  Care  mufl:  be 
taken,  in  cafe  of  fyringing  the  noftrils,  that 
the  membrane  be  not  abraded  with  (liarp  and 
ftimulating  injeclions,  which  may  induce  puru- 
lent ulcerations,  of  worfe  confequence  than 
the  original  difeafe.  Should  the  fever  be  con- 
fiderable,  with  little  or  no  difcharge  from  the 
nofe,  or  with  retention  of  urine,  and  nature  feem 
much  oppreffed,  and  unable  to  throw  off"  the 
load  at  any  outlet,  antimonials  and  powerful 
diaphoretics  are  indicated.  When  the  dif- 
eafe has  taken  this  turn,  the  fever  will  fome- 
times  run  fo  high,  that,  the  flefh  of  the  horfe 
will  feel  burning  hot,  and  he  will  refufe  all 
fuflenance,  nor  attempt  to  lie  down  until  a 
critical  difcharge  (liall  happen  fomewhere :  this 
crifis  may  come  in  the  form  of  hot  watery 
eruptions  or  blyfters,  in  tumours  under  the 
elbow  or  hock,  or  colle6lions  of  water  along 
the  belly,  near  the  inguinal  glands,  which  the 
farriers,  who  fliake  up  caufe  and  effeft,  difeafe 
and  fymptoms,  in  the  bag  together,  denominate 
the  water  farcy.  Nature  having  proceeded 
thus  far  in  her  work,  nothing  remains  for  the 
practitioner  but  to  afTifl  her  gently  with  cooling 
diuretics,  and  as  occafion  may  require,  relaxent 
glyfters. 

VOL.  II.  Z  .  VARIOUS 
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VARIOUS   FORMS. 

No.  1.  Infusion  for  a  fresh  cold  and 
COUGH,  FROM  GiBSON.  Take  hyfTop,  colts- 
foot, penny-royal,  and  horehound,  of  each  a 
handful  ;  fix  cloves  of  frefh  garlic,  peeled  and 
cut  fmall,  linfeed,  and  frefh  anifeed  poM'dered, 
each  one  ounce  ;  liquorice  half  an  ounce  ;  faf- 
fron  one  drachm  ;  infufe  in  two  quarts  boiling 
water  clofe  covered  ;  w^arm  a  quart  of  this  in- 
fufion,  and  dififolve  in  it  four  ounces  of  honey, 
to  be  given  fading,  letting  the  horfe  Hand  two 
hours  before  he  has  meat  or  water.  Scabious, 
rocket,  agrimony,  and  the  carminative  feeds 
anife,  cummin,  coriander,  fennel,  Sec.  are  ufed 
in  this  intention. 

No.   2.    A    COMMON     INFUSION     OR     COOL-. 

ING  DRINK.  Take  groundfel,  ground-ivy,  rue, 
rofemary,  mallows,  balm,  fage,  parfley,  or  as 
many  of  them,  or  of  hmilar  qualities,  as  are 
at  hand,  of  each  a  double  handful,  corn  pop- 
pies one  handful,  boil  in  live  quarts  of  foft 
water  to  three— drain  and  fweeten  v/ith  honey 
or  treacle. 

No.  3.  The  CoRPiAL  Powder.  Anifeeds, 
clicampane,  liquorice,  bay -berries,  grains  of 
paradife,  juniper-berries,  (lone-brimftone,  equal 
quantities  all  finely  powdered,  Mix  well  and 
keep  clofe  corked  for  ufe.  The  dofe  from  one 
to  tliree  ounces,  in  warm   ale  fwectcned  with 

honey, 
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honey,  or  balls  made  with  honey  or  treacle. 
This  medicine  is  of  great  ufe,  when  a  horfe  is 
firfl  feized  with  a  fhivering  fit,  refufing  his 
food,  and  breaking  out  in  clammy  cold  fweats ; 
it  may  be  repeated  feveral  times,  at  fix  or  eight 
hours  interval.  Or,  cummin-feeds,  half  a 
pound ;  bay-berries,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  each 
four  ounces  ;  myrrh,  two  ounces ;  cloves,  one 
ounce ;  powder  fine  and  mix,  ftop  clofe.  Said 
to  have  fucceeded  often  in  cafes  of  cold  water 
being  drank,  when  the  horfe  was  in  a  flate  of 
perfpiration. 

No.  4.  The  Pectoral  Ball  from  Brack- 
en. Take  hall  a  pound  of  No.  3,  or  of  the 
common  cordial  ball,  two  ounces  frefii  hog- 
lice  or  millipedes  ;  one  ounce  milk  fulphur  ; 
half  an  ounce  of  cold  fpecies  of  gum  traga- 
canih ;  balfam  of  Tolu  in  fine  powder,  one 
ounce ;  chio  turpentine  half  an  ounce ;  fy- 
rup  of  balfam  enough  to  form  the  balls.  Give 
half  an  ounce  to  three  quarters  twice  a  day, 
before  going  out  to  exercife.  This  ball  is 
much  recommended  by  the  do61or,  and  is  well 
calciilated  for  a  horfe  which  <has  contra6led  a 
frefh  cold  and  cough,  but  is  fufficiently  in 
fpirits  and  vigour,  to  be  able  to  work  it  off  in 
his  exercife.  It  is  very  proper  for  a  horfe  in 
training:  Or,  A  good  deterfive  ®r  cleatifing 
ball  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  any  form  of 
cordial  ball,  fquills,  Barbadoes  tar,  and  Caftile 

z  2  foap. 
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foap,  each  about  a  quarter  of  the  quantity  of 
the  cordial  mixture. 

No.  5.  Liniment  for  spasms,  oPc  con- 
tractions FROM  COLD.  Mix  goofe-greafe/ 
or  any  penetrating  oil,  with  f|>irits  doubly 
camphorated,  rub  thoroughly  t^  mufcles  af- 
fefted  three  times  a  day,  a  quartJ|of  an  hour 
each  time.  Oil  of  turpentine  ^^^\d  be  moft 
proper,  but  unlefs  previoufly  boiled,  it  will 
fetch  off  the  hair.  Or,  Nerve  ointment  and 
oil  of  bays,  of  each  two  ouncfes ;  camphor 
rubbed  fine  one  ounce  ;  reQified  oil  of  amber 
thre  ounces.     Mix. 

No.  6.  Perspirative  Powiter  from 
Bartlet.  Purified  opium,  ipecacuhan  root,, 
and  liquorice,  in  powder,  one  ounce  each  ; 
nitre  and  tartar  of  vitriol,  of  each  four  ounces. 
Mix  well  and  flop  clofe.  Join  from  three  to 
four  drachms  of  this  powder,  with  a  drachm  of 
camphor,  and  give  it  in  a  ball  made  up  with 
treacle,  night  and  morning,  clothing  very  care- 
fully. 

No.  7.  Or,  Nitre  and  ftone-brimftone  half 
an  ounce  each  ;  camphor  one  drachm ;  tartar 
emetic  one  drachm.     Ball  with  treacle. 

No.  8.  The  Antimonial  Beer.  Glafs  of 
antimony  finely  powdered  eight  ounces,  ftrong 
beer  one  gallon,  infufe  in  a  flone  bottle  a  fort- 
night, (baking  well  every  day.  Give  one  pint 
of  this  in  a  little  warm  ale  and  treacle,  twice  a 

day 
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day  as  long  as  needful.  It  has  a  mofl;  power- 
ful effeft  upon  the  whole  vafcular  fyftem,  pro- 
moting all  the  animal  fecretions,  and  (hould  be 
kept  ready  for  ufe.  Or,  for  a  hafty  occafion, 
two  ounces  antimonial  wine,  in  a  drink  of 
(Irong  beer,  or  ale,  fweetened  with  treacle,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day.  For  other  antimonial  medi- 
cines, proper  in  colds  attended  with  much  fe-~ 
ver,  fee  Fever. 

RHEUMATISM 

Has  been  already  defined  a  chronic  local 
cold.  Its  feat  is  among  the  integuments  of  the 
mufcles,  and  according  to  Dr.  Darwin,  it  con- 
fifts  of  infpifTated  mucus  left  upon  their  fafci a, 
paining  them  when  they  move,  and  rub  againft 
it,  like  any  extraneous  material.  It  is  proba- 
ble, ihejciatica,  or  hip-gout  in  horfes,  is  merely 
a  rheumatifm,  at  leaft  there  is  no  danger  in 
confounding  them,  fince  their  cure  will  be  the 
fame.  Dr.  Bracken  fays,  the  rheumatifm  is 
properly  a  diforder  of  the  flrong  and  robuft, 
by  which,  I  fuppofe,  he  meant,  that  the  vigo- 
rous mufcular  contrafitions  of  fuch  are  moft 
retentive  of  the  morbid  humour ;  but  as  fimilar 
effe61s  fometimes  happen  from  oppofite  caufes, 
the  difeafe  may  remain  fixed  in  a  weak  habit, 
from  deficient  irritability,  and  infufficient  ener- 
gy in  the  fibrous   anions  to  calf  it  off.     In 

truth,   I  have  feen   chronic  rheumatifm  fuffi- 

ciently 
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ciently  often  in  lax  habits.  As  to  the  curative 
intentions,  every  one  will  be  aware  of  the 
neceflary  difcrimination  ;  bold  meafures  may 
fucceed  with  the  former  ;  with  the  conftitutions 
of  the  latter  clafs  the  practitioner  will  not  al- 
low himfelf  to  make  fo  free. 

The  grand  difiBculty  lies  in  afcertaining  the 
difeafe,  which  is  fometimes  vaorous  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ;  the  (houlders  are  often 
affected  ;  but  that  confirmed  fpecies  particular- 
ly defigned  here,  is  ufually  feated  in  and  about 
the  hip-joint  and  membranes  adjacent.  The 
horfe  goes  lame,  from  no  vifible  caufe,  but 
from  a  long  continuance  of  the  difeafe  a  waft- 
ing of  the  parts  may  enfue.  The  fight  and 
touch  muft  determine  the  cafe,  diftinguifliing  it 
from  lamenels  in  the  foot,  the  tendon,  the 
hock  or  ftifle,  or  from  the  pains  occafioned  by 
initient  fpavins,  or  curbs.  Could  certainty  be 
produced,  no  method  would  be  attended  with 
fo  probable  a  chance  of  a  radical  cure,  as  the 
aftual  cautery ;  holes  being  bored  with  a  fmall 
iron,  very  deep  into  the  mufcular  parts  near 
the  nervus  fciaticus,  and  the  iffues  clofe  cover- 
ed, or  bliftered,  left  to  difcharge  a  confiderable 
time.  Bracken,  who  was  equally  a  bold  and 
judicious  praftitioner,  recommends  this  to  hu- 
man patients,  and  records  the  cure  of  an  inve- 
terate fciatica  by  this  method,  upon  a  jolly 
hoflefs  of  Yorkfhire, 

The 
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The  cure.  Bleed.  Rub  the  parts  affefted 
with  fpirits  well  camphorated,  and  oil,  or  ox- 
gall mixed,  twice  a  day,  keeping  on,  if  poflible 
a  thick  woolly  bandage,  well  foaked  in  the 
mixture.  A  mercurial  purge.  A  week  after, 
the  antimonial  beer,  to  be  continued  three 
weeks  or  longer,  the  horfe  kept  conilantly  well 
clothed,  with  walking  exercife  twice  a  day,  the 
weather  permitting.  Warm  bath,  with  much 
Trillion  of  the  parts,  afterwards  fwimming  in  a 
river  occafionally. 

But  the  only  cure  to  be  depended  upon,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  month's  run  at  fait  marfhes  in 
the  Spring,  and  being  continued  abroad  in  fome 
(hady  place  till  Autumn  ;  afterwards  mercurial 
phyfic,  and  the  belt  liable  care. 

Embrocation  from  Bracken.  Nerve  oint- 
ment, and  foldiers  ointment,  two  ounces ;  cam- 
phor, two  drachms ;  oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil 
of  Peter,  each  three  drachms  ;  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac, two  drachms.  Mix  well  and  keep  in 
a  pot  flopped  clofe  with  a  bladder.  Shave  ofT 
the  hair,  lather  with  foap,  and  when  dry,  anoint 
twice  a  day. 

Turpentine  DRINK,  from  the  fame.  Take 
aetherial  oil  of  turpentine  froyii  Apothecaries 
Hall,  half  an  ounce  ;  three  yolks  of  ^gg^,  three 
ounces  treacle,  mix.  Give  this  cold  in  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine,,  and  repeat  it  every  third  day 

for 
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for  three  turns.     Cover   with    thick  blankets. 
Moderate  walking  exercife. 

Balls  ofguiacum,  powdered,  half  ?n  ounce-; 
cinnabar  of  antimony  one  ounce,  mixed  with 
cordial  ball,  half  a  pound,  and  worked  up  with 
fyrup  of  the  fine  opening  roots^  are  alfo  re- 
commended. Bliftering  the  part  will  fome- 
times  fucceed.  .^ther,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. Do  not  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  and 
Buxton  extend  the  ufe  of  their  warrn  baths  to 
their  rheu'matic  horfes  ? 

GLANDERS. 

This  difeafe  in  horfes,  and  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  in  the  human  race,  bear  much  about  the 
fame  date  in  medical  annals ;  that  they  ori- 
ginated at  fo  late  a  period  as  that  ufually  af- 
figned,  appears  to  me  totally  irrational  to  fup- 
pofe,  and  in  dire6l  opppfition  to  the  general 
ceconomy  of  nature.  It  is  to  fuppofe  the  an- 
cients and  their  horfes  exempt  from  unclean- 
nefs  and  oblfruftion,  and  their  confequences,  to 
affert  that  they  had  neither  fyphilis  nor  glan- 
ders among  them.  Nature  has  ever  been  in- 
triniicaliy  the  fame,  but  obfcured  or  negle6i^ed, 
varioufly  defcribed,  or  mifunderftood,  at  differ- 
ent periods. 

The  glanders,  fo  fatal  to  horfes,  was  called  by 
the  Italians^  ciamorro,  and  is  defcribed  very  cor- 

reftly 
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re6ily  as  to  its  fymptoms,  and  its  origin  by  the 
old  veterinary  writers,  both  ItaUan,  French,  and 
Endifh.     Blundevil,  and  after  him  Markham, 
give  the  following  (liort  defcription  of  its  rife, 
progrefs,  and    completion:      "    Of  cold,   firft 
*•'  Cometh  the  pofe  (that  is  (loppage  in  the  head) 
"  and  the  cough;  then  the  glanders,  and  lafl  of 
^'  all,  the  m.ourning  of  the  chine."     Of  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe,  they  had  yet  very  confufed 
and  erroneous  notions ;  of  courfe  their  attempts 
at  cure  were  irrational,  and  little  to  the  pur* 
pofe.     But  they  by  no  means  deferve  the  ridi- 
cule which  has  been  caft  upon  them,  for  the  term 
mort-de-chine,  or  as    Blundevil    Engliflied    it, 
mourning  of  the  chine  ;  fmce  they  did  but  what 
is  very  common  with  our  modern  farriers,  de- 
nominate a  difeafe  from  one  of  its  prominent 
fymptoms.     That  the  wafting  of  the  chine  is 
an  almoft  invariable  fymptom  of  chronic  gland- 
ers, I  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  obferve  ; 
and  in  the  laft  of  two  attempts  to  cure  the  dif- 
eafe, my  patient,  a  fix  year  old  mare,  had  a  real 
tabes  dorfalis,  as  far  as  that  term  is  fuppofed  to 
intend    a  confumption,    and   weaknefs  of  the 
loins. 

Snape  was  the  firft  of  the  old  veterinary 
writers  who  really  underftood  this  difeafe,  and 
probably  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  aflert,  that 
he  has  given  as  juft  and  philofophic,  although 
concife,  an  account  of  it,  as  the  mofl  celebrated 

of 
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of  our  modern  writers  ;  oF  which  any  profef- 
fional  man  may  latisfy  himfelf,  by  turning  to 
Gibfon's  Firfl  Treatife,  in  one  Volume,  where 
^nape  is  quoted,  lince  the  work  of  the  latter 
being  fcarce,  may  not  be  eafily  obtained. 

Bracken  w^as  undoubtedly  in  an  error  to 
afiert,  that  the  glanders  was  not  infectious ;  the 
Do6lor  has  furely  not  invedigated  the  nature 
of  contagion,  with  his  accuflomed  patience  and 
acumen;  but  his  obfervations  on  the  difeafe,  in 
his  own  Treatife,  and  his  not.es  on  La  Fojfe, 
whofe  memoir  on  the  glanders  he  tranilated, 
will  be  found  of  great  coniequence  to  thofe  w^ho 
defire  information  on  the  fubjeft. 

The  Siciir  La  Fojfe,  farrier  to  the  French  ; 
king,  about  the  year  1749  made  various  ex- 
periments'upon  glandered  horfes,  but  his  chief 
merit  was  the  invention  of  the  method  of  tre- 
panning them,  in  order  to  throw  injeftions  im- 
mediately upon  the  ulcerated  parts;  a  dif- 
covery  of  importance,  particularly  fince  it 
proved  in  every  inftance  to  be  unattended  with 
the  lead  harm,  or  even  blemifh  to  the  horfe. 
Edward  Snape,  formerly  farrier  to  the  prefent 
king,  followed  La  FoJJe  in  this  pra61ice,  as.  I 
have  been  informed.  I  embrace  this  occafion 
of  making  the  old  Do6lor  amends  for  erro- 
neoufiy  killing  him  with  a  word,  in  my  Firft 
Volume,  by  bringing  him  again  to  life  in  the 
prefent ;  he  not  only  lives,  but  is  at  the  inftant 

employed 
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eiTiployed  in  writing  a  Treatife  on  Farriery, 
from  the  practice  of  half  a  century:  I  (hall  be 
happy  to  find  that  it  equals  in  ability  the  very 
able,  although  concile  one,  of  his  anceflor. 

The  laR  pra6lical  writer  on  this  fubjett,  is 
St.  Bel,  in  whofe  work  many  curious  obferva- 
tions  will  be  found  :  thefe  remarks  are  intended 
for  the  ufe  of  fuch  profelfional  gentlemen  as 
may  be  defirous  of  confulting  the  beft  authori- 
ties with  as  little  trouble  as  may  be.  With  re- 
fpeft  to  the  poffeffors  of  glandered  horfes,  who 
may  wifh  to  make  experiment  of  the  polfibility 
of  cure ;  they  ought  to  be  aflured,  that  it  is  a 
cafe  which  demands  the  fivill  of  the  moft  able 
veterinary  phyficians  and  furgeons,  and  that  no 
fatisfitlion  can  pofTibly  be  derived  from  the 
random  attempts  of  ignorant  pretenders. 

The  followins[  anatomical  fatls,  or  opinions, 
I  have  extrafted  from  Bracken  on  La  Fojfe, 
and  from  St.  Bel. 

La  Folfe. — "  There  is  no  communication  be- 
tween the  brain  and  the  nofe  in  the  horfe." 
This  was  by  way  of  anfwer  to  thofe  who  held 
thiC  glanders  to  be  a  defluxion  from  the  brain. 
But  his  commentator  controverts  this  pofitioa 
of  La  Fojfc,  who  is  fuppofed  to  mean  no  more 
by  it,  than  that  the  brain  is  parted  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  nofe  by  bones,  and  that  therefore 
there  is  no  danger  in  performing  the  operation 
of  the  trepan :  there  is  a  communication  through 

the 
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the  holes  of  the  bone,  called  ethinoides,  or  cyIt 
'  biforme,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  fieve.    "  In 
proportion  as  the  fubHngual  glands,  which  are 
two  in  number,  fituate  one  on  each  fide  between 
the  lower  jaw,  are  fwelled^itrore  (that  is  ob- 
ftruBed)  the  nofe  would  run  more  ;  if  one  only 
were  fwelled,  then  the  nodril  on  the  fame  fide 
only  would  run."    "  The  feat  of  the  glanders  is 
in  the  memhrana  fituitaria,  or  lining-  of  the 
noftrils ;  beft  method   of  cure    by   injeftion." 
*•'  Nineteen    out   of  twenty    glandered  horfes 
which  were  killed,  had  their  vifcera  found,  or 
very  litde  diftempered."  "  When  the  difcharge 
is  inclinable  to  a  brownifh  hue,  vv^ith  blood,  &c, 
the    covering  of  the  capillary  veflels    (in  the 
lining  of  the  noftrils)  is  abraded  and  worn  off 
by  the   (liarpnefs  of   the   humour,  and  blood 
makes  its  efcape  at  the  extremities  of  the  rami- 
hcations  or  branchings  ofthe  veins  and  arteries." 
•'*  The  fublingual  glands,  or  glands  under  the 
tongue,  in  horfes,  dD  not  difcharge  from  their 
canals  into  the  mouth,  as  in  man,  but  on  the 
contrary,  turn  backwards,  and  pafs  behind  the 
holes  ofthe  noftrils;  thefe  glands  are  anterior 
to  the  maxillary  glands,  which  latter  fupply  the 
mouth  with  all  the  faliva ;  for  this  reafon,  in 
the  glanders,  we  find    obftru6l;ion  and    tume- 
faclion  of  the  former,  whilft  the  latter ,  glands 
remain  found."      "  From    the    appearance  of 
health,  the  durablenefs  of  fome  glandered  horfes, 

the 
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the  good  and  laudable  (late  of  the  vifcera,  tlie 
fwelling  and  ulcers  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
and  the  cornets,  (or  thin  cartilaginous  fub- 
ftances  in  fhape  of  horns^  in  each  noftril)  and 
the  matter  which  fills  the  finufes ;  we  may  rea- 
fonably  conclude,  the  glanders  is  a  local  and 
inflammatory  difeafe,  and  that  the  feat  of  it  is 
in  the  pituitary  membrane."  "  A  horfe  for 
eighteen  months,  difcharged  a  thick  white  hu- 
mour in  abundance  from  his  noftrils.  At  red 
in  the  ftable  the  running  ceafed,  and  was  ex- 
changed for  a  rattling  noife  in  his  breathing 
which  noife  ceafed  in  turn,  on  the  horfe  beino; 
worked,  when  the  running  again  fucceeded  ; 
whence  inferred  the  horfe  not  glandered.  Being 
killed,  the  pituitary  membrane  was  found  per- 
fectly found,  and  all  the  interior  parts  of  the 
nofe  in  a  good  flate,  without  any  unnatural 
contents  in  the  finufes.  The  lower  vifcera 
found,  but  a  large  abfcefs  at  the  entry  of  the 
lungs,  in  the  place  where  the  trachea  arteria, 
or  windpipe,  divides  itfelf  into  branches." 
"  Horfes  cannot  cough  up  corruption  from  the 
lungs  by  the  mouth,  as  mankind  do;  therefore 
fuch  matter  runs  off  by  the  noflrils.  If  one 
noftril  only  run,  we  may  be  pretty  fure  the 
difeafe  is  not  in  the  lungs,  but  the  head ;  be- 
caufe  the  matter  that  comes  up  the  windpipe 
from  the  lungs  has  an  equal  chance  of  entering 
both  noflrils."     **  A  horfe  may  live,  and  do 
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bufinefs  a  long  time,  with  an  abfccfs  in  the 
lungs,  before  the  matter,  which  pafTes  up  the 
windpipe,  is  capable  of  corrupting  the  mem- 
branes. The  rattling  noife  in  the  nollrils,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  tumid  flate  of  the  glands,  and 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  matter  which  flows 
off,  diltinguilh  the  prefent  dillemper  from  the 
glanders." 

St.  Bel. — The  glanders,  an  obllruftion  or 
erofion  of  the  lymphatic  du6ls  and  fluids,  in 
animals  which  do  not  cleave  the  hoof,  a  difeafe 
hitherto  incurable. 

"  Young  horfes  moft  liable  to  the  difeafe,  fat 
horfes  more  than  lean  ones,  thofe  at  reft  more 
than  working  ones,  leaft  of  all  thofe  running 
abroad. 

"  I'he  peculiar  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  are, 
that  the  virus  in  moil  cafes  does  not  produce 
any  fenfible  alteration  in  the  animal  ceconomy ; 
the  horfe  has  no  fever,  dullnefs,  or  diftafte  to 
food,  but  the  animal  funclions  are  all  regular. 
The  ob{tru6lion  of  the  lympliatic  glands.  The 
hardnefs  and  infenfibility  of  the  glands,  in  this 
difeafe,  juftifies  the  fuppofition,  that  the  virus 
contains  fome  noxious  and  aftive  effluvia  which 
condenfe  the  humours* 

"  When  the  difcharsre  is  only  from  one  noftril, 
the  gland  on  that  fide  alone  is  obftru61ed.  If 
on  compreiling  the  glands  (or  kernels)  between 
the  lingers,  an  elaflic  repulfion  is  felt  from  the 
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centre  of  the  gland,  and  the  animal  fliews  fen- 
fibiUty  of  pain,  the  difeafe  is  not  the  glanders,  " 
becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  glands  are  hard  and 
quite  infenfible."  St.  Bel  ought  to  have  made  the 
exception,  that  a  portion  of  fenfibility  might  re- 
main in  the  glands  with  the  incipient  glanders. 

I  fliall  now  give  my  own  fentiments  refpeft- 
ing  this  difeafe,  which,  during  the  courfe  of 
about  feventeen  years,  I  have  feen  in  all  the 
various  (hapes  and  fymptoms  defcribed  by 
authors,  without  being  altogether  an  incurious 
obferver.  Within  ihe  period  I  have  had  three 
or  four  glandered  horfes  in  my  pofleflion,  tw^o 
of  which  I  purchafed,  chiefly  in  order  to  make 
experiment.  The  hrfh  was  a  cart-horfe,  and 
upon  what  grounds  I  have  now  forgotten, 
I  gave  him  oak-bark  powdered  in  his  corn,  for 
near  two  months,  and  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  crude  mercury  ;  fome  attention  was  paid  to 
cleanfmg  his  noftrils,  and  he  w^as  kept  to  con- 
ftant  work.  The  difcharge  abated  by  degrees, 
and  at  the  end  of  about  fix  months  was  fcarcely 
vifible ;  but  although  improved,  he  w^as  flill  very 
faint,  and  troubled  with  a  confumptive  cough. 
1  fold  him,  and,  about  two  years  afterwards,  faw 
him  again  offered  for  fale,  much  in  the  fame 
condition.  I  bought  a  mare  of  Doftor  Snape, 
which  he  fuppofed  he  had  cured  of  the  glan- 
derSj  cauglu  from  being  improperly  treated  in 
the  ftransjles.     She  had  not  the   fmalled  dif- 
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charge,  but  was  always  in  a  weak  and  feeble 
ftate,  and  died  tabid  and  wafted  away,  at  grafs, 
in  about  a  twelvemonth.  In  1788  I  took  a 
well-fliaped  mare,  very  valuable  could  (he 
have  been  made  found,  which  was  affefted 
with  what  Markham  would  have  ftyled  "  a 
"  high  running  glanders."  In  faft,  ftie  dif- 
charged  from  both  noftrils  a  copious  gleet  of 
the  very  worft  colour  and  fcent,  the  kernels 
under  her  jaws  were  hard  and  infenfible,  her 
hair  came  off  with  the  flighteft  pull,  ftie  had 
the  real  he6tic  purulent  fever,  accompanied 
with  the  fymptomatic  "  mourning  of  the 
"  chine,"  or  the  ufual  tabid  appearance,  more 
particularly  in  the  loin.  Her  eyes  were  watery 
and  gummy,  fometimes  her  legs  fwelled,  fub- 
je61  to  faint  fweats  on  the  leaft  exercife,  appe- 
tite moderate,  dung  of  a  loofe  rotten  appear- 
ance, coat  fine,  and  laid  well.  I  continued  her 
llriftly  in  the  courfe  recommended  by  Bracken, 
feven  weeks,  with  alternate  amendment  and  re- 
lapfe,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  with 
fome  fmall  apparent  improvement ;  but  my 
man  getting  weary  of  fo  difguftmg  an  attend- 
ance, and  forefeeing  that  a  cure  muft  be  at , 
any  rate  very  diftant,  I  fent  her  to  Smith- 
field  and  fold  her.  I  muft  remark  here,  that 
relying  on  the  fingular  opinion  of  Bracken,  1 
took  no  precautions  whatever  with  thefe  glan- 
dered  horfes,  except  in  feeding  them  at  Ibme 
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diflance  from  the  found  ones.  The  cart-horfe 
ftood  in  the  fame  ftable  with  five  or  fix  others, 
and  yet  nothing  like  infeftion,  or  any  kind  of 
ill  confequence  followed,  and  I  have  known 
many  fimilar  inflances. 

Much  incertitude  and  variety  has  arifen  in 
the  definition  of  the  true  glanders.  The  doc- 
trine of  thofe  fl<.ilful  nofologifls,  the  farriers,  is 
as  follows ;  fliould  a  horfe  die  with  a  difcharge 
from  his  nofl:rils,  and  they  have  no  other  dif- 
eafe  to  lay  to  his  charge,  they  fay,  he  died 
glandered ;  but  fhould  he  have  the  mofl;  fetid 
running,  with  all  the  other  acknowledged 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  and  yet  recover,  they 
pronounce  he  was  not  glandered.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  fafe  mode  of  delivering  an  opinion. 
Some  of  the  old  writers,  give  you  a  receipt 
"  to  bring  away  the  glanders,"  as  if  the  horfe 
had  fwallowed  a  peck  of  nuts,  and  you  wifhed 
him  to  void  them.  The  oitentatious  La  Foffe, 
as  fond  of  fplitting  hairs,  and  of  fublimating 
difeafes  into  a  ufelefs  variety,  as  our  country- 
man Taylor  of  empiric  notoriety,  who  divided 
the  difeafes  of  the  eye  into  two  hundred  and 
forty-five,  defcribes  very  accurately  from  the 
varying  colour  of  the  difcharge,  half  a  dozen 
different  fpecies  of  glanders  ;  he  might  as  well 
have  crofs-examined  the  dejeftions,  in  order  to 
eftablifn  from  the  various  hue,  confidence,  and 
fcent,  as  many  different  kinds  o^  diarrhcea.     I 
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fubmit  to  the  profefTion,  "  whether  every  dif- 
charge  from  the  noftrils  of  horfe,  afs,  or 
mule,  foetid,  and  from  its  acrimony  capable 
of  erofion,  ought  not  to  be  called  glanders  ?" 
It  would  fave  much  ufelefs  difquifition. 

The  Glanders,  or  Contagious  Ca- 
tarrh, is  either  chronic,  as  being  the  effe£l  of 
inveterate  and  accumulated  catarrh,  or  acute, 
as  arifing  immediately  from  epidemic  conta- 
gion, or  infeftion  from  one  animal  to  another ; 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  in  the  fublingual 
glands,  which  are  tumefied  and  obftruded,  in 
the  pituitary  membrane,  or  in  the  lungs.  That 
the  difeafe  is  local  according  to  the  notion  of 
La  Fojfe,  is  fo  far  true,  that  the  difcharge 
always  proceeds  either  from  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, or  the  lungs,  but  that  the  whole  mafs 
of  fluids  muft  be  tainted  by  the  glanderous 
virus  in  a  confirmed  cafe,  I  think  needs  no 
proof ;  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  unwilling- 
nefs  of  that  author,  to  accede  to  fuch  a  pofi- 
tion,  he  had  his  fyftem  of  locality  to  fupport; 
the  vanity  of  making  every  confideration  give 
place  to  a  favourite  hypothefis,  is  not  confined 
to  the  Sieur  La  Fojfe. 

Obftruftion  and  ftasrnation,  whether  in  the 
air,  or  animal  fluids,  I  take  to  be  the  fource  of 
mephitis,  or  contagious  virus;  circulation,  mo- 
tion, and  currency  its  cure.  Stagnation  is  the 
nidus    (fo  to  fpeak)  where  are  hatched  thofe 
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vizajmata,   which   penetrate,    infeft,    and    en- 
gender their  hke,  in  fenfible  bodies.     Strong 
pungent  fetor,  is  a  diflin6live  charafteriftic  of 
malignancy,  and  the  power  of  infection.  When 
the  difcharge  from  the  noftrils  is  very  foetid,  it 
is  a  proof  that  much  matter  is  accumulated, 
and  lodged    in  the  Jinus,  or   cavities  of  the 
fkull,  that  the  pituitary  membrane  is  ulcerated, 
and  that  the  difeafe  will  put  on  its  mod  malig- 
nant form.     If  the  running  be  whitifh,  of  mo- 
derate  confiftence,  and  but  litde  fmell,  rather 
copious,  and  from  both  noftrils,  it  in  general,  I 
believe,  indicates  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  that 
no  lodgments  of  matter  are  yet  formed  in  the 
cavities  of  the  (kull,  and  that  the  membrane  is 
not  corroded.     I  have  feen  horfes  in  this  ftate, 
fat  upon  the  rib,  and  capable  of  confiderable 
labour,  although  dull  and  fad ;  but  the  pecu- 
liar leading  fymptoms  of  glanders  were  in  full 
force  upon   them,   to  wit,  the  tumefa6iion  of 
the  kernels,  and  the  rottcnnefs    of  the  hair ; 
the  difcharge^  alfo  continued  conftant  with  no 
abatement    from    time.      I    have    my    doubts 
whether  this  milder  fpecies  be  at  all  infeftious, 
and  am  in  want  of  informatiofi  why  a  fuperior 
degree    of   malignancy    exifts    in    the    other, 
imlefs  it  be  entirely  attributable  to  the  circum- 
(lance  of  the  difcharge  in   that  cafe  fuffering 
greater  impediment. 

As  to  a  Cure  for  the  Glanders,  the 
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eafieft,  cheapeft,  and  that  which  never  fails  in 
the  moft  defperate  cafes,  after  every  other 
remedy  has  failed,  is — the  collar-maker's 
KNIFE — In  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  that  is  per- 
haps ehgible ;  but  the  cafe  of  a  valuable  or 
favourite  horfe,  or  that  of  mere  curiofity,  and 
a  laudable  attempt  at  improvement,  may  juftify 
an  experiment.  There  is  a  natural  alliance 
between  ignorance  and  cruelty  ;  and  the  old 
farriers  had  a  moft  cmel  pretended  cure  for 
this  difeafe ;  according  to  Blundevil,  "  they 
"  twined  out  the  pith  of  the  horfe's  back,  with 
"  a  long  wire  thruft  up  into  his  head,  and  fo 
"  into  his  neck  and  back."  It  has  long  feemed 
probable  to  me,  that  there  is  great  analogy 
between  glanders  and  fyphilis,  and  that  brute 
patients  under  the  former  difeafe  confirmed, 
ought  to  be  treated  like  men  in  a  venereal 
he61ic.  Mercurial  and  antimonial  alterants, 
agglutinants,  gums,  woods,  turpentines,  opium, 
refloratives,  particularly  bark.  What  would  be 
the  effe6l  of  the  famous  noftrum  of  Paracelfus,. 
opium  joined  with  mercury  ?  Or  a  courfe  of 
fublimate  continued  for  a  time,  the  favourite 
medicine  of  Boyle,  Boerhaave,  and  Darwin? 
What  of  the  gafes  (if  that  could  be  afforded) 
of  eleftricity  in  repeated  percuflions  through 
the  head  and  breaft  ?  In  moft  attempts  at  cure 
that  I  have  feen  or  heard  of,  the  ulcers  have 
been  deterged    and    healed,  but    temporarily, 
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the  gleet  recurring  after  awhile  ;  which  I  think 
evidently  proved  that  the  virus  had  pervaded 
the  mafs  of  humours,  and  that  internal  medi- 
cines had  not  been  enough  attended  to.  Gib- 
fon  records  two  very  fatisfaftory  inftances  of 
cure,  and  in  Bartlet  may  be  found  a  very  ra- 
tional method  both  of  cure  and  prevention, 
which  lafl:  is  no  doubt  the  chief  objecl :  in  this 
author,  the  ufe  of  the  trepan  is  explained  with 
plates. 

Dr.  Darwin  feems  to  refer  this  difeafe,  intirely 
to  contagion,  without  being  aware,  that  ac- 
cording to  all  experience,  the  horfes  which 
become  glandered  from  contagion,  either  of 
the  air,  or  of  other  horfes,  are  few  indeed  to 
thofe  which  contraft  it  from  common  colds 
neglefted,  and  hard  keeping.  In  cafe  of  the 
epidemic,  the  do6lor  recommends  once  bleed- 
ing, and  a  mild  purgative  of  aloes  and  hard 
foap  ;  on  the  appearance  of  fymptoms  of  debi- 
lity, with  cold  extremities  and  floughs  in  the 
membrane,  half  an  ounce  of  tinfture  of  opium 
in  a  pint  of  ale,  every  fix  hours.  Turning 
fuch  out  to  grafs  with  the  gleet  upon  them,  I 
have  never  known  to  fucceed. 

In  general,  thofe  who  have  attempted  the 
cure  of  this  veterinary  opprobrium,  have  made 
a  too  violent  ufe  of  medicines  of  one  clafs, 
have  totally  neglefted  thofe  of  another,  per- 
haps  the  mod  material,  and   have   expected 
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fuccefs  at  too  early  a  period.  As  to  the  exter- 
nal application,  La  Fosse  fhould  be  punc- 
tually followed,  and  the  mercurials  and  anti- 
monials  given  in  moderate  dofes,  and  long 
continued,  with  the  woods,  gums,  &c.  On  the 
profpeft  of  the  glanderous  virus  being  fubdued, 
a  pretty  long  courfe  of  corroborants,  among 
which  equal  quantities  of  oak- bark,  and  the 
yellow  Peruvian  bark,  with  fleel,  are  moft  to  be 
depended  on,  (hould  conclude  the  medical  part. 
A  long  run  at  grafs  afterwards,  and  if  the 
patient  be  a  mare,  the  horfe. 

A  Chalybeate  Beer,  may  be  made  as 
follows :  Steel  filings,  fixteen  ounces ;  cinna- 
mon and  mace,  each  two  ounces  ;  gentian  root 
bruifed,  or  quafiia,  four  ounces ;  anifeeds  bruifed, 
three  ounces.  Infufe  in  one  gallon  fine,  clear* 
old,  ftrong  beer  for  a  month,  flopped  clofe, 
fhaking  often,  then  ftrain.  Give  half  a  pint  for 
a  dofe,  in  a  pint  of  cold  water,  once  or  twice  a 
day,  upon  an  empty  fl:omach,  leaving  the  horfe 
an  hour  or  two  to  his  repofe.  I  have  taken 
this  from  the  Vinum  Chalybeatum  of  Boerhaave, 
fubftituting  old  beer,  which  I  have  reafon  to 
believe  a  good  menfl:ruum  for  the  fleel,  inflead 
of  Rhenifh  wine ;  and  adding  one  of  the  befl 
bitters.  Should  cinnamon  and  mace  be  thought 
too  expenfive,  Jamaica  pepper,  or  allfpice, 
w^ould  be  a  cheap  and  proper  fubflitute.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  that   great  man,    that  no 
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drug,  diet,  or  regimen,  could  equal  the  pre- 
parations of  iron,  for  promoting  that  power  in 
the  animal  body  by  which  blood  is  made  ;  of 
courfe,  it  muft  be  a  powerful  fpecific,  in  all 
cafes  of  over  relaxed  folids,  debilitation  and 
confumption.  Would  not  chalybeate  beer  be  a 
cheap  and  efficacious  medicine  for  the  poor  ? 

Mr.  Blaine  is  fo  complaifant,  as  to  omit  no 
opportunity,  however  trifling,  of  honouring  me 
with  his  notice.  He  fays,  that  probably  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  knowledge  the  ancients  had  of 
the  glanders,  when  I  obferved,  "  that  glanders 
and  the  venereal  difeafe  bore  the  fame  date  in 
medical  annals."  I  reply,  that  a  little  refletlion 
might  have  faved  him  the  trouble  of  fuch  a  re- 
mark. To  wave  what  I  had  faid  on  the  utter 
improbability  of  either  glanders  or  fyphilis  be- 
ing new  difeafes,  the  fair  conftru6lion  of  my 
words  mufl;  be,  that  the  two  difeafes  attrafted 
general  notice  at  nearly  the  fame  period.  With 
my  books  before  him,  what  could  lead  him  to 
fuppofe,  that' I  had  never  read  of  the  moifo  ma- 
lady, or  had  never  turned  over  the  unintereft- 
ing  and  obfolete  pages  of  Vegetius  Renatus  ? 
unlefs  indeed  it  were  merely  becaufe  the  latter 
is  obvioufly  a  tafk  which  he  had  never  impofed 
upon  himfelf.  I  fay  obvioufly,  for  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  reconcile  his  knowledge  of  that  compi- 
lation-of  antiquated  follies  and  abfurdities,  with 
his  repeated  llrong   recommendations  of  the 
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book.  I  will  beg  leave  to  prefent  Mr.  Blaine 
and  his  pupils  with  a  fhort  quotation  from  that 
erudite   and    favourite    treatife — A    Drench 

AGAINST  ALL  KiNDS   OF  DISEASES,  from  Ve- 

getius,  page  393  : — '•'  A  falutary  compofition 
ought  to  be  prepared  againd  all  kinds  of  dif- 
eafes,  that  fo  about  the  very  time  they  begin^ 
you  may  be  able  to  encounter  and  refill  them 
with  fuch  things  as  you  have  laid  up  in  (lore 
and  have  at  hand  ;  for  medicine  that  comes  too 
late  is  vain,  and  of  no  value.  Take  a  pound  of 
myrrh,  a  pound  of  male  frankincenfe,  a  pound 
of  the  fl^in  of  a  pomegranate  brayed,  three 
ounces  of  pepper,  three  ounces  of  faffron,  half 
a  pound  of  the  rfed  thorn  tree,  half  a  pound  of 
the  grape-clufler  cadmia,  half  a  pound  of  burnt 
rofin,  half  a  pound  of  Pontic  wormwood,  half  a 
pound  of  the  powder  of  wild  thyme,  half  a 
pound  of  betony,  half  a  pound  of  centaury, 
half  a  pound  of  fagapenum,  half  a  pound  of 
faxifrage,  half  a  pound  of  fow-fennel ;  after 
you  have  brayed  and  fifted  them  all  well,  you 
may  mix  them  in  three  fextarii  of  the  befl:  ho- 
ney, and  boil  them  gently  for  a  very  little 
while  upon  the  coals,  and  afterwards  you  put 
them  up  in  a  tin  or  glafs  veflel,  and  keep  them 
for  ufe."  What  a  noble  compound  for  an  ad- 
vertifed  medicine,  which,  excluhve  of  the  fa- 
culty of  curing  all  difeafes,  might  well  defy 
the  united  efforts  of  all  the  chemifts  in  Europe 
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and  America,  both  phlog.  and  2iX\XA-p}ilog.  to 
analyze  it.  Farthermore,  (hould  any  of  Mr. 
Blaine's  patients,  brute  or  human,  chance  to  be 
bewitched,  Vegetius  offers  him  an  excellent  fpe- 
cific  in  that  cafe  alfo. 

PURSIVENESS,  ASTHMA,  AND   BROKEN 

WIND. 

On  thefe  kindred  difeafes,  or  different  ftages 
of  the  fame  dileafe,  I  have  made  a  few  remarks 
in  the  firft  volume  of  this  work,  page  197.  In 
addition  to  the  figns  of  confirmed  broken 
wind,  I  have  frequently  obferved  a  palpitation 
at  the  cheft,  and  a  confiderable  cavity  there, 
with  conftant  contraftion  and  dilatation ;  but 
as  I  have  faid,  if  the  horfe  be  caufed  to  move 
quick,  the  defeft  cannot  poffibly  be  concealed. 
That  which  conftitutes  what  is  called  a  Roarer, 
is  a  defe6l  in  the  trachea,  or  w^ind-pipe,  it 
being  of  irregular  form,  or  infufficient  dimen- 
fions  to  admit  a  free  paffage  for  the  air. 
Roarers  will  fometimes  go  with  their  nofes 
pointed  ftraight  forward,  and  elevated. 

Whoever  defires  to  enter  into  a  very  minute 
inveftigation  of  the  nature  and  caufes  of  afthma- 
tic  difeafes"  in  horles,  had  better  confult  Gibfon, 
from  whom  moft  other  writers  on  the  fubje6l 
have  borrowed,  and  in  general  without  havmg 
the  honelfy  to  acknowledge  it ;  of  this  no  one 
ffancis  forth  as  a  more  eminent  example,  thaif 

the 
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the  modefl  Mr.  Fofter,  whofe  whole  book  of 
fifty  years  praclice,  is  a  tolerably  accurate 
tranfcript  of  Gibfon.  The  chief  of  what  I 
have  to  fay  upon  the  matter  is,  that  all  difeafes 
of  this  clafs  (I  mean  chronic  obftruftions  iu 
the  lungs)  are  abfolutely  incurable,  and  thgt 
the  whole  rationale  of  afting  in  the  cafe  con- 
fifts  in  prevention  and  palliation. 

Broken  wind  is  no  doubt  an  appropriate  ma- 
lady of  the  domeftic  ftate,  fince  in  the  natural, 
it  is  unknown.  I  know  not  whether  affes  be 
fubjeft  to  it;  I  fuppofe  from  their  fuperior 
hardinefs  to  horfes,  in  confequence  of  lefs 
delicate  treatment,  they  are  not  fo  open  to  the 
impreffion  of  cold. 

Dr.  Lower  attributed  the  broken  wind  of  a 
horfe  to  a  relaxation,  or  rupture  of  the  phrenic 
nerves,  which  caufe  the  motions  of  the  dia- 
phragm. A  friend  of  Bartlet  fuppofed  the 
difeafe  to  proceed  from  a  morbid  or  obftrufted 
ftate  of  the  glands,  and  membranes  of  the  head 
and  throat,  the  enlargement  of  which  prevent- 
ed a  free  pafTage  to  the  wind.  According  to 
Ofmer,  "  certain  glands  (called  the  lymphatics) 
"  which  are  placed  upon  the  air-pipe,  at  its 
entrance  into  the  lungs,  are  become  en- 
larged, and  thereby  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  is  leflened ;  hence  the  received  air 
"  cannot  lo  readily  make  its  efcape,  nor  refpi- 
"  ration    be   performed  with   fuch  facility  as 

"  before ; 
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"  before ;  from  which  quantity  of  contained 
**  air,  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  are  always  enlarg- 
*•  ed,  as  may  be  feen  by  examining  the  dead 
"  carcafes  of  broken-winded  horfes."  But  I 
think  I  can  bed  explain  the  matter  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Darwin ;  fpeaking  of  humoural 
afthma,  he  attributes  it  to  "  a  congeilion  of 
"  lymph,  in  thre  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  from  de- 
"  fe61ive  abforption." 

In  my  ideas,  a  redundance  of  lymph  being 
throw^n  upon  the  lungs,  the  quantity  becomes 
too  great  for  the  capacity  of  the  abforbent 
veffels,  hence  it  ftagnates  and  chokes  up  the 
air  conduits,  and  the  theatre  of  its  aftion  being 
more  confined,  of  courfe  refpiration  mufl  be 
more  difficult  and  laborious.  The  difeafe  will 
thus  be  always  in  proportion  to  the  obftru6tion 
in  the  air-cells. 

The  moft  general  caufe  of  broken  wind 
lies  in  alternate  expofure  to  inordinate  heat 
and  cold.  Nothing  will  enfure  the  difeafe  fo 
comipletely  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  any  experi- 
menter, as  that  philofophic  pra6lice  already 
celebrated,  of  wafhing  with  cold  water,  horfes 
under  the  ardent  fever  of  laborious  exertion. 
Moft  horfes  in  public  fervice,  and  many  from 
improper  ftable  management,  have  their  wind 
affetled  in  fome  degree,  the  malady  increafing 
with  their  years.  Profeflbr  Coleman,  I  am 
informed,   fuppofes  broken   wind  to   proceed 

rather 
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rather  from  an  acute  than  a  chronic  caufe, 
namely,  from  a  fudden  and  violent  rupture  of 
the  air-cells  :  the  invefligation  of  this  impor- 
tant matter  is  a  proof  of  laudable  diligence  in 
his  profelTional  duties,  but  his  opinion  feems 
totally  unwarranted  by  experience  or  fafts,  and 
in  which  he  may  have  probably  raiftaken  the 
effeft  for  the  caufe.  The  caufes  which  M^". 
Blaine  has  affigned  as  mojl  ufual,  he  ought  pre- 
vioufly  to  have  brought  to  the  tefl  of  fa6l :  it  is 
true  they  have  the  femblance  of  being  but  too 
probable  caufes,  yet  I  have  never  known,  heard,, 
or  read  of  their  producing  any  fuch  fudden  ef- 
fe8:s.  I  have  been  Ions  convinced  of  the 
llrong  analogy  in  Difpncea,  human  and  brute, 
and  have  often  had  horfes  labouring  under  the 
incurable  difpncEa  ficca,  accompanied  with  the 
dry,  fhort,  hufky  cough,  to  which  cows  alfo  are 
liable.  As  to  fymptoms,  repeated  fignals  from 
the  flern-chace  denote  much  internal  diftrefs 
from  hard  fervice,  and  it  is  no  good  prognoftic 
on  the  ftate  of  the  horfe's  lungs,  how  found 
foever  he  may  cough,  when,  like  that  of  Hu- 
dibras, 

"  He  anfwers  from  behind 

"   With  brandifli'd  tail  and  Waft  of  wind." 

I  have  often  confidered  the  idea  of  Gibfon, 
in  refpeQ:  to  the  too  large  fize  of  the  contained 
vifcera,  in  proportion  to  the  cheft,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty  thence  of  expanfion  to  the  lungs,  as  a 
caufe  of  thick-windednefs  in  horfes,  and  am 
very  far  from  thinking  contemptuoufly  of  it. 
EcHpfe,  I  have  heard,  was  a  thick-winded,  hard 
breathing  horfe,  and  always  made  great  noife 
in  his  exercife  ;  on  diffeftion,  his  heart  and 
lungs  appeared  of  a  remarkable  large  fize,  and 
the  cafe  was  precifely  the  fame  with  a  purfive 
hackney  which  I  knew  many  years :  but  in  all 
the  different  ftages  of  this  diforder  the  general 
treatment  muft  be  fimilar,  differing  only  in 
degree.  Beit  remembered,  that  purfive  horfes 
demand  a  pun6lilious  regularity  in  phyfic  and 
exercife. 

The  difeafe  may  probably  have  arifen  from 
want  of  timely  evacuation,  fo  that  occafional 
phyfic  and  bleeding  fliould  not  be  negle6led. 
Mercurial  phyfic  is  indicated,  being  powerfully 
deobftruent,  perhaps  the  faline  courfe,  from 
its  diuretic  effeds,  may  be  peculiarly  ufeful 
in  this  cafe.  A  late  writer  on  the  afthma, 
feems  to  place  the  whole  dependance  for  a 
cure  in  the  almoft  total  abftinence  from  liquids. 
It  would  be  madnefs  to  glut  a  broken-winded 
horfe  with  water,  but  I  never  faw  fuch  take 
the  fmalleft  harm  from  a  moderate  proportion 
of  it,  frequently  given;  and  perhaps  the  only 
reafon  \\4iy  they  are  particularly  greedy  of 
drink  is,  becaufe  it  is  a  received  notion,  that 
ihey  ought  to  be  kept  without  it.     Give  as 

little 
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little  hay  as  pofiible,  and  that  of  the  hardeft 
and  beft  kind,  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  bafket ; 
maflies,  and  an  extra  quantity  of  corn.  Car* 
rots  are  fpecilic  in  the  cafe.  If  the  patient  be 
even  but  a  middhng  cart-horfe,  it  will  pay  to 
keep  him  to  this  regimen,  inftead  of  the  com- 
mon garbage  diet.  A  conflant  run  in  upland 
pafture,  where  the  bite  is  not  too  large,  fuits 
thefe  horfes  beft ;  but  if  once  allowed  this, 
there  feems  a  neceffity  for  it  ever  after,  for  if 
taken  intirely  into  the  ftable  again,  their  mala- 
dy becomes  intolerable.  It  is  well  known, 
although  not  always  remembered,  that  afthma- 
tic  horfes  (hould  be  put  to  their  fpeed  by 
degrees,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  any- 
violent  exertions.  Out  of  refpe6l  to  the  drug* 
gifts,  I  ftiall  fet  down  a  few  prefcriptions. 

The  following  is  Bracken's  fuccedaneum  for 
Gibfon  s  too  expenfive  balls,  and  even  this  is 
expenfivc  enough  of  confcience,  in  proportion 
to  the  good  it  is  likely  to  operate,  although  per- 
haps it  would  be  difficult  to  contrive  a  better 
form.  It  muft  be  remembered,  that  medicines 
intended  to  open  obftru6lions  in  the  lungs, 
have  the  whole  tour  of  the  circulation  to  make, 
and  that  they  have  not  the  power,  as  the  far* 
riers  fuppofe,  immediately  to  enter  the  doors 
of  the  difeafe,  and  eje6l  the  tenant. 

Recipe.  Haifa  pound  cordial  ball,  if  it  be  too 
dry  add  half  a  pint  fine  Florence  oil ;  balfam 

of 
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of  Peru,  two  drachms  ;  anifated  balfam  of  ful- 
phur,  three  drachms  ;  flowers  of  benjamin,  two 
drachms  and  half;  make  the  mafs  with  bur- ^ 
dock  feeds  in  fine  powder.  Give  a  ball  the 
fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  when  going  out  to 
exercife.  If  burdock  feeds  cannot  be  obtained, 
I  fuppofe  liquorice  powder  may  be  fubftituted ; 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  in  a  regular  liable  to 
make  a  refer ve  of  that  feed,  of  which  more 
hereafter. 

Or,  One  pound  cordial  ball;  powdered 
fquills,  and  Barbadoes  tar,  two  ounces  each  ; 
make  up  the  mafs  with  honey. 

Or,  Antimony  in  the  finefl  powder,  eight 
ounces;  brimftone  powdered,  four  ounces;  gum 
ammoniacum,  pounded  garlic,  and  hard  fope, 
each  four  ounces  ;  Venice  turpentine,  three 
ounces ;  anifeeds,  bay-berries,  and  linfeed,  in 
powder,  two  ounces  each  ;  make  the  pafte  with 
honey,  and  oxymel  of  fquills.  Give  a  ball 
daily  for  a  month ;  omit  a  month,  and  then 
repeat,  having  a  ftri61  care  as  to  regimen.  This 
may  mitigate  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  and 
render  the  horfe  more  ufeful :  or  may  prove 
an  excellent  preventive  when  the  danger  is 
apprehended.  Soften  the  ammoniacum  by 
pouring  a  Httle  vinegar  upon  it,  letting  it  (land 
twelve  hours;  pick  out  any  fmall  (tones  or 
foulnefs,  and  pound  it  by  itfelf ;  peel  thegarhc, 
add,  and  pound  it  with  the  gum. 

Or, 
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Or,  a  courfe  of  tar-water,  about  four  times 
the  ftrength  of  the  common ;  a  quart  or  two 
given  in  the  horfe's  drink.  Lime-water  is  faid 
to  have  been  found  a  palhative  of  late  by  cer- 
tain horfe-dealers. 

The  vitriol  of  copper,  joined  with  emetic 
tartar,  has  formerly  fucceeded  in  a  few  inftances 
of  inveterate  afthma,  when  every  other  known 
remedy  had  failed. 

The  cafe  of  pulmonary  abfcefs  in  horfes  mufl 
furely  be  hopelefs,  as  well  from  the  common 
reafon  of  the  difficulty  of  effefting  union  of 
divided  parts,  where  inceflant  motion  takes 
place,  as  the  confideration,  that  the  conftant 
labour  expefted  from  the  horfe  flill  enhances 
the  difficulty.  If  any  remedy,  it  mufl;  be  pure 
air  in  upland  paflure  ;  the  patient  to  have  no 
difturbance  for  at  leafl:  twelve  months.  There 
are  fome  few  inftances  of  a  mare  breeding,  al- 
though evidently  afthmatic,  and  with  a  difcharge 
from  the  noftrils.  La  Foffe  relates  that  a  horfe, 
in  the  worft  (iage  of  the  glanders,  covered  a 
mare  ;  and  it  is  probable  a  glandered  mare 
would  breed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

ON    FEVER PLEURISY PERIPNEUMONY — - 

SUPERFICIAL    OR  EXTERNAL    PLEURISY — 

INFLAMMATION    OF    DIAPHRAGM ANTI- 

COR — YELLOWS — STRANGLES. 

Q IMPLE  or  idopathic  fever,  is  a  preternatural 
^  acceleration  of  the  blood's  motion,  and  con- 
fequent  heat;  the   compound   fpecies,  or  the 
affociated  and  fymtomatic,  is  the  effeft  of  fome 
morbid  material  thrown  upon  the  circulation, 
which  a6ls  with  a  virulence  exaftly  commen- 
furate  with  its  proper  qualities,  and  the  exifting 
date  of  the  bodily  humours.     Fever  is  mod  ge- 
nerally experienced  to  be  fymptomatic,  and  is 
indeed  affociated  with  a  vaft  variety  of  difeafes  : 
in  putrid  fever,  the  fever  is  the  effeft,  not  the 
caufe  of  contagion.     Fever  is  almoft  invariably 
combined  with  catarrh ;  and  fuch  is  the  analogy 
between  them  in  their  caufes,  effefts,  and  cure, 
that  they  might  not  very  improperly  be  efteemed 
fynonymous,  with  .the  bare  dillinftion  of  hot 
and  cold.     In  a  retropulfion  of  that  fine  fluid 
or   exhalation,  the  perfpirable  matter,  which 
even   thofe   who   have    correfted    San6lorius, 
make  fo  confiderable  in  quantity;  if  the  load  be 
thrown  upon  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  be 
VOL,  IK  B  B  evacuated 
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evacuated  by  the  ufual  catarrhal  difcharge,  the 
difeafe  is  called  a  cold  ;  but  if  the  obftru8:ed 
matter  remain  fixed  upon  any  bowel,  it  may 
affume  the  denomination  and  guife  of  fever,  or 
perhaps  of  fome  other  difeafe. 

That  the  Ancients  held  this  analogy  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  example  :  "  ManafTeSj 
"  the  hufband  of  Judith,  as  he  was  diligent  over 
"  them  that  bound  fheaves  in  the  fields,  the  heat 
*•'  came  upon  his  head  and  he  died."  Judith, 
Chap.  viii.  St.  Bernard  fays,  that  the  caufe  of 
this  man's  death  was  an  immoderate  running  of 
rheum  out  of  his  Head  to  the  inner  parts,  which 
rheum  or  humour  was  diflblved  by  the  burning 
heat.  Conftantius  fays  fuch  a  difeafe  arifes  in- 
differently from  a  hot  or  a  cold  caufe,  caloris 
Jeu  Jrigoris  i5iu  ;  and  in  the  former  cafe,  ad - 
vifes  a  fomentation  of  rofes  infufed  in  cold  rain 
water,  rofe-buds  being  held  to  the  nofi;rils,  alfo 
cold  infufion  of  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  willows  ; 
in  the  latter,  laudanum,  thus,  (lorax  and  caf* 
torium.  Hence,  I  fuppofe,  came  the  notion  of 
a  decodion  of  willow  being  ufeful  in  the  gland- 
ers. An  Englifh  writer,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  calls  the  difeafe  of  Manafles  a 
poze. 

The  fymptoms  of  fever  in  horfes,  analogous 
to  thofe  in  our  own  fpecies,  are  either  mild, 
intermittent,  inflammatory,  or  hedic  and  malig- 
nant ;  and  there  is  an  equal  analogy  in  the  clafs 

of 
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of  medicines  indicated,  and  the  method  of  cure. 
Horfes,  from  the  nature  of  their  fervices,  and 
the  feverities  they  undergo,  muft  necefiarily  be 
much  expofed  to  febrile  diforders,  fome  of  the 
mdfl  common  caufes  of  which  are,  excefs  of 
exertion,  particularly  in  the  hot  feafon ;  ple- 
thora, or  fuperabundance  of  blood,  from  high 
feeding  and  little  exercife  ;  in  general,  any  ob- 
ftru6led  humour  thrown  upon  the  circulation  ; 
the  infpiration  of  malignant  air. 

I  muft  once  more  refer  thofe  who  defire 
much  praftical  information  upon  this  difeafe  in 
horfes  to  Gibfon,  who,  if  he  has  not  treated  it 
with  fcientific  and  logical  precifion,  has  done 
that  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  ufe ;  he  has 
defcribed  the  various  fymptoms  from  his  own 
obfervationj,and  given  a  very  rational  method 
of  cure  from  his  own  praftice:  from  him  chiefly 
have  all  our  minor  authors  derived  their  patho- 
logy and  prefcriptions  in  the  different  fpecies 
of  fever,  which  they  have  hafhed  and  ferved 
up  again,  in  that  which  each  fuppofed  to  be  the 
moft  olaufible  form.  Bracken  is  lame  and  im- 
perfeft  on  fever,  obvioufly  from  hafte  and  in- 
attention ;  but  his  loofe  remarks  deferve  to  be 
read  over. 

Bartlet  is  the  mere  echo  of  Gibfon  ;  but  that 
indefatigable  diligence,  which  is  Barilet's  ■  ho- 
nourable chara6leriftic,  is  ever  at  work  to  pick 
and  cull  from  all  quarters,  whatever  he  judges 
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may  be  ufeful  to  his  readers :  I  allude  to  his 
Pharmacopceia  Hippiatrica.     Ofmer,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  muft  be  confulted  in  Epide- 
mics, and  the  veterinary  praftitioner,  even  if 
experienced,  will  not  regret  the  fmall  labour  of 
having  perufed  Dr.  Layard. 

In  the  fevers  of  horfes  which  feldom  retreat 
by  critical  fweats,  no  additional  clothing  fhould 
be  ufed   in  the  ftable,  nor  the  head  covered, 
unlefs  for  the  particular  purpofe  of  encouraging 
a    critical    difcharge    from   the  noftrils.     The 
flable  (hould  not  be  kept  in  a  flifling  heat,  and 
the  horfe  ought  to  be  walked  out  daily,  if  cir- 
cumftances  will  permit ;  but  abroad,  I  think,  he 
ought  to  wear  his  hood.     Gibfon  allowed  cold 
water  in  fevers,  and  almoft  all  other  authors 
have  implicitly  followed  him ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced I  have  feen  inflammatory  cafes,  in  which 
fuch  praftice  would  be  attended  with  extreme, 
probably  inftant  danger.     Water  blood  warm, 
or  white  water,  that  is,  fuch  as  has  had  a  little 
bran,  or  oatmeal  boiled  in  it,  muft  furely  be 
preferable;  but    if  cold  water  muft  needs  be 
allowed,  let  it  be  previoufly  boiled.      I  have 
fomewhere  lately  read  an  account  of  the  revi- 
val of  the  ancient  praftice  of  ablution  in  typhus, 
or  nervous  fever,  with  cold  water  and  vinegar ; 
cold  water  I  have  alfo  heard  has  been  tried  upon 
a  horfe  in  the  fame  difeafe,  but  with  no  fortu- 
nate effeft,  the  animal  dying  foon  after.     It 
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ought  never  to  be  praftifed,  I  apprehend,  upon 
a  fkin  which  fhews  any  tendency  to  perfpira- 
tion  and  moifture  ;  Rich  probably  is  the  chief 
criterion  by  which  we  ought  to  be  guided. 

Thofe  hot  aromatic  drenches  of  the  common 
farriers,  with  which  they  do  fo  much  mifchief 
in  fevers,  have  been  already  cenfured;  another 
caution  is  neceffary  againft  the  common  ground- 
lefs  apprehenfion  of  horfes  ftarving  themfelves, 
by  their  abflinence  during  ficknefs  ;  this  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  grooms,  our   good  old 
nurfes,  who  when  we  are  debilitated,  "  cram  us 
"  till  our  guts  do  ache,"  with  that  deleftably 
light,    nutritious    fubftance,     calve's-foot-jelly, 
coming  in  for  their  full  (hare  of  the  merit.    Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  in  general  the  appetite 
ought  to  be  the  only  direftor  in  this  cafe ;  and 
that  nothing  can  be  more  prepoflerous  than  to 
force  folid  aliment  upon  a  flomach  mod  proba- 
bly already    overladen    with    morbid    matter, 
which  mixing  with  the  new  acceffion,  will  either 
remain  an  inert  indigefted  flercoraceous  mafs, 
'or  going  through  the  common  prccefs  of  di- 
geftion,  fend  an  impure  and  vitiated  chyle  into 
the  blood,  to  add  new  force  and  virulence  to 
,  the  difeafe.     Should   the  horfe  have   faded  a 
confiderable  time,  and  no  indication  appear  of 
returning  appetite,  his  (Irength  w^ill  be  beft  fup- 
ported  by    nutritious    glyllers,  which  may  be 
exhibited  feveral  times  in  the  day.     Locks  of 
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the  beft  and  fweetefl:  hay  fliould  be  offered  hinis 
as  the  praftical  Gibfon  well  obferves,  by  handj 
a  method  by  v/hich  moft  horfes  will  be  tempted 
to  feed,  particularly  if  the  food  be  tendered  by 
a  favourite.  At  any  rate,  folid  corn  is  highly 
improper  in  fevers,  unlefs  in  very  fmall  quanti- 
ties, and  ground,  as  an  addition  to  the  mafh, 
and  even  that  is  mod  befitting  the  decline  of 
the  difeafe  or  convalefcent  (late :  the  common 
diet  muft  be  hay,  fcalded  bran,  or  pollard,  warm 
frefh  grains. 

On  the  re-eflablifhment  of  health,  after  any 
acute  difeafe,  it  will  be  found  of  material' con- 
fequence  to  guard  againfl:  the  too  fudden  return 
of  appetite  in  the  horfe ;  the  inordinate  in- 
dulgence of  which  may  induce  furfeit,  indigef- 
tion,  and  the  difagreeable  concomitants  of  an 
acceffion  of  crude  and  unconco61ed  humours. 
Bring  him  gradually  to  his  accuftomed  rations 
of  folid  meat.  To  countera61  the  ill  effefts  of 
any  morbid  relics  in  the  confliitution,  a  dofe  or 
two  of  purging  phyfic,  or  a  fhort  alterative 
courfe,  may  be  expedient;  the  choice  in  which 
muft  be  left,  in  all  cafes,  to  the  judgment  of 
thef  practitioner,  Vv'ho  is  referred  to  the  Chapter 
on  Purgatives.  On  the  contrary,  fhould  the 
patient  be  left  by  the  difeafe  in  a  weak  and  im- 
poverifhed  ftate,  the  crafis  of  his  blood  brokenj  . 
his  pulfe  languid,  and  his  appetite  fmall,  fhew- 
ing  in  his  whole  appearance  what  the  old  far- 
riers 
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tiers  called  "  leannefs  and  miflike ;"  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  a  light  and  nourifhing  diet,  with 
the  daily  afliftance  of  a  cordial  ball.  In  this 
cafe,  boiled  meat  has  very  fudden  happy  effefts. 
Boiled  barley  or  other  corn.  Turnips  and 
oatmeal  boiled,  fome  of  the  liquor  being  infufed 
in  the  drink.  Boiled  rice  and  potatoes.  Baked 
potatoes.  Raw  carrots  and  lucern.  Mild  rhu- 
barb purge.  Moderate  walking  exercife  on  dry 
ground,  as  I  have  feen  relapfe,  and  very  dif- 
agreeable  effefts,  enfue  on  the  expofure  of  the 
feet  and  legs  to  wet,  in  cafe  of  recent  recovery 
from  fever.     Grafs. 

The  common  fymptoms  of  fever  in  the  horfe 
are  extraordinary  heat  and  drynefs  of  the  (kin* 
jaws  and  tongue,  (Irong  breath,  pulfe  quicker 
than  natural,  or  intermittent,  inflamed  eyes* 
heaving  at  the  flanks,  and  impeded  refpiration, 
ears  and  the  lower  extremities  hot,  reftleffnefs 
and  fickle  appetite,  either  to  meat  or  drink, 
fometimes  avidity  of  drink,  frequent  cafting  out 
of  dung-balls,  and  difficulty  of  (laling,  high 
coloured  turbid  urine.  Thefe  figns  at  their 
commencement  may  indicate  nothing  more  than 
mild,  fimple  fever,  but  if  neglefted  in  the  com- 
mon way,  from  want  of  obfervation,  or  on  the 
plea  of  neceffity,  the  difeafe  cither  becomes  in- 
flammatory and  of  inffant  danger,  or  degene- 
rates into  that  fpecies  of  fever  which  ufually 
terminates  in  yellows  or  jaundice. 

I  muft 
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I  muft  beg  leave,  in  this  place,  to  enter  a  ca- 
veat againft  the  practice  of  immoderate  and 
profufe  bleedings,  adopted  of  late  by  various 
juvenile  praftitioners,  on  almoft  every  occafion 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  require  venefeftion. 
The  idea,  (and  it  is  a  very  juft  one)  that  during 
the  exillence  of  inflammatory  diathefis,  it  is  re- 
ally dangerous  to  be  too  fpaiing  of  the  patients 
blood,  has  induced  a  fpurious  analogy.  It  has 
thence  been  rafhly  and  falfely  concluded,  that, 
generally,  no  good  can  be  effeded  by  a  mode- 
rate bleeding.  I  am  led  to  conclude,  from  long 
obfervation,  that  much  irreparable  mjfchief  is 
conftantly  done  by  over  bleeding  worn-down 
and  debilitated  horfes.  That  lightnefs  and 
cheerfulnefs  temporarily  induced  by  the  flimu- 
lus  of  evacuation,  either  from  bleeding  or  purp-- 
ing,  is  a  never-failing  fource  of  deception.  A 
middle-aged  man,  in  a  ftate  of  great  debility, 
was  bled  five  ounces,  with  the  view  of  mitigating 
vertiginous  fymptoms.  I  faw  and  enquired  of 
him  every  day,  and  he  neither  acquired  his  pre- 
vious degree  of  ftrength,  nor  was  that  trifling 
wafle  of  blood  fenfibly  repaired  under  three 
weeks.  One  of  the  clafs  of  improved  and  enter- 
prifmg  praftitioners,  lately  ridiculing  my  cau- 
tions on  this  head,  afferted  it  was  idle  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  taking  a  lefs  quantity  of  blood  than 
four  or  five  quarts,  could  have  any  perceptible 
effe6l  on  the  circulation  of  a  horfe,  fince  he  had 
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frequently  feen  three  gallons  taken  away,  at  one 
time,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  beneficially. 

Simple  fever,  taken  in  time,  ordinarily  fub- 
mits,  in  three  days,  to  a  courfe  of  medicine  and 
treatment  nearly  fimilar  to  that  recommended  in 
a  flight  cafe  of  warm  catarrh  :  naturally  tending 
to  alcalization,  fever  is  to  be  cured  by  acids. 
Bleed  agreeable  to  difcretion  as  to  quantity, 
give  a  drink  of  nitre,  cremor  tartar  and  honey, 
from  one  to  two  ounces  of  the  two  former,  each 
a  like  quantity,  in  three  pints  of  a  warm  decoc- 
tion, or  infufion  of  any,  or  as  naany  of  the  febri- 
fucral  herbs  as  can  be  readilv  obtained,  twice  a 
day ;  plying  the  ht)rfe  in  the  interim  with  as 
much  of  fuch  infufion  as  he  will  take  in  his  wa- 
ter, or  ifneceflary,  drenching  him  with  it.  The 
chief  of  thefe  herbs  are,  fcordium,  or  water  orer- 
mandes,  pennyroyal,  balm,  fage,  fweet  fennel, 
camomile,  agrimony,  pellitory,  forrel,  mallows, 
and  dandelion,  the  whole  plant  with  the  roots; 
which  lad  fiands  recommended  by  Boyle  as  a 
febrifuge.  The  efficacy  of  thofe  herbs,  in  this 
cafe,  is  by  no  means  equivocal  or  contemptible ; 
but  if  none  can  be  conveniently  obtained,  give 
the  medicine  in  gruel. 

If  inflammatory  fymptoms  fupervcne,  wath 
violent  puliation,  and  throbbing  in  the  arteries, 
fo  as  even  to  be  vifible,  bleed  according  to  the 
direftions  in  the  Chapter  on  Bleeding,  and  con- 
tinue the  ufe  of  the  lancet  at  intervals,  whilft 
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the  inflammation  continues.  Give  the  above 
medicine  in  an  increafed  dofe.  Suppofe,  one 
ounce  and  half  of  nitre,  and  half  an  ounce  cre- 
mor  tartar,  to  two  ounces  and  half  nitre,  and 
one  ounce  cremor  tartar;  according  to  the  fize 
and  flrength  of  the  horfe,  every  four  hours. 
Back-rake,  and  give  firft  a  common  glyfter  ;  if 
the  coftivenefs  continue,  with  difficulty  of  Hal- 
ing, give  a  purgative  and  diuretic  glyfter,  for 
which,  fee  the  Chapter  on  Purgation. 

The  following  neutral  mixture,  from  Bartlet, 
may  alfo  be  made  trial  of,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  a  pint  each  time.  Ruffia  pearl-aflies,  one 
ounce  ;  diftilled  vinegar,  one  pint ;  fpring  water, 
two  pints;  honey,  four  ounces.  Or.  At  one 
period  each  day,  fubftitute  for  the  nitre  drink, 
the  following":  Infufionor  deco6lion  of  rue  and 
camomile,  rather  ftrong,  three  pints;  anti- 
monial  wine,  one  ounce ;  camphor  and  caftor, 
each  one  drachm  ;  contrayerva  fine  powder, 
half  an  ounce.  Wafh  the  horfe's  mouth  and 
throat  with  white  water.  It  is  with  horfes  which 
are  high  fed,  and  have  been  negle6led  as  to 
exercife  and  evacuations,  and  in  confequence 
full  of  rich  and  fpirituous  blood,  that  the  dif- 
eafe  attains  this  ardent  and  inflammatory  ftate; 
being  neglefted,  it  terminates  fatally  in  a  very 
fhort  period ;  but  the  early  application  of  the 
method  juft  recommended,  feldom  fails  of  fuc- 
cefs,  becaufe  patients  fubje61  to  this  exalted  fpe- 
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cies  of  fever  are  generally  found  in  body,  and 
have  good  (lamina. 

Solleyfel  notices  a  fever,  which  he  calls  a 
PALPITATION.  OF  THE  HEART:  the  diacjnof- 
tics,  violent  heaving  of  the  flanks,  and  laborious 
refpiration.  He  advifes  one  remedy,  which  I 
think  no  man  in  )iis  wits  will  adopt ;  .namely, 
to  let  the  horfe  blood  in  the  neck-vein,  and 
then  keep  him  an  hour  ftanding  up  to  the  neck 
in  water.  I  have  two  or  three  times  feen  horfes 
feized  with  this  palpitation,  which  continues 
feveral  days.  It  is  fometimes  the  forerunner  of 
a  broken  wind,  or  in  a  broken-winded  horfe, 
the  fign  of  exacerbation  of  the  difeafe,  and  ap- 
proach to  its  word  ftage.  Bleedings.  Neutral 
falts,  with  infuhons  of  the  herbs  as  before.  Tar 
water. 

There  is  a  low  inirrltative  fever,  attended 
with  great  debility,  with  which  horfes  are  often 
feized  very  fuddenly.  I  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  this  cafe,  in  feveral  inftances,  with- 
out being  able  to  form  the  lead  probable  guefs 
as  to  the  im. mediate  caufe  of  the  difeafe :  in 
July  lad  I  faw  feveral  horfes  affiicled  with  it. 
They  iliddenly,  whilft  at  work,  loft  their  appe- 
tite, and  their  flefli  fo  faft,  that  in  three  days 
they  looked  like  dog-horfes.  The  hollownefs 
of  the  flanks  very  remarkable,  intermittent 
pulfe,  no  difcharge  at  the  noftrils,  nor  much 
alteration  as  to  the  other  dilcharges  ;  but  they 
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were  fomewhat  lefs  in  quantity;  hidebound. 
Thefe  horfes  were  recovered  by  the  farrier,  and 
the  chief  means  Teemed  to  be  rowels,  four  or 
five  of  which  Vv^ere  cut  in  the  belly  of  one  of 
the  horfes ;  I  fuppofe  the  fever  powder,  and 
the  ufual  alexipharmics  with  blifters  or  rowels, 
are  proper  here :  I  (hould  either  not  bleed  at 
all,  or  only  a  pint  or  two.  Some  years  paft, 
I  had  a  horfe  in  this  ftate  feveral  months,  and 
the  country  farrier  called  the  difeafe  a  wild- 
fire ;  a  run  at  grafs  cured  it. 

Fever  may  arife  from  eating  unwholefome 
food,  or  the  conftant  ufe  of  foul  water.  Mouldy 
and  rotten  hay  and  garbage,  mufty  corn  or 
bran,  foft  beans,  or  too  many  even  of  the  bed 
beans;  all  have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  im- 
pure and  feverifh  blood. 

Contagious  Fever  is  either  mild  or  pef- 
tilential,  according  to  the  degree  of  virulence 
in  the  exhalation  infpired.  In  the  firfl;  cafe,  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  animals  affefted 
have  all  received  the  contagion  from  one  com- 
mon fource,  the  air ;  and  not  from  infeftion 
one  of  the  other,  the  contagious  material  not 
being  fufficiently  ftrong  for  that  end.  In  pef- 
tilential  and  putrid  fever,  ulcers,  abfcefles,  or 
buboes,  are  formed,  where  freOi  matter  is  ge- 
nerated, capable  of  reproducing  infeclion.  Dr. 
Darwin  fuppofes,  "  that  the  m.atter  of  all  con- 
"  tagious    difeafes,   whether  with    or   without 
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"  fever,  is  not  infe61ious,  till  it  has  acquired 
."  fomething  from  the  air,  which  by  oxygenat- 
"  ing  the  fecretcd  matter,  may  probably  pro- 
*'  duce  a  new  acid."  Perhaps  all  it  acquires  is, 
emiffion  for  the  miafmata,  and  liberty  of  a6lion, 
lince  the  mod  noxious  vapour  confined  is  per- 
feftly  impotent. 

In  Epidemic,  or  Malignant  Fever,  the 
pulfe  is  feldom  or  never  very  high,  as  perhaps 
the  bare  impetus  of  the  blood,  in  an  inflam- 
matory (late,  would  itfelf  refill  the  tendency 
to  putrefa6lion,  at  leaft  for  a  time.  The  di- 
agnoftics  are,  flow  or  irregular  pulfe,  lan- 
guor and  great  depreflion,  with  alternation 
of  heat  and  cold.  Eyes  dull  and  moifl:,  with 
moifl;ure  and  foulnefs  in  the  mouth,  faint  appe- 
tite, with  feeble  motion  of  the  jaws,  accompa- 
nied with  an  unpleafant  grating  of  the  teeth. 
Excrement  frequently  dropping  in  a  loofe  and 
rotten  ftate.  Staling  irregular,  fometimes  very 
little  and  with  difficulty ;  at  others,  the  urine 
pours  down  fuddenly  in  large  quantities,  pale, 
w^ithout  fediment.  Watchfulnefs  and  continual 
flandins^.  Sometimes  a  difchargre  of  a  brown- 
ifli  difagreeable  colour  ifliies  from  the  noftrils, 
but  in  fmall  quantity.  I  have  copied  thefe 
fymptoms  generally  from  Gibfon,  but  I  can 
anfwe:r  for  his  correftnefs  in  almofl  every  parti- 
cular, from  my  own  repeated  obfervation. 

The  cure  ufuallv  commences  with  bleeding, 
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but  it  ought  to  be  in  a  moderate  quantity ;  and 
in  this  cafe  does  not  always  requne  repetition^ 
Should  the  hide  of  the  ^lorfe  feel  much  clunc^ 
together,  and  bound,   infert  a   rowel  or  two. 
Glyflers  as  before,  according  to  the  neceffity, 
that   the    body  may  be    kept  properly  open. 
Give  the  following   ball  twice  a  day,  and  at 
convenient  intervals,  a  few  pints  of  the  infufion 
of  herbs,  acidulated  with  cremor  tartar.     Dia- 
phoretic   antimony,  four   drachms ;    camphor, 
one  drachm ;  myrrh  and  Virginian  fnake-root, 
powdered,  each  tw'o  drachms  ;  make  the  ball 
with  fyrup  of  faffron.     In  cafe  of  hoarfenefs, 
rattling  in  the  throat,  or  cough,  more  blood 
may  be  drawn.     Watch  the  difcharge  from  the 
noftrils  which   may  be  critical,  and  encourage 
it  with  warm  clothing  upon  the  headand  throat. 
It  may  be  obferved  that  the  diaphoretic  anti- 
mony is  pretty  nearly  the  fame  thing  with  Dr. 
James's  famous   powder,  and   I  have   feldom 
knpwn  the  above  ball  and  treatment  to  fail,  even 
in  cafes  of  much  apparent  danger  ;  but  for  the 
farther  fatisfaftion  of  the  Reader,  I  will  infert 
certain  other  forms  in  the  fame,  intent.     Dia- 
phoretic antimony  being  a  ufeful  fever  powder 
and  alterative  for  cattle,  I  have  given  the  re- 
ceipt for  thofe  who  chufe  to  prepare  it  them- 
felves,  and  alfo  a  preparation  of  (imilar  intent, 
much   recommended   by  Qfmer ;  the    efficacy 
and  fudden  good  effeft  of  which  I  once  faw,  in 
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a  horfe  feized  with  a  kind  of  influenza  fome 
years  ago. 

Diaphoretic  Antimony.  Mix  powdered 
antimony  with  three  times  its  weight  of  nitre, 
and  gradually  put  the  mafs  into  a  crucible  juft 
beginning  to  glow  ;  then,  the  mixture  being 
taken  from  the  fire,  let  it  be  purified  by  wafliing 
with  water,  as  well  from  the  falts  as  from  the 
grofler  parts  lefs  perfedly  calcined. 

Osmer's  Powder.  Take  two  parts  nitre, 
and  one  of  antimony,  firft  rubbed  together, 
and  deflagrate  them  over  a  fire  in  a  crucible,  by 
putting  in  a  little  at  a  time.  One  or  two 
ounces  of  this  may  be  given,  once  or  twice  a 
day. 

Tounefort's  Fever  Powder.  Hartf- 
horn  fhavings  half  a  pound,  boil  in  fpring  water 
full  an  hour ;  then  place  them  in  a  difii  before 
the  fire,  till  dry  enough  to  powder.  Mix  them 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  antimony,  both  in 
powder;  put  the  mixture  in  an  unglazed  earth- 
en pan  over  a  flow  fire,  and  keep  it  ftirring 
with  an  iron  fpatula  to  prevent  its  caking  to- 
gether ;  when  it  ceafes  to  fmoke,  the  procefs 
is  finifhed,  and  there  will  remain  an  a(h-coloured 
powder.  If  defired  more  v/hite,  calcine  awhile 
in  a  red-hot  crucible.  Dofe  from  one  to  two 
drachms,  in  a  ball  with  honey  and  liquorice 
powder,  twice  a  day,  waflied  down  with  a  horn 
or  two  of  deco6lion  of  fcordium,  or  the  infufion 
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of  herbs,  or  gruel,  as  before.  Nitre  in  about 
double  the  quantity  of  the  antimony,  may  be 
deflagrated  in  the  crucible  with  it  and  the 
hartfhorn  :  and  if  to  the  powder  there  be  added 
calcined  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  a  fcrupie 
of  the  mercury  to  two  drachms,  a  moft  potent 
medicine  will  be  produced.  Keep  it  clofe  flop- 
ped up  in  glafs. 

Fever  drink  fromBartlet.  Contray- 
erva  and  fnake-root,  two  ounces  each ;  liquorice- 
root,  diced,  one  ounce ;  faifron  two  drachms  ; 
infufe  in  two  quarts  boiling  water,  clofe  covered, 
two  hours ;  ftrain  off,  and  add  half  a  pint  diflilled 
vinegar;  four  ounces  fpiritof  wine,  in  which  half 
an  ounce  camphor  has  been  diifolved,  and  two 
ounces  Venice  treacle ;  dofe,  one  pint,  every 
four,  fix,  or  eight  hours.  In  cafe  of  cough  and 
forenefs  of  the  breafl,  give  frequently  three 
ounces  cold  drawn  linfeed  oil,  fame  quantity 
honey  ;  one  ounce  fait  or  cream  of  tartar  in  an 
infufion  of  rue  and  chamomile. 

In  the  worfl  fpecies  of  putrid  or  pesti- 
lential FEVER  in  horfes,  the  diagnoftics  are 
as  follow  :  Dimnefs,  with  a  glazed  and  lifelefs 
appearance  in  the  eyes,  and  a  difcharge  from 
them  ;  running  at  both  the  nofe  and  mouth  of 
a  brown  or  greenifh  colour,  and  fcetid  fmell, 
which  flicks  to  the  noflrils  ;  no  appetite,  par- 
ticularly to  drink  ;  putrid  breath  ;  exceffive  de- 
bility,  fo  as  to  ftagger  when  led;  trembling; 
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uneven  pulfe;  generally  low ;  fls.in  fometimes 
hot,  then  fuddenly  cold  ;  fvvelled  glands  ;  tu- 
mours to  be  felt  under  the  fldn  in  various  parts ; 
fwelied  joints ;  diarrhcea,  or  fcouring  of  offen- 
five  matter  dark  in  colour,  of  the  difcharge  of 
which  the  horfe  feems  fcarcely  fenfible. 

As  to  the  prognoflics,  putrefadion  fometimes 
proceeds  fo  rapidly,  owing  perhaps  to  a  pre- 
vious depraved  ftate  of  the  humours,  that  medi- 
cine feems  to  take  no  fenfible  efieft,  and  death 
happens  in  a  day  or  two ;  this  I  have  feveral 
times  feen.  Horfes  of  the  bed  conftitution,  I 
believe,  very  rarely  recover  from  thefe  danger- 
ous fevers,  by  the  mere  ftrength  of  nature  ;  but 
if  left  to  themfelves,  or  what  is  much  the  fame, 
confided  to  ignorant  hands,  they  either  foon 
fall,  or  the  difeafe  vents  itfelf  in  glanders,  farcy, 
or  furfeit,  of  which  they  never  afterwards  get 
thoroughly  cured,  from  the  corrupted  (late  of 
their  blood.  I  do  not  find  that  the  putrid 
fevers  of  horfes  have  their  critical  days,  or  thofe 
ftated  times  of  critical  height,  afligned  to  epi- 
demics by  Dr.  Mead  ;  but  that  matter  certainly 
merits  the  inveftigation  of  our  veterinary  prac- 
titioners. The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  an 
increafe  of  more  laudable  and  better  coloured 
difcharge  from  the  noftrils,  eruption,  or  ap- 
proach to  fuppuration  in  the  tumours,  increafe 
and  conftancy  of  natural  warmth,  returning 
fenfibility   and  brifl^nefs  :  but  if  the  contrary, 
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and  efpecially  if  the  difcharge  from  the  noflrils 
'  turn  black  and  fanious,  little  hope  is  to  be  en- 
tertained. 

The  medicines  indicated  in  this  cafe,  accord- 
ing to  Gibfon,  are,  the  warmefl  cardiac,  dia-. 
phoretic,  and  volatile,  with  bark.  Sal  amm.o- 
niac,  fait  of  amber,  fait  of  hartfhorn,  and  afTa- 
fcetida.  For  cheapnefs  fake,  the  fubftitutes, 
camphor,  and  oil  of  amber:  caftor,  gentian, 
zedoary,  gallengals,  white  dittany,  biftort,  fnake- 
root,  diafcordium,  mithridate.  The  fweet  fpirit 
of  nitre  is  much  recommended  to  be  given  fre- 
quently, in  malignant  fever,  by  a  late  writer. 

The  intention  of  cure,  is  plainly  to  fupport 
nature  by  proper  medicines,  and  to  enable  her 
to  caft  off  the  morbific  matter,  by  fuch  chan- 
nels as  fhe  herfelf  fhall  point  out,  or  to  remedy 
her  defeft  in  that  particular,  by  a  num.ber 
of  artificial  drains.  In  the  emerg^encv  of  the 
cafe,  and  when  a  fudden  putrid  flagnation  of 
the  juices  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  moff  povr- 
erful  antifeptics  mufl  be  immediately  exhibited  ; 
but  this  involves  a  difficulty,  which  I  mufl 
leave  to  the  able  medical  praditioner ;  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  although  the  bark,  and 
medicines  of  that  clafs  be  imperioufly  demand- 
ed, the  contra  indications,  from  a  load  of  foul 
and  acrid  matter,  which  renders  the  ftomach 
totally  unfit  for  the  reception  of  aftringents, 
are  equally  prefhng,  and  it  is  impracticable  to 
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relieve  a  hprfe  by  vomit,  and  attended  with 
extreme  danger  in  malignant  or  indeed  any 
violent  fever,  to  attempt  cleanfing  the  prwix 
vice  by  cathartics:  of  this  laft  I  had  ample 
proof  fome  years  ago,  for  I  killed  two  large 
cart-horfes  in  the  fame  day,  in  this  cafe,  by 
purging  them  ;  as  certainly,  and  almoft  as  ex- 
peditioufly,  as  if  I  had  given  them  a  proper 
dofe  of  arfenic.  Again,  the  cordial  an^  corro- 
borative medicines  fometimes  given,  have  fud- 
denly  induced  fo  violent  a  paroxyfm  of  fever, 
as  to  deftroy  the  patient  in  a  fliort  time ;  or  on. 
the  other  hand,  the  too  early  and  injudicious 
ufe  of  the  falts,  and  bleeding,  have  often  re- 
tarded, or  totally  prevented  the  crifis  ;  bringing 
on  a  fcouring,  re-abforption  of  the  putrid 
matter,  and  death,  or  a  lingering  confumptive 
Rate,  not  eafily,  perhaps  never  amended.  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  thole  inflances  of  ill 
fuccefs,  which  Ofmer  relates,  were  owing  to 
his  too  liberal  ufe  of  nitre. 

,The  ufe  of  yeaft,  in  putrid  fever,  difcovered 
fome  years  fmce  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright^ 
deferves  attention  in  horfe  cafes.  Haifa  pint, 
or  more,  I  fuppofe,  may  be  given  every  four 
hours,  in  fome  proper  vehicle. 

In  a  cafe  of  great  danger,  prepare  a  (Ironar 
infufion  of  camomile,  rue,  fage,  and  horfe- 
radifh,  to  two  or  three  pints  of  which,  add 
Peruvian  bark,  finely  powdered,  [ix  drachms ; 
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myrrh  and  madder,  two  drachms  each ;    old 
Red  Port  wine  half  a  pint,  fweeten  with  treacle, 
and  give  it  the  horfe  blood  warm,  every  four 
hours.     On  amendment  of  the  putrid  fymp- 
toms,  this  medicine  muft    be   exchanged   for 
thofe  of  a  cooling  diuretic   quality ;  the   fol- 
lowing (lands  highly  recommended  by  Ofmer 
— Crude  fal  ammoniac   and   nitre,    each  one 
ounce ;  Caftile  foap  half  an  ounce  ;  camphor 
rubbed  with  a  little   cold-drawn    linfeed   oil, 
two  drachms ;  mix  with  mucilage  of  gum,  for 
one  ball  or  two,  and  give  the  dofe  three  times  a 
day.      The  (late  of  the  pulfe  muft  determine 
the  propriety  of  bleeding  at   all,  or   at  what 
period  of  the  difeafe.      Should  a  critical  ab- 
fcefs  or  eruptions    appear,  all  poflible  means 
(hould  be  ufed  to   encourage  thefe  efforts   of 
nature ;  if  not,  a  number  of  rowels  ought  to  be 
inferted  in  the  breaft  and  belly  of  the  horfe. 
In  preference  to  rowels  in  the  common  form, 
.  it  was  the  praftice  of  the  above-named  author, 
to  make  a  number  of  incilions  in  any  part  of 
the  (kin,  where  loofe  ;  to  feparate  the  fkin  from 
the  flefh  with  the  finger,  and  moderately  fill  the 
cavity  with  tow,  dipped  in  digeftive  ointment, 
every  day  ;  firft  taking  out  the  former  dreffmg. 
Such  is  the  fpeedieft  method  of  bringing  on  a 
difcharge,  in  more  abundance,  with  lefs  inflam- 
mation, and  which  may  be  continued  for  any 
lengtho 
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The  following  generals  to  be  obferved  in 
Fevers,  have  jufl  occurred  to  me  :  The  mouth 
and  throat  fhould  be  frequently  cleanfed  with 
vinegar,  honey,  and  infufion  of  fage.  All 
cathartics  are  to  be  avoided,  unlefs  in  cafe  of 
extreme  neceffity,  when  the  purging  falts  are 
to  be  ufed ;  the  glyfters  to  be  mild  and  often 
repeated.  In  that  profufe  ftaling,  and  debility 
which  fometimes  happens,  Gibfon  direfts  the 
drinks  to  be  made  with  lime-water.  Bark  is 
then  indicated — In  great  reftleffnefs,  or  very 
inflammatory  fymptoms,  opium  may  be  given  ; 
or  half  a  drachm  of  liquid  laudanum  in  the 
fever  drink. — In  heftic  fever,  very  moderate 
friftions  mav  be  ufed,  feveral  times  a  dav- 
Sometimes  on  the  termination  of  the  fever,  a 
horfe's  legs  fwell  and  crack ;  reftringent  fo- 
mentations, camphorated  fpirits,  walking  exer- 
cife,  according  to  abihty :  See  latter  part  of 
Chapter  II. 

PLEURIS  Y,PERIPNEUM  ON  Y,  SUPERFICIAL  OR 
EXTERNAL  PLEURISY,  INFLAMMATION  OF 
THE   DIAPHRAGM,  &C. 

Thefe  are  obftruftions  in  the  parts  fpecified, 
from  the  effeds  of  exceffive  labour,  repelled 
perfpiration,  or  a  too  denfe  and  fizy  blood ;  a 
fymptomatic  fever  attends,  generally  inflamma- 
tory. On  pleuretic  difeafe,  there  is  a  p^eneral 
agreement  between  Gibfon,  and  the  befl:  medi- 
4  cal 
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cal  writers  of  t,he  prefent  day,  both  in  the  pa- 
thology and  method  of  cure  ;  for  a  copious  ac- 
count of  it,  as  it  regards  horfes,  Gibfon  is  the 
proper  authority  to  be  confuked,  who  firft  dif- 
covered  the  difeafe  in  thofe  animals,  and  dif- 
fered fome  which  died  of  it.  It  is  very  rational 
to  fuppofe,  that  liorfes  muft  be  liable  to  all  the 
various  maladies  of  this  clafs,  but  there  is  dan- 
ger in  pleuretic  pains  being  miftaken  for  gripes, 
for  which  reafon  the  utmoft  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  fymptoms. 

Pleurisy  is  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
or  membrane  which  lines  the  infide  of  the 
cheft,  and  in  general  feizes  only  one  fide ;  the 
fymptoms  are,  relUeffnefs  and  increafing  fever, 
which  foon  attains  a  very  high  degree,  vain 
attempts  to  lie  down,  with  frequent  pointing 
of  the  head  to  the  affe61ed  fide ;  ears  and  feet 
burning  hot,  mouth  parched  and  dry,  fever 
ftill  encreafmg  to  the  end  ;  running  back  as 
far  as  the  collar  will  admit,  remaining  in  that 
pofition,  panting  with  (hort  flops  ;  difpofition 
to  cough  ;  dropping  down. 

Peripneumony  is  a  more  general  inflam- 
mation, affefting  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  the  pleura,  or  membrane. 
Many  of  the  fymptoms  are,  of  confequence, 
common  :  but  in  the  general  inflammation,  the 
animal  is  lefs  irritated,  and  never  offers  to  lie 
down,  either  in  the  beginning  or  during  the 
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continuance  of  the  difeafe.  Palfe,  flrong  and 
high,  ropy  difcharge  from  the  nofe  and  mouth, 
fimilar  in  colour  and  confiftence  to  that  in  a 
mahgnant  fever ;  conftant  fuhiefs  and  working 
at  the  flanks,  particularly  on  exertion,  ears  and 
feet  cold,  damp  fweats,  as  in  putrid  fever  or 
gripes. 

In  the  cure  of  thefe  inflammatory  complaints, 
the  grand  dependence  is  in  venefeftion,  and,  in 
Dr.  Darwin's  words,  "  the  lancet  mufl:  be  ufed 

copioufly,  and  repeated  as  often  as  the  pain 
*"'  and  difficult  refpiration  increafe.  A  blifl:er 
"  on  the  pained  part.  Antimonial  prepara- 
^'  tions.  Diluents.  Cool  air.  Do  neutral  falts 
'^  increafe  the  tendency  to  cough  ?'"'  Zoonom. 
vol.  ii.  p.  199.  I  have  never  obferved  fuch  ef- 
feft  of  the  falts  upon  horfes. 

If  the  horfe  be  old  and  weak,  bleed  in  fmall 
quantity  and  often,  that  is,  twice  a  day.  Rowel 
in  each  fide  the  breafl;  and  belly,'  unlefs  the 
motion  of  the  flanks  is  likely  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  the  rowel,  then  in  the  thighs. 
Mild  blifl:er  with  Spanifli  flies  only,  over  the 
brifl^et  and  foremofl:  ribs.  Emollient  glyfler, 
if  needful,  once  a  day.  Thefe  applications, 
with  any  of  the  cQoling  febrifuge  drinks  be- 
fore recommended,  will  generally  fucceed.  It 
is  remarkable  in  this  cafe,  Gibfon  gives  a  cau- 
tion againfl;  fnake-root  as  too  heating,  whilft: 

Bartlet 
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Bartlet  recommends  a  ftrong  deco6lion  of  it  as 
a  fpecific. 

Take  fpermaceii,  one  ounce,  rub  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg ;  add  one  ounce  Venice  tur- 
pentine, mix  ;  then  take  one  ounce  nitre  pow- 
dered ;  and  fugar  of  lead  two  drachms ;  faf- 
fron  half  a  drachm  ;  chymical  oil  of  anifeeds 
half  a  fpoonful.  Make  too  balls  for  one  dofe, 
with  honey  or  fyrup  of  poppies,  rolling  them 
in  liquorice  powder.  This  from  Gibfon  ;  but 
I  think  the  fugar  of  lead  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  omitted,  and  it  feems  to  be  the  only  inftance 
of  temerarious  pra6lice  in  that  cautious  pre- 
fcriber.  The  balls  to  be  given  tv/o  or  three 
times  a  day,  wafhed  down  with  the  follov;ing 
drink  :  Coltsfoot,  fcabious,  and  ground-ivy,  of 
each  a  large  handful ;  a  handful  of  barley  ; 
figs,  half  a  pound  ;  garlic,  two  ounces  ;  horfe- 
radifli,  and  affafoetida,  half  an  ounce  each  ; 
faffron  two  drachms.  Boil  in  two  quarts  water, 
in  a  clofe  veffel  half  an  hour;  pour  off  clear, 
and  add  one  pint  linfeed  oil,  and  honey  one 
pound. 

The  horfe  continuing  hot  and  reftlefs,  purg- 
ing glyflers  may  be  neceffary,  with  an  addition 
to  the  deco6lion,  of  caftor  and  gum  traga- 
canth,  half  an  ounce  each.  Light  open  diet ; 
hot  malhes  with  brimftone  and  honey  ;  fcalded 
barley.    If  the  horfe  be  flrong  and  found,  finifh 
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the  cure  with  a  mild  mercurial  purge  or  two, 
or  deierfive  pe6loral  balls. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  horfes  muft  be  fre- 
quently fubjeft  to  Pleurodyne  Chronica,  chroni- 
cal pains,  or  flitches  in  the  fide,  which  may  be 
properly  enough  deemed  internal  rheumatifm  ; 
(liouid  this  be  fufpetlcd,  bleeding  and  a  judi- 
cious fele61ion  from  the  medicines  already  men- 
tioned will  be  beneficial. 

Superficial  or  External  Pleurisy 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  intercoflal  mufcles, 
which  compofe  the  flefliy  parts  between  the 
ribs.  There  is  a  ftiffnefs  and  forenefs  to  the 
touch  in  the  flioulders  and  fore  legs.  Method 
of  cure  as  before.  If  there  appear  any  ten- 
dency to  fuppuration  in  the  fwelled  parts,  en- 
courage it  with  ointment  of  marflimallows,  or 
other  proper  applications.  Or,  bathe  with 
equal  parts  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  the 
above  ointment ;  or  the  oil  of  camomile.  Some- 
times the  humour  will  defcend,  and  vent  itfelf  in 
an  abfcefs  beneath  the  fhoulder,  which  is  a  fa- 
vourable fymprom. 

Imflammation  of  the  Diaphragm,  or 
Midriff,  or  Skirt,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called. 
Cure  as  before,  where  the  cafe  admits  of  cure ; 
but,  according  to  Dr.  Darwin,  this  accident  in 
horfes  and  dogs  admits  of  no  cure,  fince  they  can 
only  breathe  by  deprefling  the  diaphragm.  In 
this  cafe  the  doftorfays  the  mouth  of  the  human 

patient 
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patient  is  frequently  retra6ted ;  and,  according 
to  Gibfon,  the  horfe  will  be  fometimes  javf-fet. 
This  inflammation  of  the  fldrt  is  probably  the 
proximate  caufe  of  a  horfe 's  flopping  and  falling 
in  over  exertion,  as  in  the  common  cafe  of  hunt- 
ers and  poft-horfes,  inhumanly  ridden  to  death. 
When  there  is  any  hope,  bleed  a  fmall  quan- 
tity, and  give  every  three  hours  a  drink  of  the 
rSftorative  herbs,  with  tin6lure  of  ailafcetida, 
half  an  ounce  ;  inake-root,  half  an  ounce  ;  faf- 
fron,  two  drachms  ;  tw^o  drachms  laudanum. 
In  a  day  or  two,  cordial  ball  in  mulled  Port ; 
to  one  pint  of  w^hich  add  half  a  pint  herb 
drink.  On  return  of  appetite,  fine  fragrant 
picked  hay  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  warm 
maflies  of  malt  and  frefli  bran.  Gentle  fric- 
tions.   Frefh  air.    Large  bed  to  roll  upon. 

A  Peripneumony  neglefted  may  terminate 
in  a  colleclion  of  coagulable  lymph,  left  un- 
abforbcd  in  the  cheli  This  kind  of  dropfy  is 
mentioned  by  Wood,  and  another  writer  v/hofe 
name  I  have  forgotten.  The  figns  are,  diffi- 
culty in  moving  the  fore-quarters ;  if  the  dif- 
eafe  be  curable,  tapping  muff  be  the  means. 

The  following  cafe  of  pleurodyne,  happened 
a  few  years  back  :  A  hale  robult  woman,  of 
about  thirty- five,  accuftomed  to  earn  her  living 
by  gathering  water- ere ffes,  became  conftantly 
afflicted  with  pains  in  her  fide.  She  was  bled 
fo  frequently  (although  with  little  relief)  that 

with 
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with  the  lofs  of  blood  and  poor  living,  fhe 
became  quite  emaciated,  and  died  covered 
with  vermin.  This  is  the  fecond  inftance  of 
the  morbus  pedicidofus  which  has  ^^ome  withm 
my  knowledge,  a  fymptom  which  was  aflo- 
ciated  with  the  fatal  .difeafe  of  the  celebrated 
Pym  ;  and  which  my  old  favourites,  the  cava- 
liers, fuperftitioufly  attributed  to  the  judgment 
of  God,  for  difloyalty  to  his  Vicegerent. 

THE  ANTICOR,  OR  ANTICOEUR, 

Is  fuppofed  by  Solleyfel  to  be  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardium,  or  bag  which  contains 
the  heart,  ufually  terminating  in  a  critical  ab- 
fcefs  in  the  cheil ;  according  to  that  writer, 
"  if  the  fwelling  afcends  to  the  throat  it  is 
"  prefent  death."  The  difeafe  feems  to  be  un- 
known in  this  country,  and  is,  perhaps,  pecu- 
liar to  warmer  chmes.  It  is  of  the  pleuretic 
clafs. 

THE   STRANGLES 

Is  a  well-known  difeafe,  which  attacks  mod 
colts,  and,  according  to  Gibfon,  ufually  upon 
their  being  firfh  put  to  labour,  terminating  in  a 
critical  abfcefs  under  the  jaws. 

The  old  Englifh  term  for  this  difeafe,  was 
the  Strangullion;  and  Blundevil,  after  Lau- 
rentius  Ruflius,  and  the  Italian  writers,  com- 
pares  it   to   the  Cynanche  or   Angina  of  the 

human 
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human  fpecies,  giving  of  it,  however,  a  very 
lame  and  imperfeft  account.  Solleyfel  Ilyles  it 
a  northern  difeafe,  and  compares  it  with  the 
fmall-pox,  a?  thofe  before  him  had  compared 
it  to  the  quinfey,  and  it  no  doubt  bears  ana- 
logy, in  many  refpefts,  with  both  difeafes.  It 
is  one  of  thofe  fpontaneous  efforts  of  nature, 
to  difburthcn  herfelf  of  a  fuperflux  of  humours, 
which  is  final,  and  does  not  recur ;  as  to  the 
viVES,  to  which  aged  horfes  are  fubjc61,  they 
either  bear  no  relation  to  the  flrangles,  or  this 
latter  diforder,  in  age,  makes  a  different  ap- 
pearance. The  matter  of  the  ftrangles  is  con- 
tagious in  a  certain  degree,  fince  a  country  far- 
rier propagated  the  difeafe  by  innoculation,  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  to  recommend  fuch  unne- 
ceffary  pra6lice. 

The  authors  to  be  confulted  in  this  cafe,  are 
Gibfon  and  Bracken,  all  our  other  writers, 
without  referve,  having  merely  copied  them  : 
Thofe  who  may  find  it  convenient  "  to  fink 
*•'  a  tedious  hour  in  the  ferious  tafk  of  criti- 
"  cifm,"  may  refer  to  Mr.  Taplin  on  the 
Strangles :  where  that  moft  unfortunate  of  cri- 
tics,  like  a  true  Signior  Apuntador,  or  Knight 
of  the  Peftle,  has  fuppofed  that  comminuted 
muft  necelfarily  and  exclufively  mean  pulve- 
rifed  I 

Although  the  ftrangles  commonly  attacks 
young  horfes  on  their  being  firft  brought  to 
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labour,  and  the  nourifhing  diet  of  the  ftable,  at 
leaft  before  they  arrive  at  five  years ;  yet  I  have 
both  known  unbroken  colts  feized  with  it  in  the 
fields,  and  horfes  which  have  efcaped  it  during 
their  lives.  Among  colts  at  grafs  it  has  pro- 
bably been  fometimes  contagious*  It  is  the 
cuftom  to  fuifer  a  colt  to  run  it  off  at  grafs ; 
but  I  (hould  much  rather  prefer  the  taking 
him  up  inftantly  into  warm  keep,  and  proper 
care,  left  the  difcharge  fhould  be  checked  by 
the  repulfive  property  of  the  cold  air,  and  a 
part  of  the  difeafe,  from  infufficientfolution,  be 
left  in  the  habit  to  re-appear  in  time,  under 
the  guife  and  denomination  of  Vives.  Bracken 
feems  inclined,  under  fome  circumftances,  to 
repel  the  ftrangles  ;  but  thofe  only  in  which  it 
could  poffibly  be  fafe  practice,  in  my  opinion, 
are,  when  the  tumour  or  tumours  are  fmall, 
phlegmatic,  and  difinclined  to  fuppuration. 
They  may  then  be  treated  with  repellents  as 
the  Vives,  alterative  or  purgative  medicines 
being  joined.  This  is  no  very  uncommon  cafe 
even  with  colis. 

The  figns  of  the  approach  of  this  difeafe,  are 
thrufting  out  of  the  nofe,  hoarfe  cough,  feveriili 
heat,  hot  breath,  heavy,  and  languid  eyes,  dif- 
ficulty in  deglutition.  A  fwelHng  appears  be- 
tween the  jaw-bones,  increafing  daily,  until 
the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  when  the  impofihuma- 
tion  breaks,  difcharging   a   large  quantity  of 

matter. 
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matter.  In  this  favourable  cafe,  nothing  more 
is  neceffary  than  to  clothe  the  head  well, 
anoint  the  abfcefs  twice  a  day  with  an  emol- 
lient  ointment,  and  perhaps  to  enlarge  the 
orifice,  in  a  fmall  degree,  when  the  matter  firft: 
appears,  and  to  heal  afterwards  with  campho- 
rated fpirits.  In  the  interim,  the  horfe's  diet 
fliould  be  foft  and  warm,  with  warm  water,  or 
white  water,  plenty  of  gruel,  and  the  falts  as 
occafion  may  demand. 

Should  the  diforder  arife  upward  among  the 
glands,  and  divide  itfelf  into  feveral  tumours, 
which  maturate  at  different  periods,  the  pro- 
grefs  and  cure  may  be  tedious  :  but  when  the 
abfcefs  is  formed  above,  nearly  about  the  head 
of  the  windpipe,  there  is  a  degree  of  danger, 
fmce  it  may  prevent  a  horfe  from  fwallowing 
for  feveral  days ;  and  if  fuppuration  be  long 
delayed,  a  fuffocation  may  enfue.  In  this  fitu- 
ation  the  eyes  will  be  fixed,  and  the  noftrils 
dilated,  as  in  -convulfion.  Running  at  the  nofe 
is  looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  fympto'm. 
Sometimes  the  fwelling  arifes  on  the  infide  of 
the  jaw-bone,  when  it  is  a  confiderable  time  in 
coming  to  maturity ;  and  the  difcharge  mufh 
be  evacuated  by  the  mouth. 

When  it  is  neceffary  to  promote  fuppuration 
by  art,  unguents  and  warm  fomentations,  ufed 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  are  preferable  to 
poultices  in  this  refped,  that  the  latter  are  apt 

to 
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to  become  cold,  and  by  their  repelling  effeft  in 
that  ftate,  to  undo  all  the  good  they  may  have 
previoufly  done,  a  difficulty  I  have  often  ex- 
perienced:  but  if  the  attendant  will  take  the 
pains  of  replacing  the  poultices,  the  inftant  they 
lofe  the  neceffary  degree  of  heat,  there  is  no 
method  half  fo  efficacious.  Receipts  for  poul- 
tices, embrocations,  unguents,  and  preparations 
of  various  kinds,  will  be  found  bv  a  reference  to 
the  Index. 

Should  the  difcharge  proceed  by  the  mouth, 
cleanfe  frequently  with  equal  parts  of  beft 
vinegar  and  fpirit  of  wine,  or  brandy,  diluted  a 
little  with  water,  and  fweetened  with  honey. 
Wafti  the  noflrils  with  the  fame,  paying  all  pof- 
fible  attention  to  cleanlinefs.  Ufe  no  prema- 
ture attempt  to  open  the  abfcefs,  but  ffiould 
nature  be  too  tardy,  a  depending  orifice  may 
be  made,  not  too  deep,  with  a  lighted  candle;  or 
preferably  with  a  fmall  pointed  cautery.  If  the 
fever  run  too  high,  bleed  once ;  (hould  it  be- 
come hectic  and  malignant,  orive  the  fever  drink 
before  prefcribed,  and  in  cafe  of  much  difcharge 
from  the  nofc,  that  the  horfe  appears  weakened, 
the  bark  with  red  wine  will  be  the  beft  refto- 
rative ;  or  llrong  deco6lions  of  guiacum  ren- 
dered palatable  with  raifms,  figs,  and  honey,  a 
quart  a  day  for  a  week  or  two.  *  Indurations  of 
the  glands  remaining  after  the  cure,  will  be  beft 
difperfed  by  ftrong  mercurial  unftion,  keeping 

the 
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the  horfe  fafe  from  cold  ;  and  mild  mercurial 
phyfic.  In  the  fame  manner  the  Vives  are  to 
be  treated. 

THE   YELLOWS, 

Or  JAUNDICE  of  the  human  fpecies,  is  a 
common  difeafe  amongft  horfes  and  horned 
cattle,  and  (bmetimes  affociated  with  other  ma- 
ladies, as  fever,  catarrh,  coHc.  The  idopathic, 
or  jaundice,  fimply  confidered,  is  the  primary 
effeft  of  an  obftruftion  in  the  common  gall- 
pipe  (for  the  horfe  has  no  gall-bladder)  from 
various  caufes,  by  which  the  bile,  or  great  part 
of  it,  inftead  of  taking  its  deftined  courfe  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  firft  of  the  fmall  guts, 
where  it  is  defigned  by  nature  to  blunt  and 
fheathe  the  acids  of  the  chyle,  regurgitates  into 
the  vena  cava,  thence  paffing  into  the  circu- 
lation, tinging  the  fluids  with  a  yellow  hue. 
The  fymptoms  are  fluggifl^inefs,  want  of  appe- 
tite, rough  coat,  lofs  of  flefh,  and  hollownefs  of 
flanks,  low  fever,  yellownefs  of  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  pale  or  brown  urine,  crude,  loofe,  and 
pale  excrement,  or  very  dark  coloured,  and  in 
fmall  balls. 

Should  the  difeafe  have  arifen  from  high 
keep  and  indigeflion,  for  want  of  air  and  ex- 
ercife,  or  timely  purgation,  and  the  horfe  be  in 
tolerable  ftrength,  begin  the  cure  by  once  mo- 
derate bleeding,  and  the  next  day  give  the  mild 

aloetic 
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aioetic  purge,  with  rhubarb,  turmeric,  and  faf- 
fron.  After  the  fetting  of  this  dofc,  proceed 
regularly  with  the  following  infufion,  until  the 
difeafe  fliall  fubmit,  which  in  a  favourable  and 
recent  cafe,  may  very  well  happen  in  a  week. 
The  INFUSION  :  Salt  of  tartar,  two  ounces  ; 
turmeric,  three  ounces;  faffron  and  foap  of 
tartar,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  filings  of  iron,  three 
ounces  ;  mix  in  a  gallon  of  beer  (porter  is  pre- 
ferable) and  infufe  in  a  ftone  bottle  corked  up 
two  or  three  days,  fliaking  frequently.  Strain 
off  from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  for  a  dofe, 
milk  warm,  every  morning  fafling. — Bracken. 

Or  :  Indian  rhubarb,  turmeric,  madder,  li- 
quorice root,  fal  polychreft,  in  powder,  equal 
quantities  ;  make  balls  with  caftile  foap  and 
honey.  A  common  fized  ball  twice  a  day. 
This  feldom  fails.  Glyfler  once  or  twice,  if 
needful.  Rowel.  Water-gruel.  Clothing.  Air. 
Walking  exercife.  Perhaps  another  mild  purge, 
or  flight  courfe  of  falts,  may  be  neceffary  to 
bring  the  horfe  into  good  working  condition. 

Should  the  difeafe  proceed  from  feverity  of 
labour,  and  chronic  obflruftions,  and  the  liver 
be  affe6led,  the  moft  powerful  chymical  deob- 
ftruents  will  be  required.  The  external  appear- 
ance of  the  horfe  will  fhew  the  flate  of  the  cafe 
but  too  plainly.  Preparations  of  fleel.  yEthiop's 
mineral,  or  the  antimonial  powder,  already 
given  in  a  former  Chapter,  rauft  be  tried  ;  but 
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the  adminiflration  of  thefe  ought  to  be  in  able 
profefiional  hands.  Gibfon  recommends  bleed- 
ings, from  the  inflammatory  ftate  in  which  he 
has  found  the  livers,  on  diffeftion  of  jaundiced 
horfes. 

Frequently  there  will  be  but  little  occafion 
for  medicine,  for  the  horfe  will  be  dead  in  two 
or  three  days  after  being  taken  from  work, 
when  the  liver  will  be  found  totally  decayed ; 
or  a  dark  fanious  difcharge  will  iflue  from  the 
nofe  and  mouth,  which  the  farriers  fay  is  the 
difeafe  changed  to  the  black  jaundice,  and 
which  is  incurable  :  I  have  feen  both  thefe  cafes 
repeatedly,  but  never  that  inflammatory  fpecies 
of  the  difeafe  which  Gibfon  fays  produces  deli- 
rium and  madnefs. 

The  inveterate  jaundice  may  with  the  utmoft 
propriety  take  the  denomination  of  consump- 
tion in  horfes ;  a  cafe  in  which  the  fuccefs  of 
a  long  courfe  of  medicine  would  by  no  means 
be  fo  certain  as  the  expence  and  trouble.  A 
fhort  courfe  well  advifed.  Salt  marfiies.  Straw- 
yard  with  carrots  and  lucern  hay. 

Dr.  Eagleton  Smith  records  a  cure  of  jaun- 
dice, fuppofed  to  originate  from  a  wound  in  the 
liver,  the  patient  being  a  foldier,  with  flieep's 
gall  and  water,  given  after  meals;  the  dofe, 
half  an  ounce  of  the  gall  frefli,  to  two  ounces 
water.  The  digeftive  power  had  been  totally 
deftroyed  by  the  difeafe.     From  a  number  of 
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cruel  experiments  on  living  animals,  and  fome 
others  equally  fuccefsful  and  fatisfa6lory  upon 
dead  ones,  which  ought  entirely  to  have  fuper- 
feded  the  neceffity  of  the  former,  the  Doftor 
has  brought  very  folid  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  gall,  not  the  gaftric  acid,  is  the  menftruum 
or  principle  of  digeftion  in  animals.  Gall  has 
beenlongprefcribedasaftomachic  upon  the  con- 
tinent; and  may,  in  all  probability,  as  a  powerful 
affiftant  in  digeftion,  be  found  an  efficacious  re- 
medy in  the  confumptions  of  men  or  horfes„ 


CHAP.  X. 

VERTIGO  —  STAGGERS  APOPLEXY  —  EPI- 
LEPSY OR   FALLING    EVIL — CONVULSIONS 
—  STAG     EVIL  —  LOCKED      JAW  — NIGHT- 
MARE. 

T  T  flTH  thefe  our  farriers  make  a  notable 
^  ^  confufion,  fince_  they  are  moft  of  them, 
to  ufe  Ofmer  s  words,  '*  no  more  than  fecondary 
*'  effefts,"  or  the  fymptoms  of  various  difeafes- 
This  conlideration  muft  fully  evince  the  folly 
of  depending  upon  advertifed  noftrums  for 
ftaggers  and  convulfions,  which  medicines  are 
generally  cephaHc  mixtures,  calculated  to  pal- 
liate fymptoms  in  fome  particular  cafes,  but  fel- 
dom,  or  with  extreme  uncertainty,  to  be  of  any 
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radical  ufe.  All  pretended  fecrets  for  the  cure 
of  thefe  dileafes,  muft  inftantly  appear,  to  any 
man  of  a  tolerable  (hare  of  medical  information, 
to  be  mere  impofition :  the  bell  fecret  (and  I 
am  forry  it  is  yet  a  fecret  among  many)  is  a 
diligent  obfervation  of  fymptoms,  and  a  fami- 
liarity with  the  praxis  and  methodus  viedendi 
of  the  befh  authors.  For  the  theory  of  apoplec- 
tic and  convulfive  difeafe  in  horfes,  I  refer  the 
juvenile  pra61itioner  to  Bracken  ;  for  the  prac- 
tic  and  method  of  cure,  to  Gibfon  and  Bartlet : 
there  he  will  find  ample  fatisfa61ion,  but  no- 
where elfe,  unlefs  he  meet  with  better  fuccefs 
than  I  have,  after  a  painful  fearch. 

Hippocrates  fays,  that  convulfions  may  pro- 
ceed either  from  fulnefs  or  emptinefs ;  from 
plethora  and  too  much  blood,  occafioned  by 
want  of  exercife  or  phyfic ;  or  from  e^^treme 
labour,  over  purgation,  long  watching,  fading, 
or  wounds.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  vertigo 
or  giddinefs,  which  may  arife  either  from  the 
turgefcency  and  tenfion  of  the  blood  veflels  in 
the  head,  or  the  dilatation  and  weaknefs  of  the 
veifels,  and  rarefaftion  of  the  blood ;  of  the 
latter  cafe  I  can  forrowfully  aifure  the  Reader, 
hand  inexpertus  loquor. 

The  idiopathic  staggers  in  horfes,  anfwers 
precifely  in  all  refpecls,  whether  of  caufe,  fymp- 
toms, or  confequence,  with  the  apoplexy  of  the 
human  fpccies.     The  proximate  caufe  of  the 

difeafe. 
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difeafe,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  ftagnation  of  the 
blood  in  the  plexus  c/ioroides,  and  other  fmall 
vefTels  of  the  brain,  which  preffing  upon  the 
origin  of  the  nerves^  impedes  the  aaion  of  the 
animal  fpirits,  and  puts  a  fudden  ftop  to  the 
funaions  of  hfe.  The  remote  caufes  are,  ge- 
nerally, over-fulnefs,  richnefs,  or  fluggiflmefs  of 

the  blood. 

The  HEAD-ACH  in  horfes,  mentioned  by  all 
the  old  writers,  is  generally  a  prelude  to  the 
ftaggers,  as  is  alfo  vertigo  or  giddinefs  (for- 
merly called  the  STURDY  or  turnsick)  which 
fymptom  makes  its  appearance  on  their  firft 
being  led  into  the  air  from  the  liable.  The 
figns  of  the  head-ache  are,  hanging  down  of 
the  head,  drooping  of  the  ears,  dull  and  watery 
eyes,  dropping  of  urine,  and  coftivenefs.  Pro- 
bably the  pain  of  the  head  and  vertigo  arife,  at 
firft,  merely  from  aflbciation  with  the  nervous 
coat  of  the  ftomach,  the  original  feat  of  the  ob- 
ftruaion,  which  being  negleaed,  it  at  laft  reaches 
the  brain,  and  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy,  or  ftaggers, 
is  the  immediate  confequence.  The  horfe  falls 
fuddenly,and  although  fometimes  the  paroxifm 
will  in  feven  or  eight  minutes  exhauft  itfelf,  and 
the  animal  recover,  and  arife  without  aftiftance; 
yet,  in  many  cafes,  unlefs  timely  relief  were  af- 
forded by  opening  a  vein  (the  only  remedy) 
death  would  be  the  confequence  in  a  very  ftiort 
fpace.  The  fit  is  fometimes  attended  with  ftrong 

and 
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and  violent  convulfion,  at  others  not ;  in  the 
firft  cafe,  the  animal  rolls  and  beats  himfelf  in 
a  frightful  manner;  otherwife  he  lies  on  his 
fide  groaning,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  heav- 
ing violently  at  the  flanks,  his  eyes  and  tail  fet^ 
flefh  trembling  and  convulfed. 

I  have  feen  various  cafes  of  daggers  ;  the  laft 
was  as  follows  :  Walking  up  Fleet-ftreet,  I  ob- 
ferved  a  crowd  of  people  wonderfully  diverted 
with  the  agonies  of  a  cart-horfe  beating  himfelf 
almoft  to  pieces,  in,  I  think,  the  moll  violent 
convulfions  I  ever  witneffed.  He  threw  himfelf 
repeatedly  upon  the  foot-path,  and  was  very 
near  going  headlong  into  a  flnop.  To  my 
aftonifhment,  the  fellows  who  feemed  to  belong 
to  the  horfe,  took  no  fleps  whatever  towards 
his  recovery,  but  were  making  themfelves  as 
merry,  with  the  reft  of  the  mob,  as  though  they 
were  enjoying  the  humane,  confiderate,  and 
harmlefs  diverfion  of  hunting  a  miferable  and 
forlorn  difcarded  dog,  with  a  cannifter  tied  to 
his  tail.  It  was  impoifible  for  me  to  be  filent — 
I  called  out  fo  often,  "  Why  don't  you  bleed 
"  the  horfe  in  the  mouth  ?"  that  a  tall  fellow, 
with  a  whip  on  his  flioulder,  took  offence  at  my 
importunity,  and  turning  to  me  with  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  contempt  was  exceedingly 
well  depi6led,  interrupted  me  with,  "  Bleed  your 
'^  fifter  ! — And  pray  now,  what  do  you  know 
-*  about  the  matter? — don't  you  fee  that  the 

"  horfe 
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-■  horfe  has  got  the  mad-ftaggers,  and  muft  die.'' 
Well  knowing  my  own  foible,  and  that  I  had 
no  hand  at  a  retort,  I  remained  filent.    Prefent- 
iy   the  violence   of  the  fit  abated,  the  horfe 
ftretched  himfelf  out,  (baking  and  groamng  ter- 
ribly, and  with  the  almoft  certain  indications  ot 
the  infufficiency  of  nature  to  free  herfelf  with- 
out affiftance.     The  carter  now  (landing  by  his 
horfe's  head,  I  determined  to  make  one  more 
e(ray,  and  the  anecdote  of  a  certain  great  man 
on  (hipboard ;  and  '^  extingui(h  that  illumma- 
"  tion,"  coming  that  moment  acrofs  my  mmd, 
I  refolved  alfo  not  to  make  a  fimilar  blunder. 
Accordingly  putting  myfelf  in  the  mod  favour- 
able  pofture  to  obtain  a  hearing,  I  bawled  out 

as  loud  as  I  was  able,  «  your you 

«  thick-fcuUed  fon  of  a  ,  why  don't  you 

"  cut  the  bars  of  the  horfe's  mouth  and  be 

"  to  you  ?"  I  (hall  never  forget  it— thefe  flow- 
ers of  the  mother  tongue  operated  upon  the 
fellow's  auditory  nerves  like  a  charm  ;  he  juft 
caft  a  kind  of  vacant  look  towards  the  place 
whence  the  voice  proceeded,  whilft  his  hand 
mechanically  (lid  down  to  his  pocket ;  out  came 
his  knife,  and  after  a  little  aukward  (umbling, 
he  drew  blood  in  the  roof  of  the  horfe's  mouth. 
The  iffue  of  the  blood  relieved  the  preflure  on 
the  nerves  inlfantaneoufly,  and  the  horfe  giving 
three  or  four  fobs,  was  upon  his  legs  in  lefs  than 
five  minutes ;  and  was  led  daggering  away  to  a 

farrier. 
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farrier,  to  receive,  I  fuppofe,  a  cordial  drink, 
by  way  of  preparing  him  for  another  fit,  I 
could  not  help  malicioufly  afking  my  old  an- 
tagonift,  the  tail  man  with  the  whip,  whether 
all  horfes  died  of  the  mad-daggers  ?  "  Well, 
"  Mr.  Wife-acre,"  replied  this  acute  fophifter 
of  the  liable,  "  dont  you  fee  the  horfe  had  not 

the  mad-ftaggers,  or  he  would  not  have  got 

over  it."  What  a  public  lofs,  that  fuch  a 
genius  had  not  been  bred  a  lawyer  or  a  po- 
litician !  The  horfe  appeared  to  be  high-fed  and 
full. of  blood,  and  had  been  ftrained  hard  in 
drawing  a  heavy  load,  in  all  probability,  imme- 
diately upon  a  full  feed. 

This,  like  the  colic,  is  plainly  the  difeafe  of 
neglefted  evacuations ;  and  an  immenfe  load  of 
faeces  or  dung  retained  in  the  intellines,  is  gene- 
rally one  of  the  mofl  powerful  caufes.'  Cart- 
horfes  particularly,  will  always  be  fubje6l  to 
fuch  maladies,  unlefs  they  are  occafionally 
purged  ;  but  ve7iienti  occurrite  niorbo  has  been 
echoed  by  every  writer  hnce  Hippocrates,  to  no 
manner  of  purpofe. 

I  am  fuppofing  a  cafe  of  fimple  apoplexy 
from  plethora,  and  the  fubjeft  ftrong,  and  full 
of  humours.  To  grooms  and  farriers,  fhould 
any  fuch  honour  me  with  a  perufal,  I  muft  note 
here,  that  I  do  not  mean  corrupt  or  tainted 
humours,  but  merely  a  fuperabundance  of  the 
animal  juices,  in   their  natural  ftate.     Attend 

firft 
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full  to  the  raofl  urgent  fymptom,  which  being 
palHated,  dehberate  on  the  caufe,  and  the  mod 
proper  means  of  a  radical  cure.  Bleed  plenti- 
fullv,  and  in  feveral  parts  at  once,  if  need  be, 
from  two  quarts,  even  to  five  or  fix,  according 
to  circumftances.  Repeat,  in  a  iefs  quantity, 
next  day  if  required.  If  the  horfe  be  call,  raife 
his  head  and  flioulders  with  a  trufs  of  draw. 
The  fit  over,  featons  may  be  made  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  body.  Laxative  glyfters,  morning 
and  night ;  backraking  previoufly.  Salined 
water  or  drinks.  Water-gruel  plenty,  and 
maflies.  If  the  horfe  dill  appear  dull  and  heavy 
about  the  head,  blow  up  his  noftrils,  with  a 
longflender  pipe,  half  an  egg-fnell  full  of  finely 
powdered  afar  a  bacca,  two  or  three  nights  the 
lafh  thing,  and  keep  him  from  catching  cold. 
Walking  exercife.  After  a  week,  a  brifl^^  aloetic 
purge :  the  following  week,  begin  a  courfe  of 
alterative  balls,  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  ^.gg, 
morning  and  night ;  a  fortnights  or  month's 
continuance  may  fuifice.  One  ounce  of  native 
cinnabar,  mixed  with  half  a  pound  of  the  cor- 
dial ball,  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Bracken.  I 
have  not  obferved  this  cafe  to  require  the  affifi- 
ance  of  any  nervous  or  cephalic  medicines. 

In    INFLAMMATION     OF     THE     BRAIN,   AND 

DELIRIUM,  copious  and  frequent  bleedings, 
glyfters,  and  the  ufe  of  nitre,  to  the  amount  of 
from  fix  to  eight  ounces  in  a  day,  are  the  only 

dependance. 
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dependance.    Blundevil  fays  he  has  feen  a  mad 
horfe  bite  the  flefh  from  his  own  fhoulders. 

Gibfon  defcribes  the  fymptom  of  a  horfe 
rearing  up,  and  falhng  back,  on  the  approach 
or  any  one  to  handle  his  head,  referring  the 
caufe  to  water  in  the  ventricle,  which  from  the 
ereft  polition  of  the  head,  flowing  backward, 
caufes  a  fudden  preffure  and  weight  on  the 
cerebellum  and  origin  of  the  nerves.  He  fays 
young  horfes  are  moft  liable.  I  have  feen  one 
or  two  inftances  of  this,  which  the  farriers  call- 
ed the  megrim.  I  w^as  not  clearly  fatisfied, 
that  the  head  was  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  if 
fo,  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  frequent  moderate 
bleedings,  fetons,  or  rowels,  and  the  medicines 
prefcribed  generally  in  convulfions  and  epilepfy, 
mufl  be  indicated. 

In  genera],  the  epilepsy  is  rather  to  be 
referred  to  a  \veak  caufe  and  to  inanition,  than 
to  plethora.  The  convulfions  do  not  always 
proceed  originally  from  the  head,  but  from 
aflbciation  with  fome  other  affected  part.  The 
caufes,  immediate  or  remote,  may  be  conllitu- 
tional  debility,  exceflive  exertion,  labour  unac- 
cullomed,  or  too  long  continued. without  the 
neceffary  remiffions.  The  common  figns  are, 
reeling  and  daggering,  eyes  fixed,  infenfibility 
to  every  thing,  turning  round,  fudden  falling 
down,  convulfions  fucceeded  by  ftillnefs,  infen- 
fibility  as   if  death    were    approaching,    \tg?, 

ft  retched 
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itretched  out  (lifr  and  immoveable,  trembling 
and  working  at  the  flanks  ;  horfes  will  fome- 
times  continue  in  this  ftate  for  feveral  hours, 
and  at  lafl:  arile  of  themfelves  :  a  dry  white  foam 
in  the  mouth  is  generally  a  favourable  fymp^ 
tom,  indicating  the  termination  of  the  fit. 

The  cure :  Bleeding  according  to  ftrength ; 
but  here  the  utmofl  precaution  is  neceffary, 
for  as  in  the  apoplexy  from  pUtJiora,  and  a 
fuperabundance  of  the  material  of  life,  too  free 
a  ufe  of  the  lancet  can  fcarcely  be  made,  fo  in 
cafes  of  exhauftion,  even  a  fmall  trefpafs  on  the 
quantity  of  blood,  is  not  repaired  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  Body  to  be  kept  foluble  by 
glyflers.  The  following  ball  and  drink,  to  be 
given  once  or  twice  a  day  at  firfl ;  afterwards, 
once  in  two  or  three  days,  until  the  cellation  of 
the  difeafe.  Afafcetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  Ruflia 
cailor  pounded,  and  Venice  turpentine,  each 
two  drachms ;  diapente,  one  ounce ;  make  the 
ball  with  honey  and  oil  of  amber. 

For  the  drink  to  wash  down  the 
BALL.  Take  pennyroyal  and  mifletoe,  each  a 
large  handful ;  valerian  root,  one  ounce ;  li- 
quorice, half  an  ounce  ;  faffron_,  two  drachms ; 
infufe  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  two  hours, 
pour  off.  Or,  the  following  may  be  ufed  if 
neceffary,  to  warm  and  invigorate  the  blood. 
Caflor  and  afafcetida,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 

rue 
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rue  and  pennyroyal,  of  each  a  large  handful  , 
filings  of  iron  tied  up  in  a  bag,  half  a  pound  ; 
infufe  in  two-quarts  boiling  water,  and  keep  the 
infufion  clofe  covered  by  itfelf.  Then  take 
Virginia  fnakeweed,  contrayerva  and  valerian, 
each  half  an  ounce ;  faffron  and  cochineal,  each 
two  drachms  ;  infufe  in  a  quart  of  white  wine 
(or  fine  found  old  ale)  in  the  fun,  or  by  the 
fire  fide,  covered,  twenty-four  hours.  Mix  a 
pint  of  the  firfl;  infufion  and  a  gill  of  the 
tinfture  for  a  dofe  once  a  day,  or  oftner,  if  re- 
quired. 

The  above  forms  are  from  Gibfon,  the  firft 
who  prefcribed  medicines  of  this  clafs  for  horfes 
in  the  flaggers,  which  were  afterwards  highly 
approved  by  Dr.  Bracken,  who  only  objected 
to  the  expence.  Out  of  this  profufion  of  me- 
dicines, which  I  have  put  down  for  form  fake, 
the  judicious  praftitioner  may  fele6l  feme  of  real 
efficacy  ;  and  in  mofl:  cafes  of  this  kind,  lauda- 
dum,  or  tinfture  of  opium,  in  any  convenient 
cephalic  drink,  may  fucceed.  Myrrh  and  am- 
moniacum  are  alfo  recommended  by  Gibfon. 

Should  the  yellows  be  aflbciated  with  con- 
vulfions,  or  more  properly,  the  former  be  at- 
tended with  convulfions  ;  the  fpecific  medicines, 
and  treatment  for  each,  mufi:  in  courfe  be 
joined, 

STAG- 
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This  ftag-evil,  tetanus,  or  cramp,  is  fome- 
times  fo  univerfal  and  lading,  that  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  deemed  idiopathic  convulfion  in 
horfes.  As  to  the  locked  jaw,  or  tetanus  trif- 
mus,  it  is  a  fymptom  or  affeftion  arifing  from 
fympathy,  or  confent  of  parts,  generally  with  a 
wounded  tendon.  A  year  or  two  fince,  a 
horfe-dealer,  driving  his  chaife  near  town,  his 
horfe  picked  up  a  nail,  which  penetrated  fo 
deep,  that  he  was  inftantly  feized  with  the  lock- 
ed jaw,  or  in  the  common  phrafe,  became  jaw- 
fet.     I  believe  the  horfe  died  in  a  day  or  two. 

Gibfon  fpeaks  as  follows  of  the  ftag-evil. 
He  has  known  horfes  clear  their  racks  in  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  drink  their  water, 
and  eat  their  ufual  allowance  of  corn ;  and  yet, 
in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  have  had  their  mouths 
clofe  (hut  up,  and  their  whole  bodies  con- 
vulfed. 

"  As  foon  as  a  horfe  is  feized  in  this  manner, 
'*  his  head  is  raifed  with  his  nofe  towards  his 
rack,  his  ears  prick'd  up,  and  his  tail  cock'd, 
looking  with  an  eagernefs  as  an  hungry  horfe, 
when  hay  is  put  down  to  him,  or  like  a  high 
"  fpirited  horfe  when  he  is  put  upon  his  mettle 
"  —his  neck  grows  ftiff,  cramped,  and  almoft 
*'  immoveable ;  and  if  he  lives  in  this  condi- 
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tion  a  few  days,  knots  and  ganglions  will 
arife  in  the  tendinous  parts  ;  all  the  mufcles 
will  be  cramped,  legs  ftiff,  wide  and  ftraddling, 
as  if  the  horfe  were  nailed  to  the  pavement ; 
fliin  drawn  tight  in  all  parts,  eyes  fixed,  fcarce 
any  ability  to  walk  ;  fnorts  and  fneezes  often, 
which  fymptom  increafes  till  he  drops  dead, 
which  happens  in  a  few  days." 
I  have  already  fpoken  of  cramp  as  occafion- 
ed  by  cold  ;  the  ancient  veterinarians  were  no 
ftrangers  to  this  accident.  Theomnejius  de- 
fcribes  his  favourite  horfe  to  have  been  univer- 
fally  cramped  and  jaw-fet,  from  pafling  the 
mountains  in  a  deep  fnow  ;  which  he  cured  by 
railing  a  diaphorefis  in  the  horfe,  with  a  large 
fire  in  the  liable,  and  by  anointing  his  body 
with  a  ftrange  compofition  of  an  immenfe 
number  of  articles,  called  Acopum. 

Gibfon  fuppofed  the  ftag-evil  to  proceed 
frequently  from  worms,  or  ulcerations  and  im- 
pofthumes  in  the  midriflF,  or  other  principal 
bowels.  Of  the  methods  of  cure,  the  external 
chiefly  remains  to  be  treated.  Bleed  plenti- 
fully or  otherwife,  according  to  circumftances. 
Rub  into  the  cheeks,  temples,  neck,  fhoulders, 
fpines  of  the  back  and  loins,  or  wherever 
is  the  greatefl:  contra6lion,  the  following  lini- 
ment. Nerve  ointment  four  ounces;  oint- 
ment of  marfhmallows,  fix  ounces ;    muftard- 

feed 
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feed  ground,  and  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  each 
two  ounces ;  oil  of  amber  two  ounces  ;  make 
the  liniment  thin  with  camphorated  fpirits. 

Or,  as  a  cheap,  liniment,  muftard-feed  frefh 
ground,  with  camphorated  fpirits. 

To  perform  the  fri6lion  fufficiently,  and  with 
effeft,  will  require  the  exertions  of  two  men, 
for  unlefs  there  be  almoft  continual  rubbing 
in  a  dangerous  cafe,  the  contraction  and  infen- 
fibility  increafes,  and  many  horfes  have  been  fo 
loft. 

Other  FORMS  of  liniment.  Ethereal  oil 
of  turpentine  (or  the  common)  four  ounces ; 
nerve  ointment,  and  oil  of  bay,  each  two 
ounces ;  camphor  rubbed  fine  one  ounce ;  rec- 
tified oil  of  amber,  three  ounces ;  tinfture  of 
cantharides,  one  ounce.  Or.  Soap  liniment, 
four  ounces  ;  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  and  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  each  one  ounce.     Mix. 

Warm  bath,  or  sweating  in  a  hot- 
house, WELL  CLOTHED.  No  violcuce  muft 
be  ufed  to  force  open  the  mouth,  which  will 
exafperate  all  the  fymptoms,  perhaps  induce 
delirium.  Nutritive  glyfters.  Laxative  and 
cephalic  ditto.  In  a  very  bad  cafe,  Gibfon  had 
great  fuccefs  with  crude  opium,  injeded  half 
an  ounce  in  a  glyfter,  which  he  afterwards  fol- 
lowed up  (the  mouth  opening  a  little)  with  a 
ball  of  an  ounce  of  Matthews 's  pill,  and  two 
drachms  afafxtidai   wafhed  down  with  warm 

gruel. 
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gruel.  I  fiiould  fuppofe  camphor  and  nitre  in 
a  glyfter,  probable  to  be  attended  with  good 
efFetts  in  this  cafe,  and  would  recommend  re- 
peated trials  of  it.  Should  they  be  joined  with  • 
the  opium,  or  laudanum,  or  warm  ipiced  wine  ? 
The  intent  is  to  ftimulate,  to  excite  warmth 
and  fenfibility,  and  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  difcharge  of  cold  water  upon  a  locked  jaw 
has  been  tried,  but  with  very  ill  fuccefs.  The 
above  cure  was  completed  with  feveral  mild  alo- 
etic  purges,  in  which  were  joined  afafxtida,  am- 
momacum,  and  fafiPron  ;  Gibfon  remarking,  that 
the  common  plantation  aloe  was  more  apt  to 
create,  than  cure  nervous  diforders. 

Of  the  Palsy  in  horfes,  having  no  expe- 
rience, I  have  nothing  farther  to  fay,  than  that 
I  fuppofe  the  foregoing  remedies  applicable 
thereto.  The  fame  of  the  Lethargy  or 
Sleepy  Evil;  this  lafL  in  a  horfe  full  of  cold, 
vifcid  juices,  will  be  cured  by  bleeding,  rowels, 
infufions  of  the  herbs,  with  muftard,  horfe- 
radifli,  and  parfley,  acidulated  with  cremor 
tartar,  and  fweetened  with  honey.  Briflv  purge 
of  aloes  and  jalap,  or  a  mercurial  purge.  Cin- 
nabar balls.  It  Ihould  be  remembered  always 
to  acidulate  the  cooling  herb  drinks  with 
cremor  tartar  or  lemon  juice,  as  otherwife  they 
pall  and  difguft  the  ftomachs  of  horfes ;  and 
that  generally,  infufions  in  boiling  water,  are  to 
be  preferred  to  decoBions. 

There 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hoiies  are  fre- 
quently troubled  with  the  Asthma  noctur- 
NUM,  Incubus,  or  Nightmare,  the  fymp- 
toms  of  which  arc  thofe  profufe  fweats,  and 
tv/iflingand  diflievelling  of  the  mane,  difcover- 
ed  at  their  uprifing  in  the  morning,  which  the 
country  fellows  of  old  attributed  to  the  jockey- 
fhip  and  hard  poft-\Nork  of  Oberon  and  his 
queen.  The  caufe,  a  denfe  and  fizy  blood, 
and  inteftinal  accumulation.  It  is  one  of  the 
falutary  warnings  of  beneficent  nature,  which 
is  not  always  neglefted  with  impunity.  Vene- 
fedion.     Purgatives.     Exercifc.     Grafs. 
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CHAP.  XL 

ON  LOSS  OF  APPETITE  —  BULIMIA,  O'K 
CRAVING  APPETITE  —  COSTIVENESS  — 
LAX  OR  SCOURING — MOLTEN  GREASE — 
HIDEBOUND  AND  SURFEIT — WARBLES — 
MANGE  — FARCY —  PLICA  POLONICA  — 
BROPSY — WORMS. 


LOSS   OF   APPETITE. 

'TpHIS  arifes  either  from  errors  in  diet  and 
^  management,  want  of  grafs,  or  from  con- 
flitutional  or  acquired  debility.  If  the  digeflive 
powers  of  the  horfe  have  been  overburdened 
with  accumulated  feeds  of  corn,  and  at  the 
fame  time  evacuations  and  exercife  negle61ed, 
nothing  may  be  required  farther  than  the  op- 
pofite  management.  Maflies  for  fome  days. 
Courfe  of  falts  and  cremor  tartar ;  afterwards 
an  aloetic  purge. 

If  a  weak  cafe,  a  run  at  grafs,  and  the  mild- 
efl;  purging  eourfe  on  return.  Gibfon  advifes 
to  add  to  the  purge  of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  two 
drachms  of  elixir  proprietatis.  After  the  ope- 
ration of  each  purge,  to  give  the  following 
drink,  warmed  in  cold  weather. 

Take 
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Take  a  large  handful  of  guiacum  fhavings  ; 
pomegranate  bark,  and  baluflines  bruifed,  each 
one  ounce ;  galangels  and  liquorice  root  diced, 
each  half  an  ounce ;  boil  in  two  quarts  forge 
water  to  three  pints,  and  whilfh  warm,  infufe  in 
the  deco6lion  two  drachms  fafFron,  and  half  an 
ounce  diafcordium.  It  makes  two  drinks.  Or* 
Chalybeate  beer  with  bitters  (fee  Index)  once 
a  day.  Loofe  liable.  Walking  exercife,  or 
daily  turning  out  in  yard  or  paddock. 

I  have  fpoken  elfewhere  of  the  conftitutional 
appetites  of  horfes.  Some  are  oEP  their  fto- 
mach  at  moulting,  or  fhedding  their  coats, 
when  they  require  a  fomewhat  warmer  regi- 
men and  comfortable  mafhes,  with  cordial  ball 
daily.  Mares,  in  their  horfing  time,  will  fome- 
times  lofe  their  appetite,  when  a  gentle  faline 
courfe  is  good,  and  afterwards  cordial  balls, 
once  a  day  for  a  week.  Crib-biting  may 
deilroy  the  appetite,  or  induce  bulimia.  The 
only  cure  of  that  vice  is  to  leave  nothing  in  the 
way  to  be  laid  hold  on,  as  in  a  loofe  flail  with 


no  rack  or  mans^er. 


Solleyfel,  who  was  a  mofl  diligent  and  accu- 
rate obferver,  pretends  horfes  fometimes  lofe 
their  (lomachs,  from  "  little  worms  lodged 
"  within  the  lips,  above  and  below,  which 
"  caufe  fuch  an  itching,  that  he  is  continually 
"  rubbing  his  lips  againfl  the  manger.  Thefe 
"  worms  appear  like   little   pufhes  when  you 

E  E  2  "  turn 
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"  turn  back  the  lips,  and  are  diflodged  by 
*'  cutting  the  uppermoft  fl^in,  where  they  ap- 
"  pear,  with  a  fharp  knife,  and  rubbing  w^ith 
"  fait  and  vinegar,''  I  have  frequently  noticed 
horfes  rubbing  their  lips  againfh  the  manger  in 
the  manner  mentioned  by  this  writer,  but  can 
pretend  to  no  acquaintance  with  the  lip- 
worms. 

BULIMIA,  OR  CRAVING  APPETITE., 

Horfes  addifted  to  this,  are  commonly  fly  led 
FOUL  FEEDERS  '.  It  may  arife  from  an  acid  or 
acrimonious  juice  in  the  ffomach,  the  confe- 
quence  of  indigeflion,  and  this  may  have  for 
its  caufe  either  over  repletion  and  want  o[ 
exei^cife,  or  debility  of  the  organs  of  digef- 
tion. 

The  proper  cure  is  t6  cleanfe  the  firft  pal- 
fages  with  abforbents  and  purgatives,  and 
fliould  the  difeafe  arife  from  debility,  to  ufe 
corroborants,  as  direfled  in  the  laft  cafe.  Of 
abforbents,  none  equal  magnefia  and  fait  of 
tartar,  as  they  evacuate  as  well  as  abforb, 
whereas  chalk,  and  the  teftaceous  powders,  are 
apt  to  leave  a  load  upon  the  ftomach  ;  but  in 
weak  cafes,  joined  with  loofenefs,  thefe  latter 
are  preferable.  To  the  purge.  No.  6,  join 
diapente,  one  ounce  and  half. 

PIcrfes  in  this  flate  will  eat  clay,  wail,  or 
dirt,  wet  foul  litter,  or  even  the  dung  of  other 

horfes. 
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horfes.  Keep  the  flail  clean,  with  frefli  litter. 
In  fome  horfes  this  conllant  defire  of  eatincr  is 
merely  a  habit,  and  of  no  great  confequence, 
fince  you  can  regulate  their  diet  at  will,  and 
they  can  fcarcely  devour  clean  flraw  enough  to 
injure  them. 

CosTiVENESS,  fee  Chap.  vii.  p.  273. 

LAX  OR  SCOURING,  OR  DIARRHEA. 

There  is  a  nervous  diarrhaea  in  horfes,  which 
I  hinted  at  before ;  thofe  fubje6l  to  it  are  gene- 
rally young,  and  of  a  weak  and  irritable  habit : 
it  attends  them  only  whilft  in  work,  w^hen  thev 
feldom  carry  any  flefli ;  the  complaint  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  medicine,  but  will  fometimes 
fubfide  fpontaneoufly,  after  a  k\v  years  ufe. 
Many  years  ago  I  had  a  favourite  young 
horfe  fubjeft  to  this  defect,  with  which  I  made 
the  grand  medical  tour  to  no  fort  of  purpofe, 
the  only  refuit  was,  the  nag  whiHl  at  play  was 
always  fat  as  bacon,  and  very  firm  in  body  ;  but 
a  week's  work  reduced  his  flefh,  and  caufed  him 
to  dung  like  a  cow.  Thefe  delicate  horfes 
require  great  care  and  dietetic  attention  to 
render  them  of  much  uic.  Strong  nutriment, 
but  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time.  Good 
old  dried  beans  in  their  oats,  lucern  or  the 
hardeft  and  bed  upland  hay  ;  rice  maflies,  car- 
rots, occafional  runs  at  grais. 

The  fcouring  in  horles  which  requires  and 

admits 
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admits  a  remedy,  may  arife  from  various 
caufes:  from  an  acrimonious  ichor  in  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  occafioned  by  the  fer- 
mentation and  fudden  diflblution  of  excrement 
long  retained  ;  from  the  folution  of  perfpirable 
matter  thrown  upon  the  lower  bowels,  on  occa- 
fion  of  drinking  cold  water  when  hot,  or  other 
caufes  of  cold ;  from  coUiquation  of  the  fatty 
fubftance  of  the  body  in  being  over  heated  by 
exceflive  labour,  efpecially  when  out  of  condi- 
tion ;  or  laftly,  diarrha^a  may  be  a  concomitant, 
or  termination  of  difeafe. 

As  to  the  cure,  it  is  a  general  rule  never  to 
exhibit  aftringents,  or  to    attempt  to  flop    a 
flux  in  the  commencement,  fince  the  difcharge 
may  be  merely  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve 
herfelf  from  a  morbid  load.     Gentle  laxatives 
are  rather  indicated,  and  rhubarb  from  its  car- 
diac  and  fub-aflringent   quality,  is  the  (heetr 
anchor  in  this  cafe,  which  I  may  wiih  truth 
obferve  is  very  familiar  to  me.     In  common 
cafes,  and  indeed  generally,  aftringents  are  by 
no    means    necellary,   the   effe6l    and    proper 
caufe  ceafing  together;  but  fliould  the  purging 
continue  until  the  healthy  humours  begin  to 
be  evacuated,  and  the  animal  become  weak  in 
confequence,  no  time  ought  to  be  loft  in  at- 
tempting to  ftay  the  flux.     Solleyfel  fixes  the 
period  of  v/aiting  to   three  days,  when  he  fays 
the  horfe  will  begin  to  lofe  his  appetite. 

The 
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The      LAXATIVE     AND     S  UB  -  ASTR  INGEN  T 

BALL  OR  DRINK  :  Take  one  ounce  line  Tur- 
key rhubarb,  frefli  powdered,  lenitive  eleSuary, 
two  ounces ;  ginger  finely  powdered,  two 
drachms  ;  ball  with  fifted  oat-flour,  or  make  a 
drink  with  gruel.  To  be  given  every  other 
day  three  times.  The  night  after  the  opera- 
tion of  each  dofe  the  following  drink  may  be 
given  warm,  if  circum fiances  appear  to  require 
it.  Diafcordium  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
in  either  a  tea  made  of  mint,  fage,  chamomile, 
and  dried  red  rofes  ;  or  ale,  or  gruel. 

But  fhouid  the  difeafe  turn  out  too  powerful 
for  thefe  remedies,  and  the  fcouring  continue 
with  griping  pains,  lofs  of  appetite,  heaving  at 
the  flanks,  and  fever,  an  efficacious  refl;ringent 
courfe  muft  be  adapted,  both  in  the  medicines 
given  at  the  mouth,  and  frequent  glyfters. 

Restringent  Glyster  :  Oak  bark,  four 
ounces ;  tormentil-root,  two  ounces  ;  chamo- 
mile, two  handfuls ;  burnt  hartfliorn,  three 
ounces  ,•  boil  in  three  quarts  forge  water  to 
two  ;  ftrain  off,  and  add  two  ounces  diafcor- 
dium ;  four  ounces  of  flarch  or  ground-rice ; 
and  half  a  drachm  of  opium.  This  quantity 
may  ferve  once  or  twice  according  to  circum- 
ilances.     Repeat  once  a  day. 

The  DRINK,  to  be  exhibited  daily:  Take 
anifeeds,  carraways,  and  lefTer  cardamoms,  one 
ounce  each ;  juniper-berries,  four  ounces ;  biuife 

and 
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and  put  them  into  five  pints  mint  water,  adding 
diafcordium,  one  ounce  ;  boil  to  three  pints; 
drain,  and  add  good  old  Port  half  a  pint,  or 
ilrong  beer,  fweeten  with  treacle.  In  cafe  of 
much  pain  and  twitching  in  the  bowels,  two 
fpoonfuls  oF  laudanum  may  be  added. 

The  diafcordium,  or  fpecies  of  fcordium,  is 
compofed  of  fuch  a  variety  of  cordial,  aroma- 
tic, and  alirinsent  ingredients,  that  it  faves 
trouble,  and  is  of  equal  efficacy  with  the  mode 
of  prefcribing  a  number  of  various  articles  of 
{imilar  intent :  it  may  be  given  in  balls  com- 
pounded  with  prepared  chalk  and  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies. Mafhes  of  m.alt  and  rice  mixed,  fhould 
be  allowed,  water  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  mixed  with  rice  gruel,  or  folution  of  gum 
arabic. 

I  have  not  heard  that  horfes  are  fubje6l  to 
dyfenteries,  but  in  cafe  of  a  flux  of  blood  with 
the  excrement,  Bartlet  prefcribes  the  following 
drink.  Diafcordium  and  French  bole,  one 
ounce  each  ;  Ipecacuhan  powdered,  two 
drachms ;  opium  half  a  drachm  ;  diffolve  in  a 
pint  of  warm  ale,  or'  Port  and  water,  and  give 
it  twice  a  day.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
begin  with  half  the  quantity  of  diafcordium. 
In  cafe  of  a  lientery,  or  voiding  chyle  with 
thie  excrement,  or  the  aliment  unchanged, 
bark  and  bitters  (fee  Index)  muft  be  brought 
forward  in  aid  of  the  other  medicines.     Or. 

The 
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The  following  Infusion,  from  Bracken.  Take 
zedoary  and  gentian  half  an  ounce  each ; 
orange  peel,  and  Winter's  bark,  one  ounce 
each  ;  fine  nnyrrh  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
flowers  of  chamomile  and  lefler  centaury,  each 
half  a  hanv-iful  ;  mace  and  cloves  two  drachms 
each.  Beat  all  grofsly  together,  and  infufe 
two  days  in  a  gallon  of  good  Port,  or  flrong 
beer,  cold.  Dofe,  one  pint  every  morning, 
milk-warm,  adding  two  ounces  fyrup  of  dried 
rofes  to  every  dofe, 

MOLTEN-GREASE,  OR  BODY  FOUNDER. 

This  is  a  colliquation  or  general  melting  of 
the  adeps  ox  fatty  fubftance  of  the  body,  great 
part  of  which  is  abforbed,  and  thrown  upon 
the  blood,  and  upon  the  inteftines,  whence  it 
is  voided  with  the  excrement.  The  horfe 
muft  needs,  be  fubjeft  to  this  malady  in  a  great- 
er degree  than  mod  other  animals,  from  his 
natural  propenfity  to  acquire  fat  in  a  fliort 
time,  whence  Dr.  Anderfon  is  inclined  to  prefer 
horfe-flefli  to  beef  for  the  fliambles.  This 
difeafe  has  ever  been  more  frequent  upon  the 
continent  than  with  us,  and  it  may  eafdy  be 
difcovered  from  Bracken's  writing,  that  he  had 
never  feen  it.  I  have^  repeatedly  fceii  it,  but 
not  in  any  very  dangrerous  form.  The  blood 
of  a  horfe  taken  up-  from  grafs  will  not  only 
have  a  greafy  pellicle  or  flvin  upon  it,  but  will 

cut 
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cut  fever  al  inches  deep  in  fat ;  this  being  of  a 
loofe  and  unfubftantial  texture,  and  not  firm 
like  the  pinguedo  or  fuet,  no  wonder  it  will 
fufe,  and  be  fet  afloat  by  extraordinary  heat 
and  violent  exertion. 

Having,  in  the  words  above,  now  given  in 
Italics,  exprefled  my felf  inaccurately,  from  inad- 
vertence merely,  Mr.  Blaine,  with  a  commend- 
able diligence,  has  not  failed  to  lay  hold  of 
the  fuppofed  advantage,  for  which  he  will  find 
I  am  under  a  real  obligation  to  him.  He  could 
not  furely  imagine  my  meaning  to  be,  that  the 
horfe's  blood  was  without  coaguium ;  in  truth, 
I  intended  to  exp'refs,  that  the  coaguium  was 
x^xtremely  greafy,  or  impregnated  with  fat,  a 
Hate,  in  which  the  blood  of  the  horfe  will  be 
found,  in  various  circumftances. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  very  important  inftances, 
which  Mr.  Blaine  has  chofen  to  adduce,  in  proof 
of  the  vail  fuperiority  of  himfelf  and  certain 
other  perfons,  over  our  original  and  praftical 
veterinary  writers  :  but  let  him  fpeak  for  him- 
felf, and  together  with  the  new  fchool,  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  his  vi6lory. — Vol.  I.  p.  95. 
Mr.  Blaine  fays,  "  It  is  by  anatomy  we  know 
that  molten-greafe  is  no  llirring  up  or  melting 
the  fat  of  the  body  ;  which  has  been  a  moll 
grofs  and  dangerous  error  of  long  (landing  ;  but 
that  it  is  fimply  a  throwing  out  of  coagulable 
lymph." — "  It  has  taught  us  likewife,  that  flrong 

phyfig 
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phyfic  is  dangerous,  becaufe  what  was  miftaken 
for  fat  is  only  the  eff'eft  of  inflammation." — . 
Vol.  11.  p.  535.  *'  This  difeafe,  the  grasfonda 
of  the  French,  is  in  itfelfone  of  the  ftrongeft 
proofs  of  the  pitiable  flate  in  which  veterinary 
medicine  has  been  plunged  till  this  period. 
Bartlet,  who  was  educated  a  furgeon,  and  (liould 
have  known  better,  fays,  by  molten-greafe  is 
meant  a  fat  or  oilv  difcharge  with  the  dung,  and 
arifes  from  a  colliquation  or  melting  down  of 
the  fat  of  a  horfe's  body  by  violent  exercife  in 
very  hot  weather.  Bracken  and  Gibfon  had 
held  the  fame  opinion  before  him,  and  later 
writers  on  this  fubjeft  have  copied  their  errors." 
. — Thus  far  Mr.  Blaine,  but  unfortunately  for 
him,  William  Ofmer,  of  the  old  fchool,  and 
one  of  thofe  writers,  whom  I  have,  with  juftice 
I  truft,  intituled  our  Veterinary  Claffics,  has 

chanced  to   anticipate    this   new  difcovery 

••  Now  this  melting  the  greafe  is  nothing  more 
or  Icfs  than  the  ferous  particles  of  the  blood  ex- 

travafated  by  too   much  heat  and  labour." 

Ofmer,  p.  128. 

Of  the  above  opinion  of  Ofmer,  I  was  well 
aware,  when  treating  on  this  difeafe,  and  alfo  of 
fome  general  objeclions  from  both  Gibfon  and 
Bracken  ;  but  I  adhered,  as  a  matter  of  choice, 
to  the  evidence  of  my  own  fenfes,  in  preference 
to  any  authority,  in  the  firft  inllance  ;  and  in 
the  ultimate,  to  the  eftablilhed  veterinary  cuf- 

torn 
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torn  of  applying  to  certain  difcharges,  the  term 
of  greafe,  a  cudom  adopted  alfo  by  Mr.  Blaine 
himfelf  when  the  matter  is  difcharg^ed  from  the 
legs. 

With  refpeft  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  had 
Mr.  Blaine  ever  feen  a  horfe  under  the  difeafe 
of  molten-greafe,  he  might  have  found,  on  ex- 
periment, that  part  of  the  difcharges  in  queflion, 
inflammable  and  liqucfiable,  which  are  not  the 
charatiers  of  albumen,  but  of  real  greafe ;  and 
viev>ring  the  matter  through  the  medium  of  ex- 
perience, I  can  fee  no  fort  of  improbability  in  a 
colliquation  of  loofe  and  unfubftantial  internal 
fat,  by  fudden  inflammation,  and  its  confequent 
cffufion  and  difcharge  by  an  unufual  emun61ory  ; 
nor  in  the  blood  itfelf  being  impregnated,  and, 
as  it  were,  lined  with  fat.  'Gibfon  gives  an  in^ 
ftance  (Vol.  II.  p.  186,)  which  convinced  him 
(apparently  incredulous  before)  of  the  poflibi- 
bility  of  a  horfe's  greafe  being  melted.  He 
found  "  the  fat  melted  and  turned  into  an  oil, 
and  drawn  olf  from  its  proper  cells  into  the 
blood  vefiels."  He  fays  farther,  this  difeafe  "  is 
not  unlike  the  greafy  diarrhoeas  that  happen  to 
men;"  that  "  the 'horfe's  blood  will  have  a 
thick  fkin  of  fat  over  it  when  cold ;"  that  "  the 
congealed  part  or  fediment  is  commonly  a  mix- 
ture of  fize  and  greafe."  But  I  have  referved, 
until  the  laft,  that  which  will  doubtlefs  be  ef- 
teemedj  on  all  hands,  my  higheil  authority,  for 

the 
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the  poiTibility  of  the  animal  oil  being  abforbed 
and  mixed  with  the  lympli : — it  is  no  lefs  than 
that  of  Mr.  Blaine  himfelf,  who  in  Vol.  II.  p.  19 
and  20,  allows,  that  the  interflitial  adeps  may 
become  abforbed;  and  that  wdien  ihe  blood  has 
but  a  fmall  quantity  of  chyle  poured  into  it  from 
the  lafteal  abforbents,  the  lymphatic  abforb- 
ents  are  forced  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  by 
taking  up  the  animal  oil. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Mr.  Blaine 
on  this  fubjeft.  I  have  already  quoted  from 
his  Firft  Volume,  the  following  extraordinary 
piece  of  logic. — ''  It  (anatomy)  has  taught  us 
like  wife,  that  fir  ong  phyfic  is  dangerous,  becaufe 
what  was  miftaken  for  fat  is  only  the  eflLe61  of 
inflammation."  Yet,  in  the  cafe,  Mr.  Blaine 
has  ordered  four  drachms  of  calomel.  Now  he 
teaches  (p.  761)  that  the  flrongefl  horfe  fiiould 
never  have  more  than  eight  drachms  of  aloes, 
many  being  purged  with  four ;  alfo,  (p.  764) 
that  "  half  a  drachm  of  calomel  will  operate  in 
the  proportion  of  a  drachm  and  half  of  aloes.'' 
Thus,  in  a  cafe  wherein  his  knov/ledgre  of  ana- 
tomy  had  taught  him,  that  ftrong  phyfic  is  dan- 
gerous, he  has  prefcribed  half  as  much  again  in 
quantity,  as,  by  his  own  account,  the  flrongeffc 
horfe  ought  ever  to  have.  Again,  in  the  very 
height  of  an  inflammiation  of  the  brain,  he  has 
ordered  calomel  and  aloes,  amounting,  by  his 
own  flandard,  to  the  quantity  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen 
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teen  drachms ;  a  moft  dangerous  mode  of  prac- 
tice, in  my  opinion,  under  the  circumftances. 
After  all,  had  Mr.  Blaine  proved  the  difcharges 
in  molten-greafe,  to  be  pure  lymph,  without  the 
fmalleft  admixture  of  greafe,  or  melted  adeps, 
what  a  miferable  and  trifling  bafis,  on  which 
to  found  his  boafted  fuperiority.  As  to  his  me- 
thod of  cure,  it  appears  to  be  deduced  merely 
from  analogy,  and  I  conceive  that  both  the  ca- 
lomel, and  the  caPior  oil  which  he  has  ordered^ 
are  the  moft  probable  articles  he  could  fele8:^ 
to  increafe  that  faintnefs  and  lofs  of  appetite^ 
which  are  the  never-failing  concomitants  of  the 
difeafe. 

The  attention  I  have  paid,  at  different  times, 
to  both  fcouring  calves  and  foals,  has  ferved  to 
convince  me,  that  Mr.  Blaine's  prefcriptions 
are  extremely  improper,  if  not  totally  oppofite 
to  the  intention  of  cure.  This  complaint,  in 
fucking  or  weaning  animals,  alternates  with  ob-- 
ilru6lion  and  gripes,  and  as  far  as  I  have  expe- 
rienced, almoll  invariably  requires  laxative  ab- 
forbents ;  fiiould  any  thing  of  a  contrary  ten- 
dency appear  to  be  indicated,  oat  or  wheat  meal 
are  intituled  to  the  preference. 

There  is  a  captioufnefs  in  Mr.  Blaine's  man- 
ner of  writing,  the  obvious  intent  of  which,  is 
to  deprefs  the  merits  of  other  men.  If  it  were 
not  in  his  power,  intirely  to  curb  this  defe61, 
there  exifted  the  ilronger  neceflity  for  accuracy 

of 
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of  quotation  in  its  exercife.     In  Locked  Jaw, 
(Vol  II.  p.  548,)  with  a  premature  exultation, 
he  fays,  "  the  older  writers  on  farriery  did  not 
underftand  this  difeafe  at  all."    Yet  it  is  eafy  to 
fee,  how  much  he  is  obliged  to  Gibfon  on  all 
hands,  but   mod  particularly  for  that  medicine 
which  is  his  flieet-anchor  in  the  cure.     He  has 
alfo  adopted  my   idea,  that  (lag-evil  in  horfes, 
is  fometimes  an  original  difeafe.     Bardet,  he 
pretends,  prefcribed  medicines  to  be  given  whilH 
the  mouth  of  the  horfe  was  (liut,  but  by  a  little 
farther  and  neceflary  attention,  he  might  have 
read,  that  Bartlet  had  himfelf  made  the  excep- 
tion, and  advifed  glyfters.  In  Strangles,  (p.  635) 
with  the  ufual  flourifhes,  Mr.  Blaine  aflbres  us, 
that  "  Gibfon  fuppofed  it  refembled  fmali-pox." 
Had  Mr.  Blaine  been  old  enough,    he  might 
polhbly  have  heard  fuch  an  opinion  from  the 
man  himfelf,  but  Gibfon's  writings  fay  no  fuch 
thing  :  he  merely  obferves,  that  fuch  is  the  opi- 
nion of  French  and  other  foreign  writers.     Dif- 
fatisfied,  as  well  as  Bracken,  with  the  analogies 
imagined   by  foreign  writers,   and  contenting 
himfelf  with  noticing  fuch  opinions,  the  circum- 
fpecl  Gibfon  acknowledges  that  all  he  knows  as 
certain,  is,  that  the  difeafe  is  "  a  critical  fwell- 
incT."     Mr.  Blaine  calls  it  "  a  fpecific  fever  of 
horfes."     The  reader  may,  if  he  pleafe,  accept 
this  as  another  fliining  example  of  the  fuperior- 
ity  of  the  new  fchool.     Mr.  Blaine  never  faw 
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an  inftance  oi  the  (Irangles  ending  in  glanders^ 
■ — I  have  feveral ;  once  particularly,  the  cafe 
of  a  five-year  old  bred  horfe  in  the  hands  of  a 
noted  farrier  near  London ;  another  already 
related. 

Greafy  dejeftions  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  fpontaneous  effort  of  nature  ;  in  that  cafe,  no- 
thing farther  is  indicated  than  to  aflifl:  her  gra- 
dually by  evacuations,  and  to  pay  a  better  future 
attention  to  regimen  and  exercife ;  but  our 
bufmefs  here  is  with  the  difeafe  as  it  arifes  from 
over-exertion,  and  as  is  commonly  the  cafe, 
.  when  the  horfe  has  been  unprepared  ;  of  courfe, 
horfes  are  moll  liable  in  the  heat  of  fummer. 

Symptoms,  knocking  up  at  work,  refufal 
of  food  on  being  led  in,  drooping  of  the  head 
and  ears,  univerfal  fweat,  trembling,  heaving  at 
the  flanks,  and  turning  the  head  towards  them 
as  if  griped,  the  excrement  foon  appears 
o-reafy,  and  a  fcouring  comes  on  in  a  few  hours  ; 
afterwards  fliffnefs  and  inaptitude  to  motion^ 
perhaps  fwelled  legs.  When  a  boy,  I  rode  a 
horfe  with  a  great  deal  of  loofe,  grofs  flefh 
about  him,  twenty-one  miles  in  a  warm  fum- 
mer's  m.orning,  and  reduced  him  to  pretty 
nearly  the  above  defcribed  (late.  Many  poft- 
horfes  under  thefe  fymptoms  are  neglefted, 
and  nature  in  a  few  days  rifes  fuperior  to  the 
difeafe  in  a  certain  degree,  but  only  to  fubmit 
to  it  after  a  while  in  the  more  formidable  fhape 

of 
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of  furfeit,  farcy,  or  glanders.  Thoufands  of 
unfortunate  creatures  are  made  wretched  for 
the  poor  remainder  of  their  lives,  and  facrificed 
only  for  the  want  of  a  week's  refpite,  and  a 
few  (hillingsworth  of  medicine. 

The  Cure:  Bleed  plentifully  at  firft,  if 
there  be  fufficient  ftrength,  and  repeat  feveral 
times  in  more  moderate  quantity.  Emollient; 
glyfters  with  lenitive  eleftuary,  and  a  fraall 
quantity  of  linfeed  oil.  Give  the  febrifuge 
drinks  with  cremor  tartar  and  fine  rhubarb, 
Bartlet  advifes  to  finish  with  bails  of  camphor 
and  nitre,  two  ounces  of  the  latter,  one  drachm 
the  former,  they  may  be  compounded  with 
anifeeds,  honey,  and  Caflile  foap.-  Or,  a  courfe 
of  the  rhubarb  and  aloetic  purge,  v/ith  fix 
drachms  diapente.  Or,  the  following  altera- 
tive purge  three  or  four  times.  Fine  aloes  fix 
drachms  ;  powdered  guiacum,-  half  an  ounce  ; 
diaphoretic  antimony  and  powdered  myrrh, 
each  two  drachms,  ball  with  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn. 

Sometimes  three  or  four  fetons  or  rowels 
may  be  necelfary  in  this  difeafe,  the  horfe  being 
very  grofs. 

HIDEBOUND   AND   SURFEIT. 

The   common  term   hidebound    is   applied  to 

a  tightneis  and  adhefion  of  the  fkin,  occafioned 

by  obftruftion  or  deficiency  of  fluid  in  the  cu- 

VOL.  II.    .  F  F  ticular 
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ticular  veflels.  It  is  a  general  fymptom  of  the 
unthriftinefs  of  animals,  as  an  opennefs  and  a 
warm  and  moift  feel  of  the  hide,  is  of  their 
health  and  thriving  condition.  As  a  mere 
fymptom,  this  defeft  will  of  courfe  follow  the 
fate  of  the  parent  difeafe,  that  our  prefent 
buhnefs  is  only  with  the  tightnefs  of  the  hide 
as  it  exifts  apparently  by  itfelf,  and  is  generally 
owing  to  want  of  care  and  nouridiment,  or 
imperfe6l  concoftion  of  the  aliment,  arifing 
either  from  obftruftion,  or  the  debility  occa- 
fioned  by  unremitting  labour.  The  cure,  im- 
mediate grafs  ;  or,  good  liable  care  with  cloth- 
ing, plenty  of  fri6tion,  and  gentle  walking 
exercife,  with  the  precaution  of  not  over-feed- 
ing at  firft.  Carrots,  boiled  barley,  and  mafhes. 
One  moderate  bleeding,  or  inftead,  what  fome- 
times  I  have  feen  very  fuccefsful,  one  rowel. 
The  mildefl  alterative  powder,  a  fortnight, 
then  a  dofe  of  aloetic  phyfic.  The  complaint 
neglecled  will  degenerate  into  a  surfeit. 
This  term,  of  French  derivation,  to  fpeak  cor- 
reclly  and  according  to  etymology  (a  ufage 
which,  however,  is  never  llri6tly  obferved  in 
any  fcience)  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  an 
animal  over-done  and  glutted,  but  it  is  of  uni- 
verfal  application  to  thofe  of  a  lean,  hide- 
bound, and  unthrifty  appearance,  particularly 
when  their  coats  look  dead  and  rufty,-  and  do 
not  lie  fmooth.     Its  confirmed  ftate  is  attended 

.    with 
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%vitli  eruptions,  and  fometimes  fwellings  of  the 
legs  and  joints,  and  in  the  latter  cafe  is  ufually 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  termination  of  fome 
chronic  difeafe,  or  a  confequence  of  the  im- 
proper ufe  of  mercurial  phyfic.  Surfeits  are 
ftyled  DRY,  or  wet;  in  the  former,  the  fkin 
is  covered  with  a  thick  dry  fcurf,  with  fcabs, 
and  fmall  hard  tumours  like  warbles ;  in  the 
latter,  a  (harp  briny  ichor  ilfues  from  the  poll, 
neck,  withers,  quarters,  and  hinder  legs,  in  the 
bend  of  the  hock,  caufing  great  fliffnefs  and 
inflammation  ;  this  is  probably  analogous  with 
fcurvy  in  the  human  body,  and  will  often  at- 
tend cart-horfes  with  foul  and  unwholefome 
blood,  at  ftated  periods.  The  too  free  ufe  of 
beans  will  produce  the  w^et  furfeit. 

The  cure  of  surfeits  depends  almofl  en- 
tirely upon  internal  alteratives  with  a  very 
fmall  attention  to  external  applications :  as  to 
the  latter,  perhaps,  frequent  cleanfing  with  a 
good  ftrong  lather,  of  foap,  is  generally  fuffi- 
cient,  but  where  the  eruptions  are  hard,  and 
fixed,  and  the  fcabs  do  not  peel  oflP,  I  know  of 
nothing  letter  than  to  rub  them  frequently  with 
the  llrong  mercurial  un6tion,  keeping  the  horfe 
well  clothed,  and  giving  warm  water  in  the 
interim.  The  warm  bath,  if  the  animal  be 
ftrong.  It  is  necelTary  here  to  give  a  caution 
againft  the  common  practice  of  the  farriers, 
which   is  to  bleed,  and  treat  difeafes  of  this 

F  F  2  clafs 
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clafs  with  violent  external  repellents  only.  I 
lately  favv  an  inflance  of  a  Friezland  coach- 
horfe,  in  fuch  a  furfeited  ftate  from  over-re- 
pietion  and  want  of  exercife,  that  he  was 
covered  with  eruption,  and  the  fuperabundant 
humours  feemed  ready  for  extravafation  in 
every  part  of"  his  body.  As  fail  as  the  do6lor 
repelled  the  humour  in  one  part  it  re-appeared 
in  another ;  but  I  underftand  he  fucceeded  at 
laft,  in  killing  it,  without  the  Jeaft  change  as  to 
the  diet  of  the  horfe,  or  the  aflillance  of  any 
internal  remedy.  It  is  true,  the  virulence  of 
the  humour  might  have  fpent  itfelf  in  thofe  ir- 
ruptions, but  flill  no  certain  reliance  could  be 
placed,  and  there  mull  have  been  great  proba- 
bility of  the  danger  of  its  tranflation  to  fome 
noble  part,  perhaps  the  eyes. 

Suppofing  the  cafe  hmilar  to  the  example 
juft  given,  that  is  to  fay,  a  real  furfeit  from 
glut  of  provender,  bleed,  and  give  maflies  ;  in  a 
few  days,  mercurial  phyfic  ;  the  week  after,  re- 
peat, and  finirn  the  cure  with  alteratives.  In 
a  weak  cafe,  mild  alterants,  and  improvement 
of  diet,  as  already  dated :  ,if  the  relic  of  fomc 
difeafe,  alteratives  powerful  in  proportion  to 
ftrength,  and  long  continued,;  afterwards  two 
months  grafs. 

WARBLES. 

Authors   have   failed  in    making  a   neceflary 
diftinclion  between  thofe  tumours  called  War- 
bles 
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bles  which  are  the  confequence  of  external 
prefTure  ^of  the  faddle,  and  thofe  which  arife 
from  an  internal  caufe ;  namely,  the  heat  and 
richnefs  of  the  blood.  Thefe  appear  on  the 
back  and  buttocks,  denoting  the  want  of  coolers 
and  attenuants.  Salts;  if  the  eyes  are  inflamed, 
bleed.  Humour-blindnefs  is  preceded  by  a 
fucceflion  of  Warbles,  as  I  have  often  remark- 
ed ;  they  have  alfo  been  formerly  flyled  a  fly- 
ing farcy. 

THE  MANGE, 

In  animals,  like  the  Pfory,  or  Itch  in  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  is  "  a  contagious  prurient  erup- 
*'  tion,"  arifing  from  a  thin,  ferous  and  acrimo- 
nious ftate  of  the  blood,  and  an  obftru6lic?h  in 
the  pores  or   excretory  du61s   of  the  miliary 
glands,  where  the  perfpirable  matter  being  de- 
tained, becomes  ichorous  and  corrofive,  and  at 
length,  frets  its' way  through  the  flvin,  making  it 
raw  or  wTinkled  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Wood,  who  affirmed  that  the  mange  did  not 
proceed  from  vitiated  blood,  but  from  infe61s 
hatched  in  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle,  only  mif- 
took  the  effetl  for  the  caufe,  and  had  not  con- 
fidered  that  corrupted  .humours  were  a  proper 
fource,  or  matrix  for  the  generation  of  ova  or 
eggs.     Like   the   Italian    Dr.  What-d'ye-call- 
him,  he  naturally  fuppofed  the  horfe  might  as 
well  be  fly-blown  \viihout-fide  as  within :  nor 

can 
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can  I  altogether  agree  with  Gibfon,  who  afTerts, 
that  the  mange  is  feldom  more  than  fkin-deep, 
My  reafons  are,  that  if  you  keep  a  horfe  very 
poorly,  he  will  be  mangy  ;  but  if  you  line  hi^ 
infide  well,  however  you  may  negle6l  him  ex- 
ternally, he  will  not  generally  be  mangy,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  th6  cafe  of  your  being  a  lime- 
carter.  A  few  years  ago,  on  the  recommen= 
dation  of  certain  flable-cEconomifts,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  common  fenfe  and  my  own  experience, 
I  undertook  the  wife  projeft  of  feeding  labour- 
ing cart-horfes  upon  carrots  atid  oat-flraw,  an4 
other  vegetable  trafh,  for  which  I  was  properly 
rewarded  in  a  fhort  time,  by  the  trouble  of 
curing  them  all  of  the  mange.  This  difeafe,  or 
morbid  refult  of  poverty  and  filth,  fuffered  to 
arrive  at  an  extreme  degree  of  inveteracy,  de- 
generates into  a  marafmus  or  confumption,  ah-? 
folutely  incurable. 

The  mange,  if  a  mere  cuticular  affection, 
induced  by  an  external  caufe,  or  caught  by 
contaft  of  a  difeafed  horfe  (which  laft  may 
happen  from  rubbing  againft  fuch  an  one,  or 
wearing  infe61ed  clothes,  or  {landing  in  an  in- 
fe6led  ilall)  is  fpeedily  cured  by  external  ap- 
plications, with  the  aid  of  a  dofe  or  two  of 
phyfic ;  but  when  the  difeafe  originates  in  the 
mafs  of  humours  being  vitiated,  the  cure  will 
require  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  a  larger 
{hare  of  medical  afliflance.    As  to  internals,  the 

method 
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method  of  cure  is  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  furfeit, 
that  I  have  no  need  to  repeat  it,  nor  is  any 
reader  ignorant  that  brimflone,  whether  inter- 
nally, or  externally,  is  here  the  grand  fpecific. 

In  a  (light  cafe,  ftrong  tobacco  infufion  (fee 
Index)  with  one  third  ftale  urine,  foaked  well 
into  the  affected  places,  may  fucceed  ;  but  as 
an  efhcacious  unguent,  take  the  following : 
ftrong  mercurial  un6lioii,  half  a  pound;  brim- 
ftone  finely  powdered,  four  ounces ;  black  foap, 
two  ounces ;  crude  fal  armoniac,  an  ounce  and 
half;  make  the  ointment  with  oil  of  bays,  or  of 
turpentine  :  Or,  Tar,  gunpowder  finely  beaten, 
black  foap,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  In  cafes  of 
long  fl:artding,  where  the  ulcerations  are  fo  ex- 
tremely foul,  or,  if  you  will,  the  animalcules, 
fo  fi:rong  and  vigorous  as  to  refifl:  all  moderate 
applications,  the  following  ointment  may  be 
ventured  :  burnt  allum  and  borax,  in  fine  pow- 
der, two  ounces  each ;  white  vitriol  and  verdi- 
greafe,  powdered,  of^  each  four  ounces  ;  put 
them  into  a  pot  over  the  fire  with  two  pound  of 
honey,  or  lard  and  honey,  equal  parts,  ftirring 
till  they  are  well  incorporated  ;  when  cold,  add 
two  ounces  ftrong  aquafortis.  But  I  fliould 
conceive  the  firft  ointment  equal  to  almoft 
every  cafe,  which  being  ufed  at  night,  the  fores, 
if  need  be,  may  be  waftied  twice  a  day  with  the 
fublimate  water.     Take  half  an  ounce  of  fub- 

limate. 
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limate,  in  powder,  difiblve  in  a  pint  and  half  of 
water.  Mafhes,  &c.  in  courfe  ;  clothing  and 
every  precaution  againft  cold.  Finilh  the  cure 
with  well  waihing  in  plenty  of  foap  and  warm 
water,  rubbing  thoroughly.dry  with  linen  cloths. 

THE   FARCY. 

Is  a  difeafe  of  the  blood-\'e{rels,  whereby  their 
coats  and  integuments  are  thickened,  and  the 
veins  drawn  tight  like-Cords,  fmall  round  hard  tu- 
mours, in  fize  refembling  grapes  or  berries,  and 
'  very  painful  to  the  touch,  fpringing  out  alorig  the 
veins  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ;  thefe  not  be- 
ing difcuffed,  fuppuraie,  and  degenerate  into  foul 
and  malignant  ulcers.  The  caufe  exifts  in  the 
blood,  either  from  its  too  gieat  heat  and  fpifli- 
tude,  or  its  depraved  and  corrupted  flate  :  the 
remote  caufe,  as  has  already  been  affigned  to 
difeafes  of  the  fame  clafs,  negletl  or  conftitu- 
tional  tendency.  No  doubt  but  the  difeafe,  in 
an  inveterate  itute,  mud  be  infefclious,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  ulcers  having  acquired  a  very  exalted 
degree  of  putrid  acrimony.  The  various  fpe- 
cies  of  fcucy  are  not  worth  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion,  fince  they  are  all  eflentially  the  fame  dif- 
eafe, differing  only  in  degrees  of  malignancy, 
and  requiring  medicines  of  the  fame  clafs,  pro- 
perly apportioned  in  ftrength.  The  buds  or 
tumours,  and  painful  ftridure,  are  a  fufficient 

chara6leriflic 
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charafterirtic  of  tliis  malady,  when  local,  and  in 
its  commencement.  1  have  feen  the  local  and 
fpurious  farcy,  mentioned  by  the  old  writers,  as 
occafioned  by  fpur-galling ;  it  chiefly  happens 
to  ftarved  and  hidebound  horfes,  from  acrimo- 
nious blood  extravafated,  which  turns  ichorous, 
and  fpreads  a  humour  along  the  belly.  It  is 
cured  by  any  of  the  milder  applications  ufed  in 
the  mange,  alhfted  by  a  certain  fpecific  called 
OATS,  exhibited  in  liberal  dofes. 

The  old  farriers  had  fuch  llrancre  methods  of 
curing  difeafes,  that  they  feem  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  have  been  the  mere  vagaries  of  mad- 
men. In  the  farcy,  after  flitching  up  feme  de- 
vilifh  medley  in  the  ears  of  the  animal,  they  put 
him  to  hard  labour  upon  ftraw  and  water  !  And 
both  the  ancient  and  the  prefent  have  commit- 
ted a  great  ei»ror  in  this  cafe,  by  overlooking 
the  caufe,  and  confining  their  attention  Iblely 
to  the  vifible  effefts :  they  expetl  too  fpeedy  a 
cure  of  a  chronic  difeafe,  and  inftcad  of  alterino; 
and  purifying  by  degrees  the  blood,  where  the 
difeafe  is  grounded,  they  are  foTely  employed 
in  coring,  and  cauterizing,  and  poifoning  the 
ikin 

A  farcy  taken  in  time,  may  be  cured  by  dif- 
cuffing  the  tumours,  and  not  fuffering  them  to 
come  to  fuppuration  ;  a  confirmation  of  which 
I  faw  fome  time  a^o,  in  the  cafe  of  a  running- 
horfe,  which  had  been  furfeited  and  negleftcd.' 

When 
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When  the  buds  maturate  and  turn  ulcerous, 
the  virulent  matter  generated  is  foon  abforbed, 
and  putrefaftion  goes  on  rapidly,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  ;  a  general  rot  enfues,  fome- 
times  with  dropfical  fwellings  in  the  belly  and 
•legs  ;  the  cafe  is  then  incurable. 

The  Cure.  In  the  miM  farcy,  bleed,  and 
next  day  give  an  aloetic  purge,  a  mild  mer- 
curial one,  or  falts,  according  to  ftate  of  body  ; 
if  much  heat,  the  latter  purgative  is  ever  to  be 
preferred.  After  fetting  of  the  phyfic  (which 
may  be  again  required,  as  well  as  bleeding  at 
intervals)  begin  and  adhere  ftriftly  to  an  alter- 
ative courfe  (fee  Alterants)  until  the  tumours 
fliall  be  effeftually  difperfed,  how  long  foever 
that  may  be,  whether  fix  weeks  or  twelve : 
bathe  them  in  the  interim  once  a  day,  with 
doubly  camphorated  fpirits  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
equal  quantities,  mixed;  to  one  pint  of  which 
add  two  ounces  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Or, 
a  llrcng  decoftion  of  hemlock,  horferadifli,  and 
the  roots  of  burdock.  Rub  the  chorded  veins 
every  night  with  an  unftion  of  turpentine  and 
ointment  of  elder,  or  ftrong  mercurial  oint^ 
ment,  if  there  be  no  danger  of  cold  ;  or  Ve- 
nice turpentine,  four  ounces ;  quickfilver,  fix 
drachms ;  mix.  Conftant  moderate  labour,  by 
draught,  if  convenient,  will  be  beneficial.  The 
warm  bath  is  very  efficacious  in  dillolving  the 
knotty  tumours,  and   cleanfing  the  fkin,  and 

fhould 
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Cliould  be  ufed,  where  fuch  a  convenience  can 
be  had,  in  moft  flages  of  the  farcy,  Foxall, 
the  farrier  in  'Moorfields,  much  to  his  credit, 
has  that  kind  of  accommodation  for  horfes  at 
his  houfe. 

The  following  drink  to  fweeten  the  blood, 
will  be  ferviceable  in  every  ftage  of  this  difeafe, 
and  indeed  in  many  others,  where  alteratives  are 
required;  but  as  where  medicines  mufl  belong 
continued,  it  is  exceedingly  fatiguing  both  to 
the  horfe  and  man,  to  be  conftantlv  drenchino; 
and  balling,  there  feems  a  necelTity  for  giving 
drinks  in  the  w^ater,  and  powders  in  the  corn, 
frft  mixed  in  a  little  w'etted  bran.  Take  leaves 
and  bark  of  elder,  inner  bark  of  elm,  fliarp- 
pointed  dock-root,  w^ell  cleaned,  and  madder, 
half  a  handful  each ;  turmeric,  and  Monk's 
rhubarb,  bruifed  and  iliced,  liquorice  and  fafl'a. 
fras,  half  an  ounce  each  ;  rofemary  and  rue  a 
handful  each  ;  boil  in  three  or  four  pints  of 
water  to  a  quart,  in  which  diffolve  four  ounces 
cremor  tartar,  and  fweeten  with  honey.  This, 
however,  out  of  form,  once  for  all ;  fmce  few 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  thefe  deco61ions,  when 
nitrated  and  falined  water,  of  pretty  nearly 
the  fame  effe6l,  is  procured  at  fo  much  lefs 
trouble. 

Should  the  tumours  yield  to  the  preflure  of 
the  finger,  and  yet  be  flow  to  difcharge,  make 
incifipn  with  the  knife,  and   drefs   the  ulcers 

with 
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with  brandy  and  segyptiacum  mixed,  or  a  falvc 
of  crude  mercury,  black  Toap,  and  mnftard  feed. 
In  an  inveterate  cafe,  rub  once  a  day,  or  two 
days,  into  the  chotded  veins  and  fwelhngs,  the 
following  :  linfeed  oil,  half  a  pint;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  petre,  each  three  ounces ;  tinfture 
of  euphorbium,  half  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  origanum, 
and  double  aquafortis,  half  an  ounce  each  ;  after 
the  ebullition  is  over,  add  two  ounces  Barbadoes 
tar.  Should  the  orifices  of  the  buds  be  choked 
up  with  proud  flefh,  or  the  fl^in  fo'  thickened 
over  the  ulcers,  that  the  matter  cannot  find 
vent,  make  incifion  with  a  fliarp  pointed  hot 
iron,  and  touch  the  proud  flefh  M'ith  oil  of 
vitriol,  aquafortis,  or  butter  of  antimony ;  or 
with  a  falve  of  crude  mercury  incorporated  with 
aquafortis,  or  wafii  with  the  fublimate  water. 
As  to  internals,  when  the  moft  efficacious  mea- 
fures  are  neceffary,  the  turbith  mineral  may  be 
ventured  in  finaU  dofes,  one  fcruple  to  half  a 
drachm,  in  cordial  ball,  or  Venice  foap,  every 
ni<^ht,  or  every  other  night,  for  a  fortnight,  then 
abftain  a  week  and  repeat :  or  in  two  drachms 
of  philonium,  fliould  the  horfe  be  fick  ;  or  four 
or  five  grains  of  opium  or  camphor ;  great  care 
being  taken  of  cold,  a  very  necelfary  caution, 
both- with  regard  to  externals  and  internals;  to 
which  another  equinecedary  may  be  joined,  that 
of  avoiding  the  large  blood-vcifels,  joints  and 
tendons,  in  the  application  of  corrofive  medi- 
cines. 
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cines.  Should  the  mouth  become  fore,  and  the 
horfe  begin  to  flabber,  from  the  ufe  of  mer- 
curials, defift,  until  that  fymptom  be  removed 
by  gentle  purges ;  then  proceed  with  the  mer- 
curial courfe,  in  fmaller,  and  more  properly 
adjufled  dofes.  Or,  Butter  of  antimony,  and 
bezoar  mineral  (from  Apothecaries  Hall)  one 
ounce  each,  mix  a'nd  powder,  and  beat  it  up 
with  half  a  pound  of  cordial  ball.  iDofe,  the 
fize  of  a  walnut,  on  an  empty  flomach,  the 
horfe  fading  thVee  hours  after,  every  day  for 
three  weeks.  Moderate  walking  exercife.  O-r, 
Antehedicum  Pottrii,  two  drachms  to  half  an 
ounce,  every  other  day,  in  cordial  ball.  Ou, 
The  mod  powerful  alterant  (fee  that  Chapter), 
with  cinnabar  and  powdered  guiacum.  There 
is  no  curable  ftage  of  the  difeafe  which  thefe 
medicines  will  not  effetlually  touch.  To  re- 
cover the  lofl:  hair,  rub  the  bald  places  twice  a 
day  v/ith  an  ointment  made  of  honey,  ointment 
of  elder,  fpermaceti,  and  French  brandy:  the 
firft  ingredients  may  be  incorporated  over  a 
clear  fire,  and  the  brandy  added  afterwards. 
In  a  livid  and  unfavourable  appearance  of  the 
buds,  indicating  a  cold  and  languid  flate  of  the 
juices,  tending  to  putridity,  omit  the  deob- 
ftruents,  and  give  the  bark,  once  or  twice  a  day, 
for  four  days.  Take  fineft  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  one  ounce ;  fteel  filings,  or  prepared 
fteel,  two  drachms;  powdered  gentian,  half  an 

ounce ; 
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ounce ;  juniper  berries,  and  chamomile,  pow-* 
dered,  half  an  ounce  each  ;  ground  ginger,  a 
tea-fpoonful ;  ball  widi  any  aftringent  fyrup. 
Would  a  fmall  quantity  of  opium  add  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  medicine?  Or,  Cordial  ball 
maybe  ufed,  until  fufficient warmth  and  vigour 
be  reftored  to  the  blood,  and  better  colour  and 
difpofition  to  the  ulcers.  Strength  enough  being 
left,  the  cure  may  be  completed  with  gentle 
cleanfing  purges.  Grafs,  that  of  the  falt-marlhes 
preferable. 

I  have  jufl  heard,  that  The  Society  of  Health 
dt  Paris,  are  at  prefent  employed  in  making  ex* 
periments  with  the  internal  ufe  of  the  Muriate, 
and  the  Carbonate  of  Barytes,  recommended 
by  our  Dr.  Crawford  in  Scrophula :  in'con- 
fequence,  they  have  appointed  citizens  Huzard 
and  Biron,  of  the  Veterinary  Clafs,  to  try  the 
effefts  of  this  aftive  and  powerful  medicine 
upon  horfes.  The  refuk  has  been  unfavourable. 
Some  horfes  in  a  confirmed  farcy  took  two 
drachms  a  day  each,  both  of  the  muriate  and 
the  carbonate,  which  in  a  very  fhort  time  feemed 
to  make  a  complete  cure  :  in  lefs  than  three 
weeks,  however,  they  died,  without  difcovering, 
on  being  opened,  any  figns  of  the  aftion  of  the 
medicine.  Others  have  fince  died  without  any 
previous  tokens  of  ficknefs.  It  is  probable  the 
experiments  were  made  with  too  large  dofeSy 
and  that  half  a  drachm  a  day,  or  every  other 

day. 
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day,  might  have  fucceeded.  Gibfon  committed 
nearly  a  fimilar  error,  by  giving  only  one^ 
drachm  a  day  of  the  turbith,  which  has  been 
often  enough  ufed  fince,  in  fmall  dofes,  with  all 
manner  of  fafety  and  fuccefs,  both  in  farcy  and 
againfl  worms.  Nor  need  we  be  at  a  lofs  for 
medicines  of  fufiPicient  eflBcacy,  either  for  the 
fcrophula  or  farcy  ;  all  we  want  is  moderation 
and  patience  in  their  exhibition ;  fpecifics  to 
cure  chronic  difeafes  extempore,  are  not  in  na- 
ture, of  courfe  not  difcoverable. 

The  farcy  has  been  compared  by  Solleyfel, 
to  Syphilis  :  by  Gibfon,  to  St.  Anthony's  fire ; 
and  by  Bracken,  to  the  yaws  ;  with  ail,  and 
each  of  which,  it  certainly  bears  confiderable 
analogy. 

According  to  Mr.  Blaine,  "  we  are  certain 
that  the  virus  of  glanders  originates  in  farcy," 
There  is  one  thing,  of  which  we  are  infinitely 
more  certain ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Blaine  is  ex- 
tremely attached  to  new  hypothefes,  and  fome- 
what  too  hafty  in  his  decifions.  To  this  gen- 
tleman we  owe  the  important  difcovery,  at  fe- 
cond  hand  indeed,  that  pigeons,  although  not 
beloncrinff  to  the  clafs  mammalia,  aclually  fe- 
Crete  milk!!  Vide  \'ol.  I.  p.  164.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  thefe  nations  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Blaine  for  all  the  pigeons'  milk  which  has  been 
fecreted  fince  the  publication  of  his  book.  He  ' 
alfo  creduloufly  reports  the  by-gone,  and  prac- 
tically 
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tically  difproved  notion,  that  cow-pox  origi- 
nates in  the  greafe  of  horfes ;  a  notion,  of  the 
abfurdity  of  which  I  had  an  early  occafion  to 
fpeak  in  the  Medical  Journal ;  but  v/ithout  in- 
tending the  flighteft  refleftion  on  the  rcfpefta- 
ble  and  patriotic  Jenner,  who  fo  well  merits 
the  gratitude  and  remuneration  of  his  country. 
With  regard  to  the  affair  of  the  pigeons'  milk, 
they  who  keep  dairies  of  that  fpecies,  well 
know,  that  the  milk  proceeds  from  the  (techni- 
cally) foft  ineatj  which,  from  inflinft,  the  pi- 
geons prepare  in  their  crops,  feveral^  days  pre- 
vioufly  to  their  period  of  hatching. 

That  .the"  innoculated  virus  of  farcy  fhould 
have  produced  fymptomatic  glanders,  can  ex- 
cite no  furprize  in  thofe,  who  previoufly  knew, 
both  that  the  difeafe  is  infectious,  and  that  a 
glanderous  difcharge  from  the  nofe  is  an  occa- 
lional  concomitant,,  and  a  very  common  termi- 
nation of  an  inveterate  farcy.  If  a  bare  affi- 
nity in  the  family  of  difeafes  were  to  conftitute 
identity,  it  vrould,  in  truth,  much  retrench  the 
compafs  of  nofology,  and  render  ufelefs  a  great 
part  of  the  labours  of  the  iUuffrious  Cullen.  I 
have  feen  and  conffdered  much  on  the  glanders 
and  farcy,  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  of 
having  Vv^itneifed  an  inffance  of  the  latter,  in  an 
human  fabje6l.  The  ancient  Romans  knew 
this  difeafe  m  horfes,  and  from  them  we  derive 
the  name.    I  believe  a  ffmilar  caufe,  obftru6lion 
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in  the  lymphatics,  may  produce  either  difeafe, 
bat  that  there  are  yet  caufes  of  farcy,  which  will 
never  produce  glanders  :  thefe,  not  improbably, 
may  hold  fome  analogy  with  fuch  as  are  com- 
monly called  fcorbutic  affe6lions,  in  the  human 
animal.  It  is  a  pity,  that  nature  (hould  abfo- 
lutely  compel  us,  in  fpite  of  hypothetical  inge- 
nuity, to  hold  glanders  and  farcy  as  diftin6l  ma- 
ladies, by  permitting  us  to  cure  the  latter  only, 
whilft  the  former  remains  an  everlafling  oppro- 
brium of  the  veterinary  art. 

PLICA  POLONICA, 

Is  a  contagious  difeafe,  affecting  the  human 
and  other  animals,  particularly  horfes,  wolves, 
and  dogs,  in  a  certain  diftrift  of  Poland,  in 
which  the  hair  is  faid  to  become  alive  and 
bleed.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  infancy  and 
youth.  Previous  lymptoms,  fpafms,  pains  in 
various  parts,  flow  fever,  and  difeafed  eyes  ;  all 
which  ceafe  on  the  irruption  of  the  Plica.  The 
hair  grows  rapidly,  and  there  is  a  copious  fe- 
cretion  of  mucus  at  the  roots,  by  which  it  is 
inextricably  matted  together.  A  fetid  fmell  is 
emitted,  with  fwarms  of  vermin.  The  Poles 
never  attempt  any  remedy,  fuppofing  the  dif- 
eafe to  be  a  falutary  efPort  of  nature,  to  diflDur- 
then  the  body  of  a  load  of  peccant  and  danger- 
ous humours. — Manchefler  Meinoirs,  I  fliould 
fuppofe  bleeding,  antimonial,  and  mercurial  al- 
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teratives,  with  the  warm  bath,  mud  be  the  pro- 
per remedies,  if  any  ;  and  that  to  their  neglecl 
of  medicine,  the  Poles  owe  not  only  the  conti- 
nuance, which  it  feems  is  fometimes  for  years, 
but  even  the  exiflence  of  this  filthy  difeafe. 

THE   DROPSY, 

Both  univerfal  or  diffufed,  called  anafarca ; 
or  local  and  encyfted,  flyled  tympanum,  or 
a/cites,  happens  to  horfes ;  proceeding  from 
a  fluggifh,  poor,  and  watery  blood,  the  con- 
fequence  of  fome  previous  difeafe,  or  of  neg- 
lect and  unwholefome  keep,  either  within  doors 
or  without ;  as  feeding  entirely  on  grains,  wafhy 
latter-grafs,  remaining  abroad  in  continual  rains, 
and  the  like.  Different  parts  of  the  body  will 
be  covered  with  foft  inelaflic,  or  oedamatous 
fwellings  :  but  the  belly,  (heath,  and  legs,  are 
fometimes  very  hard,  and  diftended  to  a  great 
fize.  Thefe  laft  muii  be  fuperficially  fcarified 
with  a  fharp  knife,  and  the  water  evacuated. 
Next  give  a  purge  or  two  of  aloes  and  jalap. 
Strengthening  medicines  if  neceffary.  Improved 
diet  and  care.  ' 

In  an  obftinate  cafe,  draftic  purges  are  fpe- 
cific,  and  a  drachm  of  gamboge  (or  proper 
quantity  of  fcammony)  may  be  given  with  an 
ounce  fine  aloes,  made  up  with  cordial  ball  and 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  ;  or  for  want  of  cordial 
ball,  with  faffron,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  oil  of 
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anifeed,  \v-orking  olF  the  purge  with  as  little 
water  as  pofhble.  The  gamboge  Oiould  be  firft 
rubbed  with  a  httle  fine  oil,  and  then  powdered 
exceedingly  well  in  a  mortar,  or  bits  of  it  may 
ftick  among  the  folds  of  the  guts,  and  caufe 
intolerable  griping  pains.  Give  between  the 
purges  every  night,  or  night  and  morning,  a 
pint  of  the  following  drink ;  black  hellebore, 
frefli  gathered,  two  pounds,  wafii,  bruife  and 
boil  it  in  fix  quarts  of  water  to  four  ;  flrain  off 
the  liquor,  and  put  two  quarts  white  wine  (or 
fine  old  beer)'' upon  the  remaining  hellebore, 
and  infufe  warm  forty-eight  hours,  (leaking 
often ;  ftrain  off  the  wine,  mix  it  with  the 
water,  and  keep  it  corked  up  for  vSe.  The 
purge  may  be  exhibited  once  in  ten  days,  re- 
peating it  as  often  as  necelTary,  and  the  cure 
completed  with  reRoratives,  bark,  Reel,  and 
bitters,  or  chalybeate  beer,  as  before  direded. 

When  the  waters  are  lodged  in  the  abdomen, 
or  between  the  inner  rim  of  the  belly  and  guts, 
then'  the  difeafe  is  called  a  tympany,  becaufe 
the  belly  founds  like  a  drum.  An  infufion  of 
crociis  7}ietalloru7}i,  or  vinum  benedi^liwi,  is 
faid  to  be  a  powerful  fpecilic  in  this  cafe.  But 
tapping,  the  moft  efficacious  remedy,  is  neither 
difficult  nor  dangerous,  in  horfes  and  cattle.  It 
is  fcarcely  necellary  to  obferve,  that  cattle 
fliould  be  allowed  little  or  no  drink  in  this  dif- 
eafe, according  to  the  late  John  Wefley's  direc- 
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tion  in  his  Primitive  Phvfic  ;  whofe  cure  for  the 
dropfy,  of  bifcuit  and  raifins,  with  total  abfli- 
nence  from  liquids,  was  borrowed  from  Harman 
Boerhaave.  Of  dropfy  in  the  cheft,  I  have  al- 
ready faid  a  few  words,  which  was  quite  fuffi- 
cient,  fmce  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  cure  it. 

WORMS. 

The  only  pathognomic,  or  peculiar  fymptom 
of  worms,  is  the  horfe's  rubbing  his  tail  often, 
without  any  apparent  humour  or  eruption ; 
the  general  figns  are  fimilar  to  thofe  which  de- 
note griping  pains.  Farther,  a  horfe  troubled 
with  worms  will  eat  heartily,  and  yet  be  always 
lean,  and  out  of  condition,  his  coat  flaring  as  if 
furfeited ;  a  lickly  palenefs  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue,  and  cadaverous  fmell ;  he  will  be  tuck- 
ed up  in  his  flanks,  and  occahonally  heave 
much,  turning  his  head  now  and  then  towards 
them,  and  flriking  his  belly  with  his  hinder 
feet.  The  dung  will  be  often  mixed  with  a 
yellowifh  matter,  like  melted  I'ulphur,  or  be 
otherwife  difcoloured,  foul,  and  fetid.  Worms, 
and  the  flimy  fpawn  of  them,  will  be  fometimes 
ejeded,  but  not  always. 

It  is  laughable  to  obferve,  how  induftrioufly 
all  our  authors  contend  againft  equivocal  ge- 
neration ;  which,  in  good  truth,  I  am  neither 
prepared  nor  difpofed  to  defend  at  this  mo- 
ment. Ovdi  for  the  neceflary  purpofe  of  worm- 
hatching, 
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hatching,  mud  be  received  into  the  body,  at 
the  one  end  or  the  other,  at  any  rate.  Thus 
the  learned  Dr.  Gafpari,  as  Valhfnieri  gravely 
afTures  us,  one  day  by  chance,  and  mere  acci- 
dent, enjoyed  the  rare  and  uncommon  oppor- 
tunity of  witnefling  the  forcible  entry  of  a  large 
fly,  after  a  number  of  ineffettual  attempts,  into 
the  anus  of  his  mare,  feeding  in  the  field,  for 
the  purpofe  of  finding  a  warm  and  convenient 
birth  to  depofit  her  eggs.  Alas !  had  the  good 
Dofctor  been  an  adept  in  the  noble  Englifli 
praftice  of  figging,  experimentally  convinced 
of  the  contra6liie  force  of  xhtfphinEier  ani  in  a 
horfe,  and  the  difficulty  of  penetration,  he 
would  furely  have  found  another  paffage  into 
the  body  for  thofe  eggs,  which  he  was  deter- 
mined, at  all  events,  fnould  be  there  carried  and 
depofited.  Whence  come  the  parental  ova, 
Do6for,  of  thofe  maggots  which  are  hatched  in 
a  foul  and  neglecled  ulcer,  or  a  chandler's  nofe  ? 
How  much  eafier  it  is  to  fay,  that  all  putrefcent 
animal  fluids  fpontaneoufly  produce  animalcula, 
and  fave  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  playing  at 
'  I  fpy'  with  flies.  Putrefaftion  and  reproduc- 
tion, death  and  life,  life  and  death,  are  vica- 
rious :  they  ferve  to  form  nature's  metempfy- 
chojis,  or  merry-go-round  ;  all  we  know,  all  we 
can  know,  and  therefore  all  we  ought  to  know: 
they  who  dream  that  more  is,  and  ought  to  be 
known,  may,  as  has  always  been  the  good  fa- 
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fhion,  firfl:  difpute  the  point,  and  then  fight  it 
out :  I  defire  not  to  be  of  the  number  of  the 
combatants,  I  beg  to  be  excufed,  and  only  to 
have  permiffion  to  laugh,  whilft  they  difpute 
and  fight. 

Mr.  Blaine,  however,  is   too  fafhionable  a 
writer,  and  too  vigilant  and  eager  to  catch  the 
dernier  goid  of  fcience,  to  be  put  off  with  the 
ftale  conondrum  of  the  two  Italian  Doftors  -, 
but  as  mens'  heads  are  everlaflingly  caught  by 
the  marvellous,  he  could  do  no  lefs  than  join 
the  good  company,  who,  weary  of  the  old,  wese 
determined  on  a  new  fly-trap,  and  that  propor- 
tionally lefs  ridiculous  than  the  old,  inafmuch, 
as  by  the  former,  the  eggs,  or  the  young  fry, 
reach  the  deflination  of    philofophy,  by    the 
fore,  inftead  of  the  backdoor  !  It  is  really  plea- 
fant,  to  read  with  what  gravity  Profelfor  Blaine 
details,  how  "  the  fly  to  depofit  her  ova  is  feen 
to  hold  her  body  upright,  and  preparing  an  tgg 
covered  with  a  glutinous  liquor,  fhe  refts  for  a 
moment  on  a  hair,  and  depofits  it !" — how  "  fhe 
rifes  and  prepares  another,  till   fome  hundreds 
are  fo  depofited;"  and  hovv^  at  laft  "  thefe  are 
Jaid  not  to  be  carried  into  the  flomach,  till  they 
become  xvorms,  which  takes  place  in  a  few  days." 
What !  I  fuppofe  the  new  hypothefis  could  not 
have  been  warranted  found,  or  would  not  run 
quietly   on   all-fours,  unlefs  the  eggs  had  pa- 
tience to  wait  until  they  became  v/orms.     I'he 
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iheep  too  have  fo  little  fenfibility  in  the  "  inner  ' 
margin  of  the  nofe,"  as  to  fuffer  the  fly  cejtrus, 
a  moft  irritating  infeft,  to  depofit  its  eggs  there, 
and  the  larvae  of  them  afterwards,  to  "  creep 
up  into  the  frontal  and  maxillary  finufes."  Thev 
muR  have  a  plaguy  intricate  journey,  methinks, 
and  pofTefs  much  fagacity,  confidering  their 
tender  age.  Well— thus  far  I  am  fatisfied !  I 
only  defire  to  know  the  pedigree  of  thofe  flies, 
from  the  eggs  of  which  proceed  the  maggots 
that  are  found  in  putrid  fores ;  of  the  cancerous 
breaft,  for  example,  without  meaning  the  h^da- 
tides ;  or  the  worms  fometimes  found  in  the 
warbles,  or  fmall  tumours,  on  the  backs  of  horfes 
and  cattle,  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  whilfl  kept 
in  the  liable. 

The  remote  caL\fe  of  worms,  is  a  colluvies  of 
indigefted  matter,  which  for  want  of  timely 
evacuants,  putrefies  ;  or  a  natural  predifpofuion 
in  the  animal  fluids  to  putrefaBion.  I  have 
known  many  people  to  whom  it  is  as  natural 
conftanily  to  produce  worms,  as  hair,  and  who 
are  yet  always  taking  w^orm  medicines.  The 
defecl  is  generally  inherited  by  their  children. 

In  the  Cure,  mercurials  alone  are  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  as  in  proper  hands,  they  are 
perfe6tly  fafe,.  even  for  human  infants,  it  is 
truly  unprofitable  trouble  to  ufe  any  other 
means.  There  is  a  notion  among  horfemen, 
that  common  aloes,  from  the  draftic  roughnefs 
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of  its  operation,  is  a  more  potent  vermifuge 
than  the  fuccotrine ;  it  is  groundlefs,  as  I  know 
by  experience ;  and  by  the  opinion  of  one, 
whofe  experience  to  mine,  in  this  particular 
cafe,  muft  have  been  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  to  five,  at  leaft;  I  mean  Gibfon.  Ri- 
verius  fays,  that  oil  will  fufFocate  all  kinds  of 
worms ;  if  fo,  it  furely  deferves  notice  as  an  an- 
thelmintic. 

Oil  Glyster.  Prepare  a  flrong  deco6lion, 
or  infufion  in  boiling  water,  of  tobacco,  favin, 
wormwood,  rue,  garlic,  and  coralline,  if  the 
latter  can  be  procured  ;  to  one  pint  of  this,  add 
a  pint  of  linfeed  oil,  and  injeft  the  mixture, 
blood  warm,  the  laft  thing  at  night.  Repeat  it 
or  not,  at  difcretion,  at  two  o'clock  next  day  ; 
and  at  night  give  the  horfe  two  drachms  calo- 
mel, in  very  fine  powder,  made  up  with  cordial 
ball,  or  for  want  of  that  with  powdered  ani- 
feeds,  and  a  little  ginger  and  oil ;  or  with 
diapente.  In  the  morning  give  a  purge  with 
fine  aloes,  jalap,  and  myrrh,  balled  up  with 
hard  foap,  and  reftified  oil  of  amber ;  mild  or 
flrong  according  to  circumftances,  particularly 
with  relation  to  the  effefts  of  the  glyfters  and 
the  mercury.  This  phyfic  being  repeated  every 
ten  days,  with  the  glyfters  intermediately  at 
pleafure,  the  courfe  will  eradicate  and  fweep 
away  the  whole  generation  of  worms,  together 
with  that  colledion  of  foul  materials  of  which 
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they  are  made.     If  the  calomel  (liould  be  found 
too   mild,  the   more    powerful  preparations  of 
mercury  may  be  fubRituted,  as  diagridium  or 
turbith  ;    fcammony    alfo    is    very    efficacious. 
Clothe  well,  and  beware  of  cold.     Should  the 
fubject  be  too  much  reduced,  and  the  powers 
of  the  ftomach  debilitated  by  the  neceflary  force 
of  thofe  powerful  fpecifics,  recruit  with  bark, 
bitters,  and  fteel  as  before  repeated  ;  or  two 
drachms  to  half  an  ounce   fteel  filings,  in  the 
corn,  for  fome  weeks ;  or  grafs.     Where  the 
time  and  attendance  cannot  be  fpared  for  the 
above  regular  courfe,  it  has  always  been  ufual 
to  give  worm-powders,  or  other  alteratives,  in 
the  horfe's  feeds ;    and  a^thiops  has  been  the 
common  vermifuge  bafis  from  the  earlieft  days 
of  Gibfon :  Captain  Burdon  was  bold  enough 
to  order  two  ounces  of  it  for  a  dofe.     I  know 
not  how,  or  by  what  accident,  it  has  happened, 
but  the  sethiops  has  often  deceived   me,  parti- 
cularly of  late,  paffing  forth  of  the  inteftines  un- 
changed.     I    would  therefore   recommend    a 
trial  of  alkalized  or  calcined  mercury,  half  a 
drachm,  to  a  drachm  of  which,  finely  powder- 
ed, may  be  given  every  other  day,  mixed  up 
with  a   large   fpoonful  of  powdered  guiacum, 
turm.eric,  and  anifeeds,  and  continued  a  fort- 
night to  a  month,  the  ufual  care  being  taken  of 
cold,  and  warm  water  given  if  poffible ;  the 
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glyflers  alFo  may  be  ufed.     This  method  is  very 
fuitable  for  draucrht  horfes. 

o 

According  to  the  old  farriers,  there  are  four 
different  fpecies  of  worm  generated  in  the  body 
of  a  horfe.  '•'  Little  fhort  worms,  with  great 
*'  red  heads,  and  long  fmall  white  tails,  called 
"  BOTTS.  Short  thick  worms  with  black  hard 
*'  heads,  all  of  a  bignefs,  like  a  man's  finger, 
"  called  TRUNCHEONS.  Worms  from  fix  to 
"  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a 
"  man's  finger,  which  are,  the  rotundi,  or 
"  EARTHWORMS  ;  and  red  maw-worms,  re- 
"  fembling  wood-lice,  but  with  fewer  feet, 
having  thick,  flioit,  fharp  heads,  velveted  on 
the  back  like  a  bat,  and  made  up  of  feveral 
folds."  Thefe  laft,  it  is  afTerted,  will  perforate 
the  flomach  of  a  horfe,  and  kill  him  :  but  it  is 
not  yet  determined,  I  believe,  whether  worms 
can  really  exift  in  the  ftomach  of  a  livins^ 
animal';  that  they  are  found  there  after  death, 
every  one  knows,  but  Bracken  thinks  it  pro- 
bable they  make  their  way  thither  from  the 
duodenum,  after  the  vital  funftions  have  ceafed. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS^  REINS, 
AND  BLADDER — CHOLIC  — BURSTENNESS 
FALLING  OF  THE  FUNDAMENT — GONOR- 
RHOEA, AND  MATTERING  OF  THE  PENIS 
—  FALLING  OF  TKE  PENIS  —  VENEMOUS 
BITES  — SWALLOWING   OF  LEACHES,  HEN's 

DUNG,  &:c. 

T  KNOW  not.  that  horfes  are  fubjeft  to  ne- 
phritic  difeafc,  or  to  the  obftruftion  of  the 
ureters  by  fabulous,  or  calcarious  matter :  the 
maladies  of  this  fpecies,  to  which  they  are  lia- 
ble, are  ftrains  of  the  reins  and  kidneys,  and 
fometimes  ulcerations  in  the  latter ;  fympto- 
matic  ftranguary ;  ifchury,  or  fuppreffion  of 
urine,  and  diabetes,  or  its  immoderate  flux. 

I  defire  to  make  a  kw  minutes  paufe  here, 
to  note  a  curious  pafTage  in  Bracken,  vol.  i. 
p.  254.  The  doftor  fays,  "  three  or  four  times  I 
have  in  my  praftice  (when  the  fphin61;er 
mufcle,  or  neck  of  the  bladder,  has  been  fo 
''  fwelled,  that  it  would  not  admit  of  palTing 
"  the  inftrument)  cut  into  the  very  body  of  the 
"  bladder  above  the  Os  Pubis,  and  let  th^ 
urine   flow  out  that  way  for  a  month  or  fix 
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"  weeks,  till  fuch  time  as  the  inflammation, 
*•'  &c.  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  was  quite 
*•'  difperfed  and  gone  ;  after  which  the  people 
*•'  pifTed  as  well  and  found  as  ever,  and  fome 
*•  of  them  are  yet  living;  though  it  is  ten 
"  years  fince  I  performed  fuch  operation  upon 
"  them." 

Now  Bracken  challeno;es  the  invention  of 
this  operation,  as  "  a  method  never  before 
*'  praftifed,  nor  even  mentioned  in  any  an- 
"  cient  or  modern  author."  I  have  read  of 
the  ancient  operation  of  Lithotomy,  defcribed 
by  Celfus ;  of  the  ufe  of  the  Catheter,  by 
Romanis  and  Marianus  ;  of  the  high  and  low 
operations ;  of  the  improvement  of  Frere 
Jacques,  and  the  latter  improvements  upon 
him,  by  various  eminent  men  ;  but  of  the  ope- 
ration through  the  abdominal  mufcles,  imme- 
diately above  the  Qs  pubis  (or  high  operation) 
as  defcribed  by  Bracken,  I  only  find  it  faid  to 
be  a  late  difcovery,  v/ith  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  inventor's  name.  I  have  fomewhere  read, 
that  the  famous  Lord  Peterborough  underwent 
the  high  operation,  and  nearly  about  the  fame 
period  in  which  Bracken  pra6lifed  it.  Profef- 
fional  critics  can  no  doubt  fet  me  right,  as  to 
the  truth  of  Bracken's  pretenfion.  Granting 
him  really  the  inventor,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that  his  cotemporaries,  and  even 
fome  writers   fmce,  would  preferve  an  affefted 
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filence  concerning  him ;  for  he  was  generally 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  falhionable  phyfi- 
cians  of  the  day,  as  a  vulgar  provincial  doftor^ 
infinitely  beneath  their  notice.  I  have  feen 
in  fome  medical  work,  a  catalogue  of  veteri- 
nary writers,  with  the  names  of  Gibfon  and 
Bartlet,  without  any  mention  of  Bracken,  to 
whom  the  two  former  were  fo  much  obliged ; 
but  Bracken  was  an  honeft,  and  good  phyfi- 
cian,  and  a  ufeful  and  folid  writer,  although 
he  poflTeffed  neither  the  genius,  nor  the  imagi- 
nation of  "  our  Jock." 

I  have  formerly  laboured  under  the  horrors 
of  the  ifchury  nearly  three  weeks  myfelf;  at  the 
fame  period  a  poor  man  in  my  neighbourhood 
(a  flony  diflrid,  where  nephritic  complaints 
were  frequent)  died  of  a  fuppreflion  of  urine: 
at  the  conclufion.  of  the  Zoonomia,  Dr.  Dar- 
win adverts  to  the  danger  and  ill  fuccefs  of 
various  efforts  to  difcharge  the  water,  in  inabi- 
lity to  empty  the  bladder,  and  recommends 
the  injection  of  crude  mercury  into  the  ure- 
thra, which  might  by  its  weight  open  a  paf- 
fage ;  now  granting  the  facility  and  fafety  of 
the  operation  defcribed  by  Bracken,  it  furely 
deferves  the  reconfideration  of  the  faculty :  I 
faw  no  reafon  at  the  time  to  doubt,  that  the 
poor  man  above-mentioned  might  have  been 
faved  by  it. 

It 
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It  is  curious  to  compare  the  flimfy  elegance 
of  the  late  Dr.  Auftin's  book,  where  he  at- 
tempts to  prove,  that  nephritic  difeafes  have 
not  an  urinary  origin,  with  the  vulgar  and 
homefpun,  but  found  and  convincing  reafon- 
ing  of  Bracken's  Lithiajis  Anglicana.  I  men- 
tion the  latter  tra61,  for  the  purpofe  of  intro- 
ducing from  it,  an  anecdote  of  a  gentleman 
from  the  North,  who  was  always  afBided  with 
calcarious  complaints  in  his  own  country;  but 
coming  up  to  London,'  was  cured  by  the  town 
beer ;  and  after  awhile,  intending  to  return 
home,  he  was  feized  with  his  old  complaint 
from  the  ufe  of  the  country  beer,  before  he 
had  completed  any  conhderable  part  of  his 
journey ;  on  which  he  put  back,  and  ever  after 
refided  in  London,  free  from  gravel  or  ftone ; 
and  I  have  known  the  fame  thing  to  happen 
myfelf  London  Porter,  and  London  Fine 
Ale,  are  the  mofl  falubrious  of  all  malt  liquors  ; 
the  latter,  when  genuine  and  unadulterated, 
and  as  it  ever  ought  to  be,  the  neat  produce  of 
Thames  water,  the  white  malt  of  Ware,  and 
Farnham  hops,  has  been  efteemed  by  many 
wine-drinkers,  of  rank,  as  a  rich  and  generous 
liquor ;  it  is  in  perfe61ion  at  fix  and  nine 
months  old,  and  is  fpecific  in  confumptions, 
particularly  thofe  of  women.  But,  alas  !  Lon- 
don beers  have  long  loft  their  chara61er  for  ge- 
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nuinenefs  ;  their  diureiic  quality  however  re- 
mains in  full  vigour,  as  the  druggifts  are  able  to 
teftify. 

Let  us  return  to  the  flable.  Strains  in  the 
kidneys  proceed  from  violent  exertion  and 
overloading.  The  fy^nptoms,  difficulty  of  ftal- 
ing,  and  frequent  attempts ;  thick,  foul,  or 
bloody  urine  ;  faintnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
deadnefs  of  the  eyes  ;  inability  to  back.  Thefe 
injuries  being  negle8ed,  it  is  faid  the  horfe 
will  in  time  become  furfcited  from  the  im- 
perfe6];  fecretion  of  urine,  the  kidneys  feeing 
difeafed ;  and  that  the  affair  may  end  in  glan- 
ders and  confumption.  Bleed  according  to 
the  degree  of  fever,  and  the  condition  of  the 
horfe.  A  rowel  in  the  bellv.  Diuretic  glyf- 
ters,  fee  p*  292.  Gura  Arabic  in  the  water, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  it, 
once  a  day,  for  a  few  days.  Gentle  walking 
exercife,  led.  The  following  ball,  twice  a  dav  ; 
Lucatellus  balfam,  one  ounce ;  fpermaceti,  hx 
drachms ;  fal  prune!,  half  an  ounce ;  mix  with 
fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  or  honey,  and  anifeed 
powder.  Should  that  not  fucceed,  make  trial  of 
— Balfam  of  Capivi,  or  Strafl^urgh  turpentine, 
one  ounce  ;  Venice  or  Caftile  Soap,  one  ounce; 
nitre,  fix  drachms;  myrrh  powdered,  two 
drachms;  ball  as  before,  and  v/aPa  it  down 
with  a  horn  or  two  of  raarfJimallow  decoc- 
tion fweetened,  or  warm  gruel.     Deco61ions  of 
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juniper  berries,  marfhmallows,  parfley,  and 
liquorice  roots,  in  which  gum  is  diflblved,  and 
fweetened  with  honey  ;  dofe  a  pint  or  two,  with 
a  gill  of  fine  old  Holland  Geneva ;  in  cafe  of 
much  fever  the  fpirit  to  be  omitted.  The 
quantity,  freedom,  and  colour  of  the  urine, 
will  determine  the  Rate  of  body,  or  the  horie 's 
amendment.  Sometimes  a  cure  is  very  tedious 
and  protrafted,  but  it  is  infinitely  fafer  to  at- 
tend patently  nature's  good  time,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  mild  medicines,  than  to  attempt  any 
hafty  and  forcible  meafures.  The  horfe  being 
ftrong  may  have  gentle  phyfic  after  the  cure, 
otherwife  fiiould  be  fent  to  grafs.  Chronic,  or 
neglefted  cafes  of  this  kind,  are  abfolutcly  in- 
curable in  the  flable ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
ftrains  in  the  loins,  which,  if  very  bad,  will 
require  at  lead  a  twelvemonth's  run,  to 
be  thoroughly  recovered. 

For  affection  of  the  kidneys  from  Catarrh, 
fee  that  Chapter. 

For  BLOODY  Urine,  from  falls  or  bruifes, 
from  over  {training  at  a  hard  leap,  or  a  hard 
run  heat  in  racing,  or  any  other  caufe  ;  bleed, 
and  give  two  quarts  of  milk,  or  whey,  w^arm, 
with  a  gill  of  peppermint- water,  and  a  ftrong 
deco6tion  of  two  ounces  juniper  berries ;  Irilli 
flate,  tw^o  drachms  ;  fweeten  with  honey,  or 
fyrup  of  quinces.  If  the  drink  be  defired  more 
efficacious,  repeat  and  continue  it  once  a  day, 
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with  the  addition  of  one  ounce  to  two  of 
Armenian  bole  in  powder ;  and  two  drachms, 
to  half  an  ounce,  Japan  earth.  Or.  The  fol- 
lowing reftringent  ball  twice  a  day ;  Peruvian 
bark,  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce.  Lucatellus 
balfam,  or  balfam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce  ;  Irifh 
flate  two  drachms  ;  elixir  vitriol,  one  drachm ; 
ball  with  conferve  of  red  rofes,  and  fyrup  of 
poppies.  Or.  A  decoftion  of  logwood  and 
oak  bark,  fweetened  with  honey,  dofe  one 
pint. 

In  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  fi-om  inilammation, 
parahjis  or  numbnefs,  or  other  defe6l  in  the 
kidneys,  whence  obftruftion,  and  inability  to 
perform  the  office  of  fecerning  the  urine  from 
the  blood,  the  body  of  the  horfe  will  appear 
diftended,  although  his  bladder  be  empty,  and 
he  make  no  motion  to  flale  ;  at  lead  very  litde 
water  will  pafs :  in  a  few  days,  the  legs  will  be 
fwelled,  and  the  tumefaftion  of  the  body  en- 
creafed  to  a  great  degree,  with  perhaps  erup- 
tions and  blotches,  from  the  retention  of  the 
urinous  falts  in  the  blood ;  this  cafe  demands 
inftant  relief,  and  carries  with  it  an  apology 
for  vigorous  meafures,  fince  the  moll  power- 
ful ftimulants,  have  to  my  knowledge  proved 
for  a  confiderable  time  ineffeftual.  A  horfe 
remaining  in  this  ftate,  the  fecretipn  of  urine 
being  repreffed  two  days,  may  be  looked  upon 
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The  reader  will  obferve  the  cautions  abov^ 
given,  "  patiently  to  attend  nature's  time,  and 
the  operation  of  mild  medicines ;"  and  mark 
well  the  critical  exigency  of  the  cafe.  He  will 
have  a  full  anfwer  to  an  uncandid  note  ol  Mr. 
Blaine,  refpe61ing  former  praftice  in  this  cafe, 
which,  it  is  highly  probable,  he  has  not  amend- 
ed. I  refer  the  veterinary  reader  to  Gibfon's 
pra6lical  obfervations,  arid  the  cafes  he  relates. 

If  the  flrength  of  the  horfe  -will  bear  it, 
open  feveral  veins  in  different  parts,  drawing 
to  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  two  quarts  of 
blood.  Immediately  give  a  glyfter,  and  follow 
it  up  with  a  ball,  the  ball  to  be  repeated  three 
times  in  the  day,  if  needed  ;  and  the  glyfter 
at  difcretion ;  (liould  there  be  a  partial  and 
gradual  amendment,  they  may  be  repeated  in  a 
milder  form,  or  fubflitutes  chofen  from  amongfl 
thofe  forms  before  prefcribed. 

The  Glyster.  Succotrine  aloes  from  one 
to  two  ounces,  in  exceeding  fine  powder ;  jalap, 
two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce.  Nitre  well 
beaten  two  to  four  ounces.  Juniper  and  bay- 
berries  bruifed,  one  handful  each  ;  Venice  tur- 
pentine, two  ounces ;  beat  up  with  the  yol^ks  of 
two  eggs.  Ini'ufe  in  one  or  two  quarts  marfli- 
mallow  decoftion,  or  thin  gruel,  adding  one 
pint  linfeed  oil.  The  Ball.  Juniper  berries 
pounded,  one  ounce ;  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  fal 
prunel,  (ix  drachms  each;  ethereal  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 
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pentine,  from  two  to  four  drachms ;  camphor 
one  drachm  ;  ball  with  liquorice  povvdef,  oil 
of  amber,  or  preferably  with  chymical  oil  of 
juniper,  and  honey  :  make  it  into  two  or  three 
balls,  for  one  dofe.  Or  :  in  a  defperate  cafe, 
cantharides  from  one  fcruple  to  half  a  drachm  ; 
camphor  dillblved  in  oil  of  almonds,  one 
drachm  to  two;  nitre  and  Venice  foap  each 
an  ounce ;  mix  widi  fyrup  of  marfhmallows. 
But  I  mud  own  I  have  never  feen  any  good 
effe61  in  the  cafe,  from  the  internal  ufe  of  can- 
tharides. Warm  gum  Arabic  water,  and  fcald- 
ed  pollard,  if  the  horfe  have  any  appetite. 
Lead  out  well  clothed,  and  walk  gently  half 
an  hour,  the  weather  permitting.  When  the 
kidneys  are  found,  mercurial  phyfic  will  fome- 
times  fucceed.  After  the  cure,  ftrengthen  the 
kidneys  with  bark  and  fteel,  if  there  remain 
fympioms  of  debility.  If  an  external  applica- 
'tion  (hould  be  thought  neceffary,  lay  the  fol« 
lowing  CATAPLASM,  fprcad  on  a  double  coarfe 
flannel,  upon  the  loins  of  the  horfe,  and  bind 
it  on  with  a  warm  covering,  previoufly  rubbmg 
well  into  the  parts  two  portions  oil  of  turpen-/ 
tine,  and  one  of  oil  of  amber.  Garlic  pounded, 
and  horle-radifh,  ^.  s.  Muftard  feed,  one  pint; 
camphor,  two  ounces  ;  as  much  green  foap  as 
will  make  a  plaifter  of  due  coniiflence :  it 
may  be  renewed  every  two  days. 

The  IscHURY  (for  which  the  ftrangury,  al- 
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though  in  common  ufe,  is  an  improper  term) 
often  afflifts  aged  horfes,  or  fuch  as  are  hard 
worked,  and  hardly  ufed.  It  is  an  obIlru6lion 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  preventing  the 
courfe  of  the  urine,  or  fuifering  it  to  pafs  only 
in  drops ;  and  arifes  either  from  an  inordinate 
diftention,  and  confequent  lofs  of  elafticity  and 
force,  in  the  detrujores  urincc,  with  a  paralyfis 
of  the  Jphinder  mufcle,  from  the  h.orfe  being 
driven  on,  and  forced  to  retain  his  water  too 
long,  and  other  caufes  of  debility  ;  or  a  collec- 
tion of  matter  derived  from  difeafed  kidneys, 
or  the  determination  of  catarrh  or  fever.  The 
fymptoms  are  obvious,  didended  flanks,  firad- 
dling,  with  frequent  ineffeftual  motions  to 
ftale ;  but  the  horfe  will  fometimes  lie  down  on 
his  back  and  roll,  as  in  a  colic. 

In  the  Cure  of  this  malady,  it  is  a  general 
rule,  to  which  I  know  of  no  exception,  that 
all  drailic  diuretics  (at  leafl  in  any  confiderable 
dofes)  fliould  be  religicuily  avoided ;  hnce  they 
do  but  excite  a  more  copious  fecretion  of  urine 
from  the  kidneys,  and  of  courle  increafe  the 
diftention  of  the  bladder,  its  inflammation,  or 
the  numbnefs  and  debility  of  its  mufcles.  In  a 
cafe  of  defperate  necefliiy,  I  Oiould  fuppofe  no 
meafure  could  be  {o  effeftual,  or  fo  lafe,  as  an 
evacuation  of  the  urine  by  the  proper  furgical 
operation,  which  by  emptying  the  bladder, 
'  would  give  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  its 

tone ; 
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tone  ;  othenvife,  bleeding,  tender  care,  and  the 
milder  diuretics,  with  opiates  continued.  To 
eftablifli  a  cure,  two  months  grafs,  or  draw- 
yard. 

The  Diabetes  in  a  horfe,  is  either  the 
r^tal  termination  of  fome  chronic  difeafe,  or 
the  fign  of  aconltitution  too  far  gone  to  be 
worth  the  attempt  at  a  recovery  ;  but  if  fuch  an 
attempt  be  meditated,  it  mull  be  effayed  by 
the  long  continued  ufe  of  reftringents,  aggluti- 
nants  and  balfamics — Barks,  gums,  balfams, 
boles,  chalk,  logwood,  and  lime-water.  Dry 
FiOurifhing  diet,  with  beans  and  rice. 

Cafting  my  eye  over  a  Review  lately,  I  faw 
a  very  excellent  praftical  obfervation  of  a  cer* 
tain  phyfician  (furely  Dr.  S.  Walker  ?)  treated 
with  unmerited  (light.  The  do6lor  remarked, 
that  the  dread  of  a  diabetes,  during  their  fre- 
quent nervous  emilTions  of  urine,  was  a  com- 
mon hallucination  with  many  hypochondriac 
patients :  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that 
remark, 

THE  COLIC,  GRIPES,  OR   FRET. 

For  the  Cure  of  this  troublefome,  and  fome* 
times  dangerous  complaint,  eminent  men,  both 
under  the  ancient  and  new  order  of  things, 
have  invented  extraordinary  remedies.  Leo- 
nard Mafgal  affures  us  (p.  242)  that  "  the  colic 
**  in  the  belly  of  beads  is  foon  put  away,  by 
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**  beholding  a  goofe  or  a  duck  on  the  water 
"  fwimming."  Markham  prefcribes  a  glyfter 
of  hen*s  dung,  nitre,  and  ftrong  vinegar !  and 
the  late  great  ftate  phyfician,  Citizen  Marat, 
who  alfo  was  in  the  habits  of  prefcribing  for 
the  body  natural,  and  loved  a  radical  cure  to 
his  heart,  being  one  day  feverely  griped,  (as 
Briflbt  tells  us)  ran  all  over  Paris,  in  fearch  of 
a  furgeon,  who  would  undertake  the  cutting 
his  guts  open,  in  order  to  look  for  the  colic ! 
Unfortunately  that  confummate  operatrix, 
Charlotte  Corday,  had  not  arrived. 

I  fufpeft  authors  may  have  run  their  divi- 
lions  upon  this  difeafe  in  horfes,  fomewhat  too 
fine  ;  it  may,  however,  be  divided  into  the  com- 
mon FRET  or  GRIPES,  the  FLATULENT,  the 
RED    or    INFLAMMATORY,    and    the    B1LIOU3 

COLIC;  of  the  occafional  exiltence  of  this  lat- 
ter, in  an  animal  fo  frequently  fubjeft  to  biliary 
oblfruftion,  no  doubt  need  be  entertained. 

The  primary  caufe  of  a  common  fit  of  the 
gripes  in  a  horfe,  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  an 
accumulation  of  indurated  excrement' in  the 
inteftines ;  for  independently  of  the  folid  ob- 
ftruftion  fo  occafioned,  the  ufual  proximate 
caufes  would  feldom  have  power  to  work  thofe 
ferious  effetls  we  witnefs ;  thus  in  a  horfe,  the 
colon  of  which  was  not  previoufly  infarfted  and 
plugged  up,  the  effeft  of  a  flight  cold  thrown 
ppon  the  bowels,  or  the  devouring  a  kw  new 
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beans,  would  probably  pafs  off  with  a  very  mo- 
.derate  ftruggle  Trom  nature. 

The  fyinptoms  fcarccly  need  defcription ;  cold 
dew  at  the  ear-roois  and  flanks  ;  frequent  point- 
ing to  the  feat  of  complaint,  and  a  defire  to  lie 
down  and  roll ;  fudden  rifing  and  great  agita- 
tion ;  .the  greatnefs  of  the  agitation,  or  rather 
jaditaiion,  no  convulfions  exifting,  feems  to 
form  the  diagnoflic  in  all  colicky  complaints. 

The  Cure  requires  prompt  and  vigorous 
meafures,  and  plenty  of  affiftants  to  condu6l 
them.  Loofe  ftable,  or  out-houfe,  well  littered 
down,  that  the  horfe  may  have  room  to  roll 
himfelf  without  injury.  Clothe  with  warm 
dry  clothes.  Man  to  attend  the  head,  that  it 
be  not  beat  againft  the  pavement  or  wall  ; 
another  or  two  to  rub  the  belly  well  at  every 
quiet  interval  ;  a  more  effe61ual  help  than  ge- 
nerally imagined,  to  difperfe  the  wind.  Bleed, 
if  poflible,  in  the  neck  veins,  not  only  to  afcer- 
tain  the  quantity,  but  becaufe  furely  it  cannot 
be  irrational  to  fuppofe  fuch  a  fubftance  as 
bloodj  improper  to  be  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
under  the  circumftances.  Whilfl  medical  re- 
medies are  preparing,  v/alk  the  horfe  about 
brifl<Lly  in  hand,  one  following  with  a  whip; 
or  keep  him  to  the  jog-trot,  but  drive  him  not 
fafl;,  or  harafs  him,  on  any  pretence,  which 
has  ruptured  the  belly  of  many  a  horfe,  and 
which  at  lead  often  inflames  and  exafperates 

the 
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the  fymptoms.     Back>rake  with  a  fmall  hand 
well  oiled,  and  give  the  common  gruel  clys- 
ter, with   half  a   pint   of  oil,   and   a   large 
handful  of  fait :  immediately   pour  down  by 
the  mouth,  half  a  pint  of  Holland's  geneva, 
rum  or  brandy,  and  a  like  quantity  of  fweet 
oil  mixed,  or  a  little  diluted  with  thin  gruel,  if 
thought  too  ftrong ;  keep  the  horfe  on  his  legs, 
and  exercife  him  forthwith.     If  to  be  obtained 
foon,  and  demanded  by  the  exigence,  add  to 
the  glyfler  four   to   fix   ounces  of  Glauber's 
falts.     Or,  of  tinfture  of  jalap,  or  of  fenna, 
two  ounces.     Or  be{l  aloes  in  very  fine  pow- 
der, half  an  ounce.     And  to  the  drink,  three 
or  four  ounces  fyrup  of  buckthorn.    Or,  Elixir 
Proprietatis,  or  Tin^lurafacra,    Caftor  oil  may 
be  ufed  inftead   of  olive.     A  notched  onion 
may  be  thrufl;  up  the  fundament ;  or  an  onion 
and  a  piece  of  foap  the  fize  of  an  cgg^  beat  up 
together  into  a  foft  bolus,  with  a  pinch  or  two 
of  pepper  ;  afterv/ards  a  glyfi:er  of  black  foap, 
one  ounce  to  a  pint  warm  water.     Should  fup- 
prelfed  perfpiration  thrown  on  the  bowels  be 
among  the  caufes,  (fee  Colds)  the  warm  feeds 
ginger,  cafl:or,  and  camphor,  fiiould  make  part 
of  both  the  drinks  and  glyilers.     For  a  large 
cart-horfe,  where  wind  is  not  the  predominant 
fymptom,  and  no  appearance  of  cold,  the  fol- 
lowing drink  :   Gin,  brandy,  or  rum,  and  fweet 
oil,  one  pint  each,  mix  with  the  folution  of  fix 
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ounces  Glauber's  falts,  repeat  in  two  or  three 
hours,  warm  gruel  in  the  interim.  The  repe- 
tition of  thefe  mufl  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  praftitioner  ;  but  plenty  of  warm  gruel 
and  warm  water,  fhould  ever,  in  thefe  cafes,  be 
at  immediate  call,  as  fometimes  the  throwing  in 
two  or  three  gallons  of  thefe  at  both  ends,  and 
at  proper  intervals,  will  do  the  needful  with 
little  or  no  alhftance  from  the  apothecary. 
Bracken  cautions  againft  the  common  prac- 
tice of  farriers,  who  give  large  quantities  of 
Venice  treacle,  mithridate  or  diafcordium,  both 
by  way  of  drink  and  clyfler,  upon  loaded  in- 
teftines ;  thereby  locking  up  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe  (till  more  fecurely  :  he  compares  it  to 
firing  a  piftol  into  the  horfe's  fundament,  by- 
way of  clearing  all  obftrufctions  at  once. 
Mafnes.  A  week  after  the  cure,  a  gentle  purge 
or  two. 

The  Flatulent,  or  Wind  Colic,  is 
known  by  great  fullnefs  and  tenfion  of  the 
belly,  from  rarefadion  of  the  air  contained  in 
the  inteftines ;  borborigmi,  or  rumbling  of  the 
guts,  difcharges  of  wind,  and  frequently  ftran- 
gury,  occafioned  by  the  fullnefs  and  preflure 
of  the  ftreight  gut  upon  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der; this  laft  is  denoted  by  the  horfe  roHing 
upon  his  back,  and  by  frequent  ine{fe61ual 
attempts  to  dale.  Crib-biters,  from  conflantly 
fucking  in  large  quantities  of  air,  are  particu- 
larly fubjed  to  windy  gripes. 

The 
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The  intention  of  Cure  plainly  confifls  in 
the  fpeedy  exhibition  of  volatile  and  carmina- 
tive, of  diuretic,  and  laxative  medicines,  v/hich 
ought  to  be  given  both  in  the  form  of  glyf- 
ter,  and  by  the  mouth.  Ball.  Strafburg,  or 
Venice  turpentine,  juniper  berries,  and  carra- 
way  feeds  pounded,  each  half  an  ounce ;  fine 
aloes  well  powdered,  two  drachms ;  ial  prunel, 
one  ounce ;  chymical  oil  of  juniper,  one  drachm, 
fait  of  tartar,  two  drachms ;  ball  with  honey 
and  hard  foap.  Wafh  down  with  a  pint  or 
two  warm  gruel.  Or,  The  following  drink  : 
Cailile  ioap  and  nitre,  one  ounce  each  ;  juniper 
berries,  and  carraway  feeds,  half  an  ounce 
each  ;  ginger  powdered,  two  drachms  ;  Venice 
turpentine,  difTolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
fix  drachms ;  tin6lure  of  fenna,  an  ounce  or 
two.  Mix  with  warm  ale  and  treacle.  Re- 
peat. Clyster  as  before  with  the  addition 
of  carminatives :  camomile  flowers,  two  hand- 
fuls;  anife,  coriander,  and  fennel  feeds,  one 
ounce  each  ;  long  pepper  half  an  ounce.  The 
following  lierbs  are  prefcribed,  but  as  in  gene- 
ral there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  them, 
I  have  fubdituted  water-gruel,  which,  in  truth, 
I  have  always  found  an  excellent  fubftitute  : 
Mallows,  pellitory,  elder-flowers,  the  herb  mer- 
cury, mullein,  bear's-breech,  &c. 

St.  Bell  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  hitting 
the  critical  moment,  proper  for  the  exhibition 
of  opium  in  long  continued  pains;  and  of  re- 
gulating 
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gulatlng  the  quantum  of  the  dofe.  He  pre- 
tends, that  fhould  the  opiate  be  too  weak,  the 
pains  will  be  enraged;  if  too  powerful,  that  it 
will  haften  death.  Bracken  determines  the 
proper  time  for  the  ufe  of  opiates  to  be,  after 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  fliall  have  been  remov- 
ed by  lenient  purgatives  and  clyfters  ;  when 
the  former  are  requifite  to  complete  the  cure,, 
by  appealing  pain,  allaying  the  tumult  of  the 
bowels,  and  obviating  fuperpurgation  or  flux. 
Proper  forms  will  be  found  after  the  next 
fpecies  of  colic,  fince  they  may  be  necefTary  in 
both.     ' 

The  Inflammatory  or  Red  Colic,  is 
fuppofed  to  originate  in  fome  internal  injury; 
it  is  that  fpecies  with  which  race-horfes  are 
fometimes  afflitled,  as  St.  Bell  aflerts,  from  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  purgatives,  which  aft  as 
cauftics  upon  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftmes,  and  even  irritate  the  extremities 
of  the  fmall  blood  veffels  to  that  degree,  as  to 
eaufe  them  to  contract,  and  thereby  impede 
the  courfe  of  the  blood.  How  far  that  writer 
is  correft  in  his  aetiology  of  this  difeafe,  I  am 
unable  to  afcertain,  but  I  have  often  enough 
feen  the  cohcs  of  race-horfes,  a  double  exam- 
ple of  which  I  recolleft  in  one  day,  and  both 
horfes  were  cured  by  an  ignorant  country  fel- 
low ;  that  is  to  (ay,  the  man  cut  their  mouths, 
poured  feme  llufF;  which  fmelt  very  hot  and* 
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ftrong,  down  their  throats,  and  flurried  them 
up  and  down  dreadfully,  beating  them  with 
cudgels.  One  of  them  had  a  very  narrow 
efcape,  bat  thanks  to  the  doftor,  or  to  the  doc- 
trefs  Nature,  he  hngered  through  it.  They  had 
both  run  that  day,  and  their  difeafe  fe^med  to 
me  to  proceed  from  inanition,  and  having  been 
kept  too  long  without  fuflenance,  deficcation  of 
the  juices  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  in- 
flammation from  hard-fl:raining. 

The  common  symptoms  in  this  fpecies  are 
violent ;  the  horfe  difcovers  pain  if  his  flanks 
or  belly  are  prefled.  The  conjunftive  mem- 
brane of  the  eye  appears  much  inflamed,  the 
anus  the  fame,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour ; 
the  high  degree  of  inflammation  is  chiefly  oc- 
cafioncd  by  the  acrimony  of  the  bile.  There 
is  an  appearance  of  loofenefs  in  the  beginning, 
a  little  dung  is  ejected  with  a  hot  fcalding 
water;  fometimes  a  burning  fever;  and  the 
progrefs  of  inflammation  fo  rapid,  that  a  mor^ 
tification  in  the  abdomen  takes  place  in  a  few 
hours. 

Bleed  as  largely  as  you  can  with  fafety.  In 
the  urgency  of  the  cafe,  and  before  medicines 
can  be  obtained,  gruel  and  fweet  oil,  or  even 
warm  water  and  oil  mixed,  may  be  given  at 
either  end.  Caftor  oil,  one  quarter  to  half  a 
pint;  nitre,  two  ounces;  camphor,  one  drachm; 
make  the  drink  with  gruel,  or  decoflion  of 
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febrifuge  herbs  and  honey.  Repeat,  or  fubfti- 
tute  within  an  hour  or  two :  Turkey  rhubarb 
in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ;  diapente,  one  ounce ; 
fait  of  tartar,  two  drachms  ;  ginger  grated,  and 
oil  of  juniper,  one  drachm  each  ;  ball  with  oil 
of  amber.  A  Glyster  of  the  herbs  camomile, 
mallows,  &c.  two  ounces  lenitive  eleduary. 
The  following  Purging  Drink,  if  neceffary  * 
Senna,  two  ounces ;  liquorice  root,  one  ounce ; 
fait  of  tartar,  two  drachms ;  carraway  and  juni- 
per berries  bruifed,  one  ounce  each ;  boil  in  a 
quart  of  water  to  a  pint,  drain  and  add  two 
ounces  lenitive  eleftuary,  with  good  old  white 
wine  half  a  pint.  St.  Bel  recommends  Pidvis 
jacobus  every  fix  hours  ;  an  antimoniai  prepa- 
ration which  I  have  been  unable  to  find. 
Should  a  tendency  to  mortification  appear,  it 
mufi:  be  refilled  by  bark  and  wine,  both  in 
drinks  and  glyfters.  The  Anodyne  Drink 
AND  Ball.  The  Drink:  White  wine,  or 
fine  beer,  one  quart,  dilfolve  in  it  the  fize  of  an 
egg,  'common  cordial  ball,  and  one  ounce 
Venice  treacle  (add  or  omit  according  to  cir- 
cumflianccs)  one  hundred  drops  laudanum,  and 
the  fame  number  tincture  of  caftor.  Stir  well,, 
and  give  it  warm.  Or,  The  ball.  Diapente, 
one  ounce;  diafcordium.,  half  an  ounce;  myrrh, 
two  drachms ;  ball  with  liquorice  powder,  and 
two  drachms  oil  of  am.ber. 

I  know  of  no  difi:in6l  or  peculiar  method  of 
treating  the  Hepatic  or  Bilious  Colic;  it 

is 
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is  generally  inflammatory,  and  requires  fimilai' 
treatment  with  the  above,  regard  being  had  ta 
the  medicines  prefcribed  in  the  Yellows.  The 
coHc  produced  by  hair- balls,  bezoar-ftones^ 
and  concretions  in  general,  is  faid  to  be  mor- 
tal. 

The  following  extraordinary  note  may  be' 
found  in  Mr.  Blaine's  fecond  volume,  p.  487  : 
"  In   a  late  publication  by  Mr.  J.  Lawrence, 
from   a  want  of  information  on  veterinary 
medicine,  which,  though  he  candidly  owns^ 
yet  by  attempting  to  draw  information  from 
*'  other  fources,  h.e  propagates  fome  very  dange-* 
"  rous    errors ;    recommendmg   in   this    com- 
"  plaint  drugs  that  are  mod  highly  improper, 
"  as  camphor,  gmger,  oil  of  jumper,  oil  of  am- 
ber^ carraway  and  juniper  hemes,  with  white 
wine.  The  pleafantry  and  humanity  difplayed 
in  this  work  would  make  me  forego  any  cri- 
ticifm  ;  but  this  is  fo  very  dangerous  an  er- 
ror, that  it  w^ould  be  improper  to  pafs  it  over, 
in  juftice  to  the  fcience,  and  to  the  unfortu- 
nate   animals    that   may    fall   victims  to  it." 
1  leave  it  to  others  nicely  to  fcrutinize  the  mo- 
tives of  the  above,  and  fimilar  obfervations  of 
Mr.  Blaine,  with  expreffing  my  perfe61  fatis- 
faclion  that   hjs   complacence  did  not  in  this 
cafe  prevail  over  his  fenfe  of  juftice  and  public 
fpirit.     I  will  only  add,  that  I  wiih  it  may  be  in 
Mr.   Blaine's  power  to  take  my  replies  in  as 
good  part  as  I  do  his  remarks,  and  to  bring  his 
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mind  to  the  ftate  in  which  I  have  been  labouring 
for  many  years  to  reduce  mine  ;  to  enable  it  to 
love  truth  with  equal  ardour,  whether  it  concern 
myfelf  or  others.  If  it  turn  out  that  I  am 
wrong  in  this  cafe,  I  {hall  always  hold  jnyfelF 
under  an  obhgation  to  Mr.  Blaine  for  having 
mformed  me  of  my  error  ;  if  otherwife,  Lam 
fiill  obliged  for  the  opportunity  of  vindication. 

But,  in  the  firft  place,  in  what  page  of  my 
book,  or  v/here  did  Mr.  Blaine  find  me  "  ownina- 
"  a  want  of  information  on  veterinary  medi- 
*'-  cine  ?"     With  refpe61  to  the  "  comfortable 
*•'  things  and  cordial  drenches"  commonly  given 
in  gripes,  and  the  danger  of  increafing  inflam- 
matory fymptoms,  Mr.  Blaine  might  have  con- 
vinced himfelf,  as  my  readers,  in  general,  are  no 
doubt  convinced  by  ray  obfervations  and  cau- 
tions, that  I  was  fully  informed  and  prepared  on 
that  head.     In  truth,  it  was  from  the  moft  ma- 
ture confideration,  that  I  ordered  paregoric  and 
anodyne  articles,  which,  from  experience,  I  con- 
ceive, muft  ever  be  indicated,  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree,  during  the  tormina  of  colic,  however 
confiderable  the  inflammation.      Mr.  Blaine's 
objeftion  to  camphor,  I  apprehend,  will  do  him 
little  credit,  that  drug  being  perhaps  our  greatefi: 
dependance    in    the   cafe,    as  febrifuge,    anti- 
inflammatory, an  excellent  antifeptic,  and  pre- 
ventive of  the  fl;rangury,  which  Torn etimes  fu- 
pervenes.     He  may   obferve,  that  in  my  firft 
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prefcriptlon,  no  article  to  which  he  objeQs  is  10 
be  found,  camphor  excepted ;  furely  then,  as 
antiphlogiflic  as  himfelf  could  wifh.  After* 
zodj'ds,  and  on  the  prefumption  of  an  exacerba- 
tion of  the  tormina  or  gripes,  which  I  have 
often  obferved,  oil  of  juniper  and  articles  of  a 
iimilar  intent,  are  prefcribed.  but  in  fuch  mode- 
rate quantities,  and  fo  guarded,  as  to  render  it 
impoffible  they  ihould  have  any  of  thofe  dange- 
rous effe6ls  which  Mr.  Blaine  pretends  to  dread, 
or,  in  fa6l,  any  but  fuch  as  are  legitimate  and 
falutary.  The  wine  which  Mr.  Blaine  quotes, 
rather  in  a  marked  way,  is  only  half  a  pint  in  a 
purging  drink,  if  held  necc^ffciry,  that  is,  after  a 
considerable  time  for  rerleclion  on  the  (late  of 
the  cafe.  The  larger  qoiantity  of  Wine,  after- 
wards ordered,  is  on  a  fufpicion  of  the  approach 
of  gangrene.  The  experienced  praftitioner, 
particularly  in  the  colics  of  horfes,  will  now  de- 
cide on  the  validity  of  Mr.  Blaine's  objeftions  ; 
and  by  what  follows,  to  which  of  us,  the  charge 
of  dangerous  pra61ice,  will  moll;  probably  at- 
tach. 

I  have  already  remarked,  "  that  I  fufpeft  au- 
"  thors  may  have  run  their  divifions  upon  this 
"  difeafe  in  horfes  fomewhat  too  fine."  That 
obfervation  occurred  from  what  I  had  feen  ; 
and  I  am  flill  farther  confirmed  by  what  Mr. 
Blaine  has  written,  that  is  to  fay,  collefled 
from  mere  authority,  on  the  different  fpecies  of 
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colic.  This  dlfeafe  in  horfes  is  generally  of  a 
compound  nature,  and  the  fpecies  To  decidedly 
inflammatory  as  he  pretends,  rarely  exifts  in  this 
country.  With  the  nofological  arrangement  of 
the  profound  and  experienced  Cullen  before 
him,  it  is  pity  but  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  alfo 
paid  fome  attention  to  the  excellent  advice 
given  in  the  Preface — not  to  embarrafs  the  hifto- 
ry  of  a  difeafe  by  an  unneceflary  detail  of  fymp- 
toms  that  are  "  adventitious  and  accidental," 
but  to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  as  are  "  common 
''  and  infeparable."  To  teach  gravely,  that  in 
red  colic  "  the  horfe  exprefles  great  uneafineft, 
lays  down  and  gets  up  again,  flrikes  his  belly, 
but  feldovi  rolls,  but  that  in  fpafm.odic  colic 
he  frequently  rolls ;"'  and  "  be  careful  to 
diftinguifh  it  (red  colic)  from  gripes,"  will 
not  ferve  to  imprefs  a  gravity  appropriate  to 
the  occafion,  upon  the  countenance  of  the  prac- 
tical reader.  Small  indeed  muft  be  the  inflam- 
mation which  the  attendant  cannot  palpably 
deted,  and  flrange  mud  be  that  colic  which  is 
di(lin6l  from  gripes  !  I  move,  that  henceforth 
fuch  equivocal  difeafe  do  obtain  the  name  of  the 
Blainean  colic. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  fubje6l,  it  mufl;  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  flatulent  or  fpafmodic  colic 
is,  by  far,  the  mofl;  frequent  with  horfes,  and,  in 
this  fpecies  it  is,  that  farriers  do  fo  much  mif- 
chief  with  their  inflammatory  fpecifics,  fome- 
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times  curing  their  patient  as  effeftually  and  tn- 
flantaneoufly,  as  if,  in  the  language  of  Bracken^ 
they  had  "  fired  a  piftol  into  his  fundament." 
Mr.  Blaine  feems  to  follow  thel'e  hardy  pre- 
fcribers  pajfibus  equis.  With  half  an  ounce  of 
aether,  and  half  an  ounce  of  tinfture  of  opium, 
he  has  ordered  three  ounces  of  the  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine, an  article,  from  a  liberal  dofe  of  which, 
many  a  poor  horfe  has  happily  received  the 
coup  de  grace.  To  ufe  the  actual  cautery  in 
colic,  would  be  needleisly  to  add  to  the  tortures 
of  a  wretched  animal,  whole  feelings  ought  to 
be  refpefted,  when  it  becomes  but  too  plain  we 
can  afford  him  no  farther  afliflance.  From  late 
medical  writers  who  have  vifited  Arabia,  Mr. 
Blaine  may  learn,  that  the  cautery  is  generally 
ufelefs  in  this  cafe,  and  many  others,  in  which, 
neverthelefs,  by  the  cuilom  of  that  country,  it 
is  as  generally  applied,  leaving  very  unfightly 
efchars  in  various  parts  of  the  patient's  body. 
The  actual  cautery,fcarifications  of  the  occiput, 
and  blifterinc^  the  lower  extremities  with  cloths 
dipped  in  boiling  w-ater,  alfo  are  very  old  re- 
medies in  apoplexy. 

EaRSTENNESS   OR  RUPTURE'. 

Ruptures  proceed  from  drains  in  labour,  high 
and  difficult  leaps,  particularly  with  heavy 
weights,  kicks  ;  from  being  Raked,  or  gored  by 
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oxen,  and  various  other  accidents.  Gibfon  fays, 
he  has  known  inflances  of  the  belly  being  rup- 
tured from  too  deep  an  incifion  for  the  purpofe 
of  a  rowel. 

t 

In  a  rupture,  a  portion  of  the  OmentiLm  or 
caul,   or   of  the   guts    themfelves,    is    forced 
through  the  mujcles  of  tlie  belly  at  the  navel, 
or  throijgh  the  rings  into  the  fcrotum  or  cod. 
The  tumour,  when  not  too  large,  will  return  on 
being  preffcd,   as  if  it  were  merely  flatulent, 
and   the  rupture  or  chafm  may  be  felt.     It  is 
eafy  to  "conceive,  that  fuch  a  de feci  is  incurable, 
excepting  pofhbly  in  a  very  flight  cafe,  and  a 
very  young  fubie61 ;  the  intention  mufl;  be  to 
palliate,  to  render  the  aniaial  as  ufeful  as  pofli- 
ble,  and  as  comfortable  to  iifelf     In  a  recent 
cafe,  bleed,  and  give  emollient  and  oily  glyf- 
ters,'  boiled  barley,  malt  maflies,  nitrated  water. 
Foment  twice  a  day  with  camphorated  fpirits 
and  vinegar  warm,  and  poultice  with  oatmeal, 
oil,  and  vinegar.     Ufe  the  reftringent  embroca- 
tion (fee  Index)  occafionally,  ever  afterwards  ; 
but  nothing  would  be  fo  efre61uaras  a  fufpen- 
fory  bandage,  could  that  be  contrived.    Should 
there  be  an  external  wound,  and  the  fkin  be 
divided,  in  courfe,  the  protruded  intefl^ine  mud 
be  carefully  returned,  and  the  wound  healed 
with    fpirituous    and  balfamic   application.     I 
have  fome  obfcure  recolieclion  of  a  complete 
cure  in  that  cafe. 
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ON  FALLING   OF   THE  FUNDAMENT.  ,    , 

This  may  be  occafioned  by  long  continued 
loofenefs  or  fcouring,  and  horfes  of  a  lax  and 
wafhy  conftitution  are  moft  fubje6l  to  it.  It  is 
produced  by  long  journies,  or  hard  labour  with 
infufficient  nourifhment.  The  defe8:  is  fre- 
quent with  over-driven  pigs,  which  I  have  often 
attempted  to  cure^  with  very  ill  fuccefs.  Sol- 
ley  fel  fays,  it  was  fometimes  brought  on  horfes, 
in  his  time,  by  docking. 

In  the  Cure  no  time  ought  to  be  lofi:.  If 
the  gut  defcend  to  any  great  length,  and  be 
much  fwelled  and  inflamed,  walh  with  warm 
milk  and  aqua  vegeto  equal  parts,  and  fufpend 
it ;  repeat  the  walhing,  and  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  abated,  anoint  with  oil  of  rofes,  carno- 
niile,  or  dill,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  Friar's 
balfam,  and  gently  with  a  warm  linen  cloth, 
return  the  gut  to  its  proper  place*  Bathe  the 
fundament  frequently  with  the  following  mix- 
ture :  Red  Port  wine  and  camphorated  fpirits, 
a^  quarter  of  a  pint  each ;  Goulard's  extraft, 
forty-drops.  Acompofition  of  oak-bark,  flour, 
honey,  and  turpentine,  applied  frequently  to 
the  fundament.  Maflies  of  malt,  or  corn  and 
bran,  and  the  animal  kept  very  quiet,  with  the 
mofl;  gentle  ufage.  Should  the  gut  not  re- 
main, or  fall  down  in  exercife,  and  fhrink  up 
again  in  the  fl;abie,  it  is  the  fign  of  a  fiflula, 
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The  bite  oF  a  viper  or  eft,  is  of  far  worfe 
confequence  ;  not  only  the  wounded  part,  but 
fometimes  the  whole  body  will  be  confiderably 
fwelled.  Make  a  tight  bandage  above  the 
wound,  if  upon  a  limb  :  enlarge  the  wound 
with  a  fmall  (harp  pointed  cautery,  avoiding 
the  tendons,  and  keep  it  open  as  long  as  the 
venomous  fymptoms  remain,  with  fponge 
fmeared  with  precipitate  ointment,  or  orris 
root  prepared  with  Spanifli  flies.  Rub  in 
warm  oil  mixed  with  viper's  fat,  both  to  the 
wound  and  the  fwelled  parts.  Wafli  with 
ftrong  vinegar,  one  pint ;  muflard-feed,  two 
ounces;  mix.  Stop  clofe  a  few.  hours,  and 
ftrain.  Drefs  with  warm  ^gyptiacum,  once 
or  twice  a  day.  In  fome  cafes  bleeding  is  re- 
quired. The  following  drink  every  night  for 
a  week.  Venice  treacle  one  ounce ;  fait  of 
hartfliorn,  one  drachm ;  cinnabar  of  antimony, 
half  an  ounce;  fweet  oil,  three  ounces  in  warm 
ale.  Drinks  of  wormwood,  rue,  and  fcordium. 
Scraped  tin. 

On  that  mofl  dreadful  of  all  maladies,  Ca- 
nine Madness,  no  new  difcoveries  have 
been  made,  excepting  that  the  hydrophobia,  or 
dread  of  water,  is  not  a  peculiar  confequence, 
or  fymptcm  of  the  rabid  poifon,  although  its 
general  attendant ;  but  merely  fym pathetic  af- 
fe6lion  from  a  pained  tendon,  analogous  to 
th^  t  el  amis,  or  locked  jaw.      Hydrophobia  has 
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been  known  to  attend  hyfteric  cafes,  and  pain- 
ful wounds  in  the  tendons,  and  to  precede  the  . 
locked  jaw. 

In  the  bite  of  a  mad-dog,  for  in  that  animal 
the  contagious  rabid  poifon  feems  to  originate,  ' 
or  of  any  animal  which  being  bitten  acquires 
the  power  of  propagating  the  poifon,  the  only 
remedies  iniituled  to  any  rational    dependance 
are  inflant  exfeclion,  or  cutting  away  the  bit- 
ten  part,  uRion    or  burning,    and  mercurials. 
The  Ormfkirk  Medicine,  Dr.  Mead's  remedy, 
bathing  in  (lilt  water,  and  many  other  pretend- 
ed fpecihcs,  have  all   failed  ;  and  as  I  fliould 
conceive,  never  had  any  real  title  to  do  otfier- 
wife.      That    Dr.    Mead    fhould    recommend 
liver-wort  and  pepper,  as  articles  of  fufficient 
efficac/  to  be  a    fpecific  cure  in  a  difeafe  of 
fuch  dreadful  and  potent  malignancy,  would  be 
•  truly  adonifhing,  did  we  not    know  that   the 
grearefl  men  are  fometimes  guilty  of  the  great- 
ed   abfurdiiies.     Befides    burning  the  v/ound, 
where  pra61icable,  a  circle  ought  to  be  drawn 
round  it  with  a  cautery.     Rub  the  part  with 
flrono-    mercurial  ointm.ent  and    turpentine  as 
often  as  poihble,  -without  raifing  a  lalivation. 
Turbith  mineral  has  fucceeded  in  the  cure   of 
do"-s,  of  courfc  it  oupht  to  be  tried  with  horfes, 
and  alfo  with  human   patients.     Barllet  adviles 
lurbith  and  camphor  equal  quantities  (fee  Far- 
cy.)    Before,  or  after  the  Turbith  courfe,  the 
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liorfe  fnould  be  frequently  plunged  in  cold 
water.  This  is  recommended  by  the  old  dotlors, 
to  be  done  the  day  before  the  full,  or  ne\7 
moon :  what  her  notlurnal  majefty  can  poffibly 
have  to  do  in  the  bufinefs,  I  have  no  concep- 
tion ;  but  it  is  eafy  enougli  to  prove,  that  fiie 
and  her  ftarry  attendants  are  ofien  implicated 
by  fond  and  filly  .mortals,  where  they  have  no 
manner  of  concern. 

The  dias^noftics  of  canine  madncfs  are,  hun- 
ger  and  thirfl,  without  power  to  eat  or  drink ; 
trembling,  eyes  fierce  and  flaming,  hanging  of 
the  ears  and  tail  which  is  bent  inv^ards;  lolling 
of  the  tongue,  foaming,  barking  of  the  dog  at 
his  own  fhadow,  panting,  running  a  ftraight 
and  heedlefs  courfe  againft  any  thing  in  his 
way,  biting  with  violence  ;  other  dogs  fly  him 
by  inflincl. 

Some  people  have,  and  do  at  this  day,  deny* 
the  exiftence  of  canine  madnefs,  as  alfo  that  the 
plague  is  contagious ;  this  is  oniv  the  proof  of 
another  fpecies  of  madncfs. 

SWALLOWING    OF    LEACHES,    OR    HEN's 

DUNG. 

This  accident  frequently  happens  to  country 
cart-horfes,  pafling  off"  with  a  flight  iicknefs, 
and  without  notice.  Whilft  the  horfes  are 
abfent,  die  poultry  will  always  watch  the  op- 
portunity of  examining   the    mangers,  where 

they 
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they  leave  both  dung  and  feathers,  which 
ought  ever  to  be  carefully  fwept  away,  pre- 
vious to  feeding  the  horfes.  Horfes  drinking 
at  ponds  will  often  fuck  in  a  variety  of  filth 
and  vermin.  The  figrns  of  having  fwallowed 
leaches,  or  other  vermin,  are,  hanging  the  head 
to  the  ground,  and  a  difcharge  of  impure 
faliva,  fometimes  mixed  with  blood.  Give  a 
pint  of  fweet  oil  warmed,  with  a  glafs  of 
brandy,  and  a  drachm  of  ground  ginger. 
Scalded  bran  and  gruel.  The  oil  may  be 
repeated  if  needful.  Mild  dofe  of  aloes  and 
rhubarb,  with  one  ounce  diapente,  waflied 
down  with  warm  ale. 

When  any  confiderable  quantity  of  fowls 
dung  and  feathers  have  been  fwallowed,  the 
horfe  will  lofe  his  appetite,  fwell  in  his  body, 
and  void  fcctid,  flimy  matter  from  his  funda- 
ment. The  fame  medicines  and  treatment, 
with  the  addition  of  honey  to  the  oil.  Walk- 
ing exercife,  the  horfe  clothed.  Sow-thiftle 
dried  and  powdered,  fmallage-feed  bruifed, 
marjoram,  and  the  allies  of  the  root,  leaves, 
and  fruit  of  briony,  were  the  fpecifics  of  former, 
times. 
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CHAP.  XIIL  , 

ON    THE    DISEASES    OF    THE    EYES    AND 

MOUTH. 

I  AM  by  no  means  deeply  {killed  in  the 
phyfiology  of  vifion,  and  fliall  refer  fuch 
of  my  readers  as  are  curious  upon  that  fubjeft, 
or  defirous  of  acquiring  fatisfa61ory  informa- 
tion on  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  to  Dr.  Brack- 
en's works,  ^v"here  their  laudable  curiofity  may 
be  amply  fatisfied.  The  Dotlor  (who  feems 
to  have  been  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  tafl^) 
paiTes  fome  very  fevere  ltri61ures  both  upon 
the  knowledge  and  veracity  of  the  famous 
Chevalier  Taylor  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
feveral  phyficians  of  that  time,  not  being 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
eye,  were  deceived  by  the  plaufibility  and 
manual  addrefs  of  that  confident  cmpyric. 

The  difeafes  of  the  eyes  in  horfes,  natural 
and  acquired,  may,  I  think,  be  conveniently 
clafled  as  follows  :  Opthalmy  or  Inflam- 
mation; from  whatever  caufe ;  Humour- 
blindness,  Diminution  of  Sight  from 
Debility  of  the  Organs,  Cataxact, 
Gutta  SERENA,  External  Accidents. 

Previoufly 
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Prevloiifly  to  entering  upon  the  method  of  j 
cure,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  upon  an 
article  of  prime  confideration,  as  a  remedy  in 
this  cafe,  which  has  been  introduced  hnce  the 
days  of  Gibfon  (a  fohtary  inftance  of  addition, 
I  believe)  I  mean  Goulard's  Exrracl  of  Saturn, 
a  preparation  now  more  commonly  ufed  in 
veterinary  pra^icc,  than  the  fu^^ar,  or  fait  of 
lead.  I  have  reafon  to  know,  from  frequent 
experience,  that  this  mod  potent  and  effica- 
cious repellent  and  bracer,  is  made  much  too 
free  with,  both  to  the  eyes  ■  and  tendons  of 
horfes,  whence  are  induced  violent  irritation, 
inflammation,  and  a  greneral  effetl  totally  con- 
trary  to  th.at  intended.  Mr.  Taplin,  who  is  in 
mod  cafes  a  cautious  prefcriber,  has  yet  not 
only  erred,  according  to  my  obfervation,  in 
aflerting  that  the  fpecific  in  queflion  is  more 
commonly  too  much  diluted,  but  in  the  want 
of  fufficiently  diluting  it  in  his  own  prefcrip- 
tions.  He  advifes  (p.  89,  Stable  Direftory)  no 
lefs  a  quantity  than  two  ounces  Goulard's  Ex- 
tract:, with  the  fame  quantity  of  fpirits,  and 
four  ounces  opodeldoc,  without  the  leaft  dilu- 
tion, to  be  rubbed  twnce  a  day  into  a  horfe's 
leer ;  an  application,  I  fliould  conceive,  not 
merely  probable  to  difippoint  and  interfere  with 
the  intentipn,  but  to  be  attended,  if  perfifled  in, 
with  all  thofe  dangerous  confequences  ufually 
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refultlng  from   fuperaftriftion,  and  the  known 
poifonoLis  quality  of  lead. 

His  collyriums  alfo,  I  think  much  too  firong 
and  fharp,  and  fuch  as  I  am  convinced  would 
injure  any  of  thofe  horfes  eyes  with  which  I 
have  been  acquainted,  and  they  have  not  been 
few.  'Gibfoa  makes  a  moderate  ufe  of  lead  in 
his  prefciiptions,  juftly  obferving,  that  the  eye 
is  very  delicate,  and  in  a  recent  hurt  fcarcely 
able  to  endure  the  common  eye-v.-aters.  Dr. 
Darwin  fpeaks  againft  the  too  early  u^c  of  fti- 
mulatir^g  eye-waters  in  opthalmy.  and  recom- 
mends afterwards  the  folution  of  vitriol,  in 
preference  to  that  of  lead.  Bold  meafures,  it 
is  pretended,  fucceed  well  with  the  eyes  of 
horfes,  but  luch  pretenfions  m.uft  be  received 
-w'nh.  caution  ;  the  eye  is  a  very  delicate  organ, 
to  what  animal  foever  it  may  belong. 

I  have  been  in  the  conftant  habit  of  uGne 
Goulard's  Extract,  about  eighteen  years,  not 
only  upon  horfes  and  other  animals,  but  upon 
my  own  perfon..  From  the  unfortunate  cuflom 
of  writing  by  candle-light,  and  the  unpardon- 
able omilfion  of  any  kind  of  guard  for  the 
eyes,  1  have  experienced  a  gradual  diminution 
of  fight  about  four  years.  I  had  always  leaft 
fight  in  my  left  eye,  and  about  three  years 
fmce,  after  writing  late  the  preceding  night,  I 
walked  to  fee  the  (katers  upon  the  ice  in  St. 
James's  Park,  where,  on  a  fudden,  I  perceived  a 
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dlfagreeable  fenfation  communicated  to  ih& 
optic  nerves,  from  the  glare  of  light  occafioned 
by  the  refieftion  of  the  fun  upon  the  ice  and 
fnow.  On  my  return  home,  taking  up  a  book, 
I  was  extremely  fhocked  to  find  I  had  loft  all 
diftinft  vifion  with  my  weakeft  eye,  which  I 
have  not  yet  regained,  nor  ever  (hall.  I  men- 
tion this  matter  merely  to  inform  thofe  who 
may  be  in  the  fame  unlucky  predicament,  of  an 
eye-water  which  is  in  conftant  ufe  with  me  as 
a  ftrengthener,  and  which  is  always  ready  at 
my  elbow.  Goulard^s  Extra8  feven  drops ; 
foft  water,  one  ounce.  Apply  it  to  the  corner 
of  the  eye,  and  between  the  lids  with  the  fin- 
ger, wiping  it  afterwards  from  the  furrounding 
Ikin,  which  it  is  othervvnfe  apt  to  draw  into 
wrinkles,  if  conflantly  ufed.  If  by  accident  I 
make  it  ftronger,  it  never  fails  to  irritate  and 
inflame,  and  lays  me  under  the  neCeffity  of 
difcondnuing  it  awhile,  and  of  ufmg  fimple 
water  as  a  cooler.  In  cafe  of  humour  or  in- 
flammation, add  a  fmall  tea-fpoonful  of  brandy 
or  old  Madeira. 

Opthalmy,  or  Inflammation  of  the 
Eye,  is  always  fufficiently  vifible.  The  Eye- 
lid is  clofed,  fwollen,  and  weeps ;  the  ball  is 
inflamed,  and  the  veffels  filled  with  ffagnant 
blood  appear  very  plain  upon  the  coat.  It  is 
firft  neceffary  to  inveftigate  the  caufe,  fince  it 
mav  be  merely  the  intruhon  of  fome  fmall'  ex- 

traneous 
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traneous  body,  fuch  as  a  hay- feed ;  which 
being  fufpefted,  the  eye  ought  inilantly  to  be 
fearched  with  a  foft  rag,  or  piece  of  fpunge 
dipped  ill  warm  {l<.im-milk  and  water,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  tea-fpoonful  of  aqua-vegeto. 
I  have  now  before  me  a  memorandum  of  a  colt, 
one  eye  of  which  appeared  as  above  defcribed  ; 
dreading  to  give  the  animal  pain,  I  would  not 
fuffcr  the  eye  to  be  opened  and  fearched,  al- 
though the  caufe  of  the  complaint  was  fufpedl- 
ed.  It  continued  exceffively  bad  feveral  weeks, 
the  colt  lofing  his  appetite  and  falling  away  in 
confequence,  until  the  inflammation  being 
abated,  and  the  eye  opened,  a  fear  upon  the 
external  coat,  left  by  the  offending  particle, 
perhaps  an  oat-hull,  was  vifible,  and  w^as  not 
obliterated  under  feveral  months. 

A  cafe  of  flight,  or  fuperficial  opthalmy,  will 
generally  give  w^ay  in  a  few  days  to  topical 
applications,  of  the  emollient  and  repellent 
kind.  It  is  the  general  practice  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  repellents  in  the  firft  inftance ;  all  I 
have  a  right  to  fay  is,  I  have  fometimes  feen 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  it,  by  an  increafe  of  the  in- 
flammatory fymptoms,  to  allay  which  it  has 
become  necellary  to  make  infant  ufe  of  emol- 
lients. I  have  fuccefsfully  treated  inflamed 
eyes  in  horfes,  with  warm  fkim-milk  and  water, 
repeated  often,  and  bread  and  milk  poultices, 
until  the  heat  and  tenfion  had  abated ;  after- 
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wards,  with  a  mild  folation  of  Goulard.  I  have 
fmce  obferved,  there  is  good  authority  for  the 
preference  of  warm  relaxent  applications  in  the 
cafe;  that  of  Benedift  Duddell,  the  famous 
oculift,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  con- 
firmed by  Ware  and  Noble,  whofe  method  is, 
to  iramerfe  the  eye  every  ten  minutes  in  warm 
water,  or  warm  water  mixed  with  fpirit. 

The  moll  ufual  praclice  however  is,  the  im- 
mediate ufe  of  cold  fpring  water,  or  vinegar 
and  water,  and  repellents.  Take  one  pint  of 
the  drained  decoction  of  plaintain,  rofemary, 
and  red  rofe-buds :  or  inilead  thereof,  a  pint  of 
clear  water,  add  one  drachm  fugar  of  lead,  and 
one  drachm  and  half  of  while  vitriol.  Or. 
The  following  aqua-v^geto-mineralis :  Clear 
water,  one  pint ;  Goulard's  extracl,  one  hundred 
drops ;  bed  brandy,  a  fmall  glafs.  In  this 
proportion,  I  have  generally  ufed  the  extraft 
to  the  eyes  of  horfes.  Bathe  externally,  and 
apply  internally,  with  rag  or  fpunge,  feveral 
times  a  day.  Or.  Honey  of  rofes,  fpring 
water,  and  white  of  an  egg,  mixed ;  and  ap- 
plied with  a  feather.  Some  horfes  are  fubjeft 
all  their  lives  to  weak  and  weeping  eyes,  upon 
every  flight  cold,  from  negleft  while  colts,  and 
lying  about  in  wet  and  boggy  padures  ;  the 
only  remedy  is  the  occafional  ufe  of  ihe  vegeto- 
rnineral  water.  Colts,  whild  breeding  their 
teeth,  and  horfes  with  irregular  teeth,  are  liable 

to 
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to  fimilar  inconvenience ;  the  fame  external 
Inethod,  with  falts,  and  moderate  bleeding,  and 
extirpation,  or  fihng  down  the  preternatural 
teetli. 

Humour-blindness,  or  Inveterate 
Opthalmy.  The  whole  eye  is  inflamed  both 
internally  and  externally,  and  the  admiflion  of 
light  occafions  intolerable  pain  ;  the  proximate 
caufe,  I  apprehend,  to  be  either  obftru6lion  in 
the  capillaries,  the  blood  being  too  denfe  for 
circulation,  or  a  dilatation  and  weaknefs  of  the 
veffels  themfelves.  This  difeafe  is  curable  with 
two  provifos  ;  being  taken  in  time,  and  the  eye 
being  naturally  good  ;  otherwife  the  attempt  at 
cure  is  fruitlefs.  For  the  defcription  of  a  good 
eye,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Vol.  I.  p.  195 ;  if  a 
profeihonal  man,  to  Gibfon.  For  the  beft  me- 
thod of  cure  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  I 
{hall  prefent  the  Reader  with  a  remarkable  cafe 
from  my  memoranda.  In  1781  my  favourite 
brown  mare  had  a  weeping  in  one  of  her  eyes, 
"With  fwelling  of  the  lids ;  it  pafled  off,  after  a 
while,  unattended  to ;  a  fliort  time  after,  the 
other  eye  was  affefted  in  the  fame  manner. 
Eye  w^ater  was  ufed,  and  bleeding,  and  the 
mare  being  wanted  for  a  particular  occafion, 
was  phyficed.  The  difeafe  remitted  and  ex- 
acerbated alternately,  for  a  month  or  two, 
until  at  length  it  became  very  ferious ;  one  eye 
was  exceedingly  fwollen,  and  opened  with  great 
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difRculty,  difcharging  a  fcalding  ferunij  which 
ahiioft  brought  oif  the  hair ;  the  coats  of  the 
other  were  thickened,  and  looked  very  dull. 

Bye-and-bye,  the  ball  of  the  one  was  inflamed 
in  the  higheft  pbffible  degree,  and  the  other, 
although  not  fo  much  inflamed,  feemed  to  ad- 
mit little  or  no  light.  There  appeared  a  white 
■fpeck  upon  the  pupil,  and  feveral  ignorant  fel- 
lows who  faw  the  mare  were  exceedingly  de- 
firous  of  having  I  know  not  what  efcharotic 
powders  blown  into  the  eye,  with  a  view  of 
fcouring  off  what  they  fuppofed  to  be  films 
upon  the  external  coat,  not  being  aware  that 
the  difeafe  was  purely  internal ;  and  it  is  fliock- 
ingto  refleft  upon  the  ufelefs  tortures  the  poor 
animal  would  have  endured  in  fuch  hands. 
Repellents  either  increafed  the  inflammation  or 
had  no  effect  at  all.  Nitre  was  given.  A  dofe 
of  phyGc  checked  tlie  inflammation,  but  total 
blindnefs  fiiortly  followed.  By  the  advice  of 
my  furgeon,  I  applied  to  Snape,  the  King's  far- 
rier, who  pronounced  the  mare  incurable  ;  I 
then  km  her  to  Layton,  a  very  eminent  farrier 
at  Walham  Green,  with  my  particular  requefl: 
that  he  would  undertake  the  cafe;  which  he 
declined  as  hopelefs*  Thus  left  to  my  own 
efforts,  and  my  affetlions  deeply  intereffed,  I 
was  determined  no  eiiertions  of  either  thought 
or  caxe  fliould  be  wanted ;  and  luckily  I  was 
feconded    by  a   fkilful    groom,  a    fon  of  old 
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Aleiidham,  well  known  as  an  humble  ftable-at- 
tendant  at  Newmarket.  It  muft  be  premifed, 
that  the  mare  had  had  a  flight  ^t  of  the  daggers 
about  a  year  before,  which  had  been.ncgle6led, 
but  her  eyes  were  of  mod  perfeft  conformation, 
and  in  their  natural  (hite  as  clear  and  diapha- 
nous as  a  poliQied  mirror.  After  turning  over 
all  my  veterinary  Oracles,  I  formed  my  plan, 
and  having  previoufly  obtained  the  approbation 
of  a  regular  medical  friend,  I  began  my  opera- 
tions. I  judged  that  the  humours  were  con- 
denfed,  and  that  topical  applications  were  in- 
dicated, to  render  them  fluid  and  fit  for  ab- 
forption,  and  circulation  ;  and  that  a  number  of 
drains  or  iifues  were  immediately  neceffary,  for 
the  purpofes  of  evacuation  and  revulfion.  X 
fuppofed,  right  or  wrong,  that  peculiar  benefit 
would  be  derived  from  the  proximity  of  the 
iffues  to  t]^  parts  afre6led,  on  which  particular, 
I  fliould  at  this  day  be  thankful  for  information. 
A  foft-leather-half-hood,  with  holes  for  the  ears 
and  eyes,  was  made,  intended  to  cover  and  fe- 
cure  poultices.  Five  rowels  were  cut;  one  in 
each  cheek  under  the  ear,  under  the  throat,  in 
the  cheit  and  the  belly.  I'he  eyes  were  poul- 
ticed with  hot  bran  and  lard,  aqua-vegeto  oc- 
cafionally  added,  a  number  of  times  during  the 
day,  and  very  early  in  the  morning;  poultices 
continually  remaining  upon  the  head :  this 
courfe  was  feduloufly  obfervcd  daring  a  month 
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or  fix  weeks,  all  which  time  the  rowels,  or  mofl: 
of  them,  were  running.  An  opening  diet,  and 
a  little  falts  with  walking  exercife.  After  a 
week  the  inflammation  gradually  fubfided,  but 
there  were  no  figns  of  returning  fight,  till  the 
end  of  a  month  or  five  weeks ;  when  we  were 
indulged  v/nh  ho'pe  one  day,  and  driven  to 
defpair  the  next ;  in  fhort,  the  jokers  were  bufy, 
but  I  was  determined  to  perfevere.  We  were 
foon  after  agreeably  furprized  with  confiderable 
amendment  in  one  eye,  and  in  a  week  or  two 
more,  the  mare  could  endure  the  light  with 
both,  and  faw  very  clearly  ;  there  fl;ill  however 
remained  a  blue  cloudinefs,  which  was  not  dif- 
perfed  until  fome  months  afterwards.  The 
poultices  v/ere  difcontinued,  but  the  eyes  were 
{lri6lly  guarded  from  the  light  by  the  ho6d 
before-mentioned,  the  eye-holes  being  filled 
with  foft  leather  ;  nor  did  I  expofe  t^e  eyes  to 
the  light  for  near  two  months  after  the  return 
of  fight,  riding  the  mare  blinded.  After  the 
poultices,  aqua-vegeto  was  ufed  twice  a  day. 
Salts,  and  a  (liort  courfe  of  cinnabar  in  cordial 
ball.  I  highly  enjoyed  the  firft  little  journey  I 
rode  without  the  blinds,  the  animal  fiopping  a 
great  number  of  times  upon  the  road,  to  ex- 
amine different  obje6ls,  with  as  much  curiofity 
as  if  file  had  entered  upon  a  new  world.  Her 
eyes  remained  perfett  until  her  death,  M'hich 
happened  fix  years  afterwards  from  an  apoplec- 
tic 
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lie  fit,  as  was  fuppofed,  (he  being  feen  well  in 
the  field  at  night,  and  found  dead  in  the  morn* 
ing.  I  tried  the  above  method  with  two  horfes 
afterwards,  but  by  no  means  with  correfponding 
fuccefs ;  which  indeed  I  did  not  expeft,  their 
eyes  being  naturally  fmall,  and  of  defeftive 
form. 

The  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  this  cafe 
are,  that  the  grand  dependance  for  cure  is  upon 
the  timely  infertion  of  a  fufficient  number  of 
rowels,  and  upon  keeping  the  eyes  {lri6lly  from 
expofure  to  the  light ;  that  repellents  are  not 
always  fuccefsful,  but  I  prefume  more  particu- 
larly indicated  in  weaknefs  and  dilatation  of 
the  veflels,  and  that  purgatives  may  be  in- 
jurious. 

Liniments  for  the  Eyes.  Mild  and 
cooling :  ointment  of  tutty,  one  ounce  ;  honey 
of  rofes,  two  drachms ;  white  vitriol,  one  fcru- 
ple.  Detergent :  myrrh  finely  powdered,  half 
a  drachm  ;  camphor,  five  grains  ;  white  vitriol, ' 
ten  grains  ;  honey,  two  drachms ;  rub  them 
together  with  fpring  water.  To  be  ufed  with 
a  feather  or  pencil  in  foulnefs  from  much  diff 
charge. 

For  a  film,  web,  or  Ipeck  left  upon  the 
outermofl:  coat  of  the  eye,  after  the  inflamma- 
tion (liall  have  fubfided,  there  feems  hitherto  to 
have  been  no  remedy,  but  corrofive  powders  or 
waters ;  although  Dr.  Darwin  feems  to  hint  at 

the 
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the  praclicability  of  an  inflramcntal  operation. 
Solleyfel  indeed  recommends  flroaking  a  white 
film  with  the  thumb  covered  with  wheat  flour, 
the  eyes  being  previoufly  waihed ;  which  he 
fays  will  extirpate  it  much  fooner  than  the  ufe 
of  powders,  the  beft  of  which  for  the  purpofe, 
in  his  opinion,  is  fal  ammoniac.  Bracken  re- 
commends Dr.  Mead's  ointment,  which  indeed 
feems  ever  to  have  been  mod  in  repute,  whether 
from  the  great  name  of  the  author,  or  jrom  ex- 
perience, I  know  not ;  at  any  rate  it  does  not 
iiand  in  the  predicament  of  the  Do6lor's  chip 
in  porridge  for  hydrophobia,  for  of  the  oint- 
ment no  one  can  doubt  the  efficacy,  from  its 
incifive  power,  and  I  fliould  dread  its  a6lion 
upon  the  corners  of  the  eye,  and  the  eye-lids, 
where  it  might  raife  a  new  inflammation. 
Take  glafs,  reduced  to  a  line  powder,  which 
fift  through  fine  lawn,  and  mix  with  honey. 
I  would  advife  a  vei:y  fmall  quantity  to  be  tried 
at  firft,  which  may  be  increafed,  if  not  found 
to  produce  irritation  and  painful  fymptoms. 
Previoufly  to  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  perhaps 
the  eye  fliould  always  be  waflied  with  fldm-milk 
and  aqua-vegeto.  Gibfon  advifes  white  vitriol, 
one  drachm,  white  fu gar-candy  half  an  ounce, 
iiround  very  fine,  to  be  blown  into  the  eve 
with  a  tobacco  pipe,  once  a  day ;  or  put  into 
the-  corner  of  the  eye,  with  the  finger  and 
thumb.     Of  thefe  applications  I  have  hitherto 

had 
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had  no  experience,  but  I  ^vill  once  more  give  a 
caution,  that  before  their  ufe  be  hazarded,  it  be 
well  afcertained,  that  the  defeft  intended  to  be 
removed  be  really  fituate  upon  the  outer  coat 
of  the  eye,  lince  fuch  remedies  can  have  no 
poflible  effe£l  upon  the  internal  parts,  and  may 
inflame,  irritate,  and  torture  to  no  manner  of 
purpofe. 

Diminution  of  Sight  from  debility 
OF   THE   ortgans.     It  IS  doubtlcfs  owing  to 
their  various  hard  laborious  fervices,  that  horfes 
are  more  fubjecl  to  difeafes  of  thofe  moft  tender 
and  fenfible  organs  the  eyes,  than  any  other 
animals ;    thence   perhaps    alfo   the  fource  of 
their  hereditary  defe61s.  Hard  labour,  particu- 
larly heavy  draught,  and  repeated  violent  ex- 
ertions at  dead  pulls,  will  produce  blindnefs ; 
alfo  poor  and  unfubftantial  keep.     The  figns 
are,  a  gradual  lofs  of  convexity,  or  plumpnefs 
in  the  eyes,  with  dullnefs,  and  imperfed  fight  at 
intervals.      If  the   eyes  are  naturally  good,  a 
cure  may  be  wrought  by  mending  the  keep  of 
the  horfe,  and  the  conftant  ufe,  twice  a  day,  of 
the  Ilrcngthening  faturnine  collyrium  prefcribed 
in   humour-blindnefs.     Bathe  the  temples  oc- 
cafionally    with  diftilled  vinegar   and   brandy 
mixed. 

Cataract  or  Glaucoma,  for  they  ap- 
pear to  be  one  and  the  fame  difeafe,  is  a  fuf- 
fufion,  or  cloud  upon  the  {mpilla,  commonly 

called 
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called  the  fight  of  the  eye,  at  firfl  partially,  in 
the  end  totally,  obftrufting  the  ingrefs  of  the 
rays  of  light:  the  proximate  caufe  is  faid  to  be 
a  preternatural  affeftion  of  the  cryftalline,  or 
fecond  humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  changed, 
becomes  opaque,  and  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
light ;  the  remote  caufe,  in  horfes  particularly, 
is  almoft  always  natural  bad  conformation  of 
the  organ,  by  which  the  humours  are  pre^ 
difpofed  to  other  caufes  of  the  difeafe ;  and  I 
fcarcely  recoiled  feeing  either  cataraft,  or  guita 
ferena,  in  a  well-formed  eye.  That  which  is 
termed  in  the  language  oftheftable.  Lunatic, 
or  Moon-blindness,  is  nothing  but  the  in- 
termittent or  periodical  blindnefs,  ufually  con- 
fequent  of  the  initient  cataraft  ;  which  as  well 
as  hydrophobia,  the  catanenia,  and  other  natural 
and  preternatural  events,  our  wife  grandfircs, 
who  in  all  things,  religious  and  political  as  well 
as  medical,  adhered  to  rule  in  preference  to 
truth,  would  need  fuppofe  were  humble  at- 
tendants upon  the  phafes  of  the  moon.  But 
common  fenfe  is  coming  apace  into  falhion ; 
and  inftead  of  merely  read,  mark,  learn  ; 
examine — approfoyidijfez — take  your  draught 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well— are  the  order  of 
the  day  :  let  us  however  be  careful  to  keep 
clear  of  the  mud,  Citizens.  ' 

Moon-blindness,  generally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  horfes,  at  five,  or  before  fix  years 

old. 
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old  ;  and  the  catara6l  may  be  a  year  or  two,  or 
more,  in  coming  to  perfetlion.  The  fymptoms 
in  the  mean  time  are  well  known ;  cloudinefs, 
imperfeft  fight,  in  one  or  both  eyes ;  in  fome  a 
difcharge  of  ferum,  with  an  eye  quite  clofed  at 
intervals ;  well  and  tolerably  clear  again :  in 
others,  fcarcely  any  difcharge,  but  a  gradual 
wafting  and  decay  of  fight.  As  to  cure,  it  is 
not  to  be  expefted,  unlefs  in  the  very  rare 
cafe  of  a  cataract  occurring  in  a  naturally  good 
eye,  when  I  fuppofe  the  difeafe  would  fubmitto 
that  method  already  laid  down  in  humour-blind- 
nek;  in  general,  moon-blindnefs  is  too  much  a 
difeafe  of  debility,  to  require  thofe  confiderable 
evacuations.  Should  however  the  difeafe  be 
fuppofed  to  originate  in  obftru61ed  humours, 
and  a  depraved  ftate  of  the  blood,  mercurial 
phyfic,  rowels,  and  tying  up  the  temporal  ar- 
teries or  veins,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cafe,  have  been  recommended ;  and  I  muft  ac- 
knowledge the  laft  moon-blind  horfe  with  which 
I  had  any  concern,  had  all  that  appearance,  but 
I  had  been  too  often  foiled  to  make  any  new 
attempt.  Bracken  fays  he  couched  one  horfe 
with  fuccefs,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  to 
render  his  fuccefs  of  real  ufe,  he  made  the  pa- 
tient a  prefent  of  a  pair  of  concave  fpe61acles, 
and  tauMit  him  their  ufe  ;  fince  what  with  the 
lofs  of  convexitv  in  the  cornea,  from  the  difeafe 
firft,  and  afterwards    from  the   operation,  the 

horie 
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horfe  would  lee  but  wildly  after  all,  without 
artificial  help. 

The  cruel  and  filly  idea  of  putting  out  one 
eye  to  fave  the  other,  appertains  properly  to 
the  old  fyftem,  and  is  coufin-german  to  that 
religious  practice  of  hanging  or  drowning  u 
poor  wretch,  burning  or  burying  alive  a  guilt- 
lefs  animal,  for  bewitching  or  being  bewitched! 
And  the  perpetrators  of  thefe  humane  and 
legal  afts,  were  great  and  good  men — great  and 
good  men  !  Were  they  knaves  or  fools  ?  They 
were  furely  far  enough  from  fools,  but  an  ob- 
flinate  and  implicit  faith,  and  adherence  to 
fyftematic  follies,  has  ever  had  the  fad  efPecl  of 
changing  honell:  men  into  knaves,  and  of  lead- 
incr  the  moft  able  into  the  commiffion  of  a6is 
which  would  difgrace  an  ideot.  The  puttmg 
out  one  eye  is  perfectly  ufelefs,  fince  if  the 
other  be  naturally  good,  the  meafure  is  unne- 
ceffdry  ;  if  not,  it  can  have  no  good  effecl,  but 
may  have  the  evil  one  of  inducing  a  frefh  in- 
flammation,   perhaps    by  fympathy,  upon  the 

beft  eye. 

In  a  GuTTA  Serena,  both  eyes  are  gene- 
rally affedcd,  and  are  vulgarly  called  glafs 
eyes,  appearing  cl^-ar  and  [hining,  although 
they  admit  little  or  no  light.  They  are  fome- 
times  lar^e  and  prominent  like  calves  eyes,  at 
others  fmall  and  flat,  in  colour  often  of  a  light 
blu^,    the    Dupil    being  deep    blue,    or  black. 

The 
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The  pupil  neither  dilates  nor  contracls,  which 
is  pretty  much  the  fame  as  to  fay,  the  eye,  or 
rather  its  vifion,  is  extinft  ;  and  that  again  is  to 
fay,  no  cure  need  be  expefted.  The  defe61; 
has  always  been  fuppofed  to  originate  in  a 
want  of  initability  in  the  optic  nerve.  Ac- 
cording to  Darwin.  Eleftricity.  Blillers  on 
the  head.  Opium,  and  corrofive  fublimate 
mercury,  four  or  fix  weeks.  Would  not 
fneezing  powders  be  beneficial  in  the  beginning 
of  the  difeafe,  or  turninsr  to  grafs,  that  the  con- 
ilant  depending  fituation  of  the  head  in  feed- 

|fc.  ing,  might   invite  an    accefifion  of  blood  and 

H  nourifliment  to  the  eyes? 

H  External  ACCIDENTS.  Contufions  on  the 
eyes  are  to  be  treated  with  coolers,  repellents, 
fomentations  or  poultices,  and  bleeding.  Som.e- 

W  times  from  a  blow  or  (Iroke  upon  the  eye,  the 
juices,  naturally  clear  and   pellucid,  will  ftag- 

^'  nate  and  turn  to  a  pearl  colour,  or  quite  white, 
over  the  whole  fur  face,  and  the  horfe  will  be 
nearly  or  totally  blind ;  but  fuch  fymptoms 
will  in  a  few  days  fubmit  to  proper  treatment". 
Wounds  of  the  eves  may  be  mortal  if  they 
penetrate  the  orbit  to  the  bottom,  v/here  the 
branches  of  the  optic  nerves  pafs  from  the 
cercbelluvi ;  fiiould  the  retinahc  preffed,  which 
is  compofed.of  the  optic  nerve,  and  many 
fmall  twigs  of  veins  and  arteries,  blindnefs  is 
unavoidable,  and  perhaps  convulfions  may  en- 
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fue ;  the  fame  may  be  expe6ted  from  the  fracf- 
ture,  or  depreffion  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  of 
focket,  but  a  wound,  or  pun61:ure  through  forae 
of  the  coats  and  humours  is  curable ;  for  in- 
llance,  the  cornea,  or  horny  coat  may  be  per- 
forated, the  humour  let  out,  and  vifion  inter= 
rupted,  and  yet  the  humour  fhall  be  replenifh- 
ed,  and  fight  reflored  in  ten  or  twelve  hours 
time,  as  cockers  often  experience :  with  the 
exception,  however,  that  the  wound  be  not 
deep  enough  to  touch  the  chryftalline  humour,- 
which  would  become  chanred  or  darkened 
from  the  accident,  and  oceafion  glaucoma  and 
bhndnefs. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  in  thefe  parts, 
mud  be  conduced  on  the  fame  principles  with 
thofe  of  any  other,  refpect  only  being  had  to 
their  fuperior  fenfibility,  and  the  danger  of  in- 
flammation and  defluxion.  Bleed.  A  rowel  in 
the  chefl,  or  belly.  An  opening  diet.  Walk- 
ing in  the  (hade.  Avoid  all  harfh  applications, 
particularly  that  common  one  in  thefe  cafes, 
oil  of  turpentine.  If  tlie  lid  be  divided,  give 
but  one  ftitch  with  a  ftraight  needle,  proper 
for  fuperficial  wounds,  the  parts  not  being 
drawn  too  clofe,  but  only  fo  far  as  to  bring 
the  edges  together,  that  there  may  be  room 
for  the  difcharge,  (hould  the  eye-ball  be  wound- 
ed. Honey  of  rofes,  one  ounce ;  tinfture  of 
myrrh,  one    drachm,    is    the  proper  drefling.. 

Dip 
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Dip  a  pledget  of  lint  (for  tow  or  hurds  are 
too  har(h)  into  the  mixture  warmed,  and  apply 
it  frefli  once  a  day,  until  the  wound  be  healed. 
Should  fomentations  be  necellary,  take  the 
following  form  :  elder-flowers,  red  rofes,  and 
mallows,  each  a  handful;  nitre,  half  an  ounce; 
Goulard's  Extra6l,  three  tea  fooonsful.  Infufe 
in  a  quart  boiling  water,  ftrain  through  a  linen 
cloth,  and  whan  cold,  add  half  a  pint  Red  Port 
wine.  Ufe  two  thick  woollen  cloths  alternately 
half  an  hour,  the  liquor  not  being  made  too 
hot,  but  warmed  again,  (hould  it  grow  too  cool  - 
the  quantity  will  laft  two  days,  and  the  eye  may 
be  fomented  five  or  fix  times. 

The  Haw,  is  a  preternatural  enlargement 
and  fponginefs  of  the  caruncle,  or  flefhy  fub- 
liance,  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  next  the 
nofe  ;  the  excefs  of  it  fometimes  caufes  the 
ligament  which  runs  along  the  verge  of  the 
membrane,  to  comprefs  the  eye-ball  like  a 
hoop,  when  the  common  operation  of  cutting 
out  the  haw  is  abfolutely  neceifary,  nor  is  there 
any  danger,  if  too  much  fubflance  be  not 
taken  away,  an  error  fometimes  committed  by 
the  farriers.  Drefs  with  honey  of  rofes ;  if 
fungous  flefh,  fprinkle  v/ith  burnt  allum,  or 
touch  with  blue  vitriol.  In  cafe  of  defluxion 
and  weaknefs,  brace  with  aqua-vegeto.  In 
very  painful  wounds  or  inflammations  of  ihc 
eye,  diluted  tin8:ure  of  opium.     Saline  purges 

are 
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are  very  proper  from  their  gentle  and  cooling 
effefts,  when  fuch  aid  is  wanted.  In  his  Chap- 
ter on  Moon-Eyes,  Gibfon  recommends  a  mild 
aloe  purge  once  a  week,  with  the  following 
ufeful  practical  obfervation,  of  which  I  had  a 
ilriking  example  laft  week.  He  has  known 
*'  a  weak  purge  work  powerfully  two  or  three 
."  days,  without  the  leaft  diminution  of  the 
"  horfe's  ftrength  or  lofs  of  flefli;  from  foul- 
"  nefs  by  reafon  of  redundant  dime  and  greafe.'' 
The  mare  which  I  mentioned,  p.  282,  was 
off  her  ftomach,  weak,  her  coat  rough,  dead 
and  flaring,  and  ve?y  hollow  in  her  flanks. 
From  her  poor  and  meagre  appearance  I  was 
almoft  afraid  to  purge  her,  but  fufpefting  the 
real  ftate  of  the  cafe,  I  ventured  upon  the  fol- 
lowing dofe,  which  I  had  often  given  to  horfes 
of  her  fize  and  ftrength,  with  fcarceiy  any  but 
alterative  and  diuretic  effects.  Succotrine 
aloes,  and  Turkey  rhubarb,  fix  drachms  each; 
myrrh  and  turmeric,  each  two  drachms  ;  ani- 
feeds,  two  drachms ;  faffron  one  drachm  ;  balled 
with  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and  oil  of  amber. 
This  began  on  Saturday  morning,  and  did  not 
fet  until  Monday  noon  ;  operating  the  while 
with  a  degree  of  violence,  which,  however, 
did  the  mare  no  fort  of  injury,  on  the  contrary, 
fhe  has  been  fleek  in  coat,  and  in  the  bell  fpi- 
rits  ever  fmce  ;  but  had  the  quantity  of  aloes 
been  larger,  or  of  the  common  kind,  in  her 

ftate 
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flate  of  body,  the  injury  to  her  conftlrution 
might  have  been  confiderable  :  an  example  of 
which  I  have  before  adduced.  I  mufli  claim 
here  a  few  grains  of  allowance  for  having 
faid,  that  a  balling  iron  ought  never  to  be 
ufed  :  Few  grooms,  I  believe,  would  chufe  to 
prefent  the  lady,  of  whom  I  am  now  fpeaking, 
with  a  ball,  without  fuch  affiftance ;  we  were 
farther  obliged  to  put  two  halters  upon  her 
head,  tying  them  in  oppohte  direftions,  at  a 
proper  height,  a  perfon  (landing  behind  her 
with  a  whip. 

ON  THE  MOUTH. 

And  firft  of  the  Lamp  as,  from  the  Latin 
Lampafcus ;  this  is  an  inflammation  and  tu- 
mour of  the  firft  bar  of  a  young  horfe's  mouth, 
adjoining  the  upper  fore-teeth,  which  prevents 
his  chewing.  La  FoflTe  and  Bracken  were  in 
an  error  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  this  inconve- 
nience. I  have  never  known  any  danger  from 
burnmg  in  the  cafe,  but  out  of  refpe61:  to  the 
opinion  of  Gibfon,  who  afferts  that  the  opera- 
tion and  ufual  repellents  are  apt  to  prevent  a 
difcharge,  and  prejudice  the  eyes,  I  advife  the 
meafure  to  be  deferred  a  week,  giving  during 
the  interval  fcalded  mafhes  and  warm  gruel, 
and  bleeding  if  indicated ;  fhould  the  inflam- 
mation ftill  continue^  cauterize  the  tumid  parts 

VOL.  II.  LL  lightly. 
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lightly,  without  penetrating  deep  enough  to 
fcale  off  the  thin  bone  fubjacent  of  the  upper 
bars.  WaQi  with  fait  ancl<  water  firft,  and 
afterwards  heal  with  a  mixture  of  French 
brandy,  Red  Port  wine,  and  honey.     No.  I. 

Relaxation  and  swelling  of  the 
Palate  from  Cold.  Ufe  the  above  mix- 
ture, with  a  little  addition  of  pepper,  ginger, 
or  fpirit  offal  ammoniac. 

Bloody  Chinks  or  Chops  in  the  Pa- 
late, from  thiilles,  whins,  or  other  prickly 
feed.  Examine  and  wafh  with  faked  water, 
or  fait  and  vinegar,  ufing  the  mixture  after- 
wards. From  negleft,  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
may  be  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  pun6lure  with 
a  fmall  pointed  cautery. 

GiGGs,  Bladders,  or  Flaps  in  the 
Mouth,  thefe  are  the  old  terms  for  foft 
tumours,  or  puftules  with  black  heads,  growing 
in  the  infide  of  the  lips,  level  with  the  great 
jaw  teeth ;  in  fome  cart-horfes  they  have  been 
known  to  equal  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  and  at 
any  fize  are  painful,  and  prevent  maftication. 
Draw  out  the  tongue,  and  ufe  the  knife  or 
cautery,  cleanfing  and  healing  as  above.  The 
Camery  or  Frounce,  or  fmall  indurated 
tumours  upon  the  palate,  cure  as  above. 

Barbs  or  Paps,  are  fmall  excrefcences 
under  the  tongue,  which  appear  by  drawing  it 

afide ; 
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afide ;  when  preternaturally  enlarged,  cut  them 
clofe. 

Canker  in  the  Mouth,  or  rather  ulcers 
with  little  white  fpecks  proceeding  from  gigs 
and  warts  negle61ed ;  the  cautery  moderately 
heated  is  perhaps  the  heft  remedy :  I  fhould 
fuppofe  the  mixture,  No.  I.  with  the  addition 
offal  ammoniac  fharp  enough,  but  if  not,  apply 
feveral  times  a  day,  ^gyptiacum  and  tinfture 
of  myrrh,  Iharpened  with  oil  of  vitriol :  or, 
fublimate  water ;  or,  burnt  allum,  honey,  and 
*  tin61ure  of  rofes. 

Hurts  in  the  Tongue  and  Mouth, 
from  fharp  or  heavy  bits.  Touch  feveral 
times  a  day  with  No.  I.  to  which  tindure  of 
myrrh  may  be  added,  proceeding  with  the 
(harper  applications  fhould  they  be  neceffary. 
Examine  the  jaw-bone,  which  is  too  often 
injured  likewife,  carefully  removing  any  fplin- 
ters.  I  have  in  the  Firfl  Volume  fpoken  of 
the  cruelties  inflifted  in  this  way  upon  horfes, 
by  a  race  of  indolent  and  cold  hearted  block- 
heads, giving  one  dreadful  example  of  jullly 
merited  punifhment ,  and  what  I  have  fmce 
obferved,  has  ferved  to  convince  me,  that  the 
galling  of  the  bits  and  trappmgs  is  frequently 
the  occafion  of  thofe  many  inflances  we  have 
of  horfes  breaking  away  in  fingle  harnefs. 
Very  frequently  the  brydone  is  fo  tight,  that 
the  horfes  jaws  are  drawn  up  as    if  with  a 

L  L  2  pulley, 
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pulley,  the  animal  half  choked,  and  kept  in 
conftant  pain.  Frequently  on  the  change  of 
a  horfe,  no  care  is  taken  to  change  the  bit, 
which  if  not  fufficiently  wide,  holds  the  mouth, 
perpetually  fcrewed  up  as  a  vice.  It  is  a  ma- 
terial part  of  the  duty  of  grooms  and  horfe- 
keepers,  often  to  infpeft  the  infide  of  the 
mouths  of  their  horfes. 

Wolves  Teeth  are  faid  to  be  two  fmall 
fuperfluous  ones,  growing  in  the  upper  jaw 
next  the  grinders,  and  to  be  very  painful  to 
the  horfe ;  it  was  the  old  pradice  to  loofen 
and  wrench  them  out  with  a  mallet  and  car- 
penter's gouge,  by  which  rough  operation  the 
jaw  was  often  materially  injured ;  granting 
the  neceffity  of  their  extraftion,  it  behoves 
the  veterinary  furgeon  to  furnilh  a  milder  and 
fafer  method.  In  general,  all  teeth  of  irregu- 
lar growth,  whether  inwards  or  outwards, 
which,  during  maftication,  prick  and  wound 
either  the  tongue,  gums,  or  lips,  are  ftyled 
wolves  teeth.  The  upper  teeth  of  old  horfes 
fometimes  over-hang  the  nether  fo  far,  as  to 
wound  the  lips.  In  every  cafe  of  this  kind, 
the  file  is  the  moft  proper  inftrument ;  firft  a 
rough,  then  a  fmooth  or  polifhing  one,  the 
mouth  clean  wafhed  after  the  operation,  with 
faked  water  warm.  For  loofe  teeth,  the  gums 
being  fwollen,  pun61ure  with  a  lancet,  and 
w^afh  with  a  decoQion   of  oak-bark,  honey, 

and 
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and  fage,  adding  a  fmall  quantity  of  diftilled 


vinegar. 


Dr.  Darwin  aflcs,  "  does  the  enamel  (upon 
"  human  teeth)  grow  again  when  it  has  been 
"  perforated  or  abraded  ?"  I  have  tried  to  reftore 
it  for  a  confiderable  number  of  years  together; 
and  if  any  thing  can  poffibly  effe6l  fucli  end 
(which  I  much  doubt)  I  think  it  is  the  conftant 
ufe  of  the  bark,  w^iich  I  have  ever  found  the 
bed  dentrifice.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
age  of  the  fubjeft.  About  ten  years  ago,  a  man 
whom  I  chanced  to  know,  publiflied  a  dentrifice 
under  the  title  of  Eaftern  Tooth-powder,  or 
fome  fuch  name,  the  bafis  of  which  was  japan 
earth,  and  which  inftead  of  polifhing,  aftually 
abraded  the  enamel  from  the  teeth  of  thoufands, 
and  of  my  own  among  the  reft  of  the  gulls.  The 
conftant  ufe  of  bark  tinges  the  teeth  with  a  yel- 
low hue.  Strong  acids  have  been  frequently 
recommended :  they  are  certain  deftruftion  to 
the  enamel.  I  know  of  nothing  equal  to  foap, 
both  for  the  cleanftng  and  prefervation  of  the 
teeth. 

I  am  again  called  upon  by.  Mr.  Blaine  (vol.  ii. 
p.  93)  and,  as  ufual,  upon  a  moft  important  oc- 
.  cafion,  no  lefs  than  that  of  my  having  propa- 
gated that  momentous  error  of  the  old  fchool, 
the  excifion  of  excrefcences  under  the  tongue  of 
the  horfe,  called  barbs  or  paps.  In  a  long  and 
windy  note,  this  writer  obferves :  "  Perfons  who 

profels 
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profefs  to  inflruft  in  any  art,  (hould  be  doubly 
careful  how  they  receive  the  errors  of  others, 
and  propagate  them  bhndiy,  from  a  want  of 
experiment  and  obfervation."     In  the  truth  of 
that  remark,  I  join  moft  cordially,  with  the  ad- 
dition, that  it  behoves  pretenders  to  have  an  ef- 
pecial  care,  lead  by  their  own  logic  they  con- 
vi61  themfelves.     Is  there  any  proof,  for  exam- 
ple, of  Mr.  Blaine's  experience  in  the  difeaies  of 
horfes,  and  his  confequent  ability  to  inJiruEi,  in 
his  affertion,  that  jaundice,  or  yellows,  is  an  un- 
frequent,  and  that  diabetes  fsjiotan  unfrequent 
difeafcjin  the  horfe  ? — a  propofition  which  every 
farrier's  apprentice,  or  tea-kettle  groom,  knows 
muft  be  read  backwards.     To  return  to  paps 
and  barbs — as  far  as  my  own  experience  or  in- 
formation goes,  barbs  have  ever  been  fuppofed 
to  denote,  primarily,  a  preternatural  and  incon- 
venient enlargement  of  the  paps,  or  heads  of  the 
glands  or  kernels,  under  the  tongue  of  the  horfe 
or  ox  ;  generally,  any  excefs  in  the  folds  of  the 
fldn  of  the  nether  jaw.     Thefeexcrefcences  are 
fometimes  the  fubje61  of  inflammation,  at  others, 
there  is  little  or  no  inflammation,  but,  in  either 
cafe,  they  impede  mallication,  and  occafion  the 
animal  to  bite  and  wound  his  tongue ;  when 
excifion  becomes  neceflary,  and  I  have  never, 
in  a  fingle  inftance,  either  known,  heard,  or  read 
of  the  fmalleft  danger  or  inconvenience  refulting 
from  fuch  excifion.     Mr.  Blaine  allows,  that 

the 
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the  excifing  the  fuperfluous  Ikia  might  not  be 
attended  with  any  danger,  but  the  removal  of 
the  paps  would  be  fatal,  and  "^'S'"  P'^^^'',  ^ 
ftrangle  the  animal-Very  true  mdeed.  Equally 
lue  k  .s,  that  cuttmg  a  fuperfluous  wart  from 
„,an's  nofe,  would  be  a  harmlefs  and  peAa^ 
falutary  operation,  wh.lft  the  excfton  of  hs 
thole  nofe,  or  even  the  half  of  n  m.ght  prove 
a  dreadful  eyefore  to  him,  and  ftdl  more  to  h« 
„,fe     D.d  Mr.  Blaine  imagme,  that  it  could 
ever'be  poffibly  intended  to  r^°°P  °"/;  ?^  P^j-^' 
as  boys  do  modicums  from  apples  ?   In  this  cale, 
"mmon  fenfe  ought  to  have  ^^^aated  toj;™ 
the  neceffity  of  giving  examples  of  malprattice 

'^Thif  wretched  trifling  is  adduced,  as  another 
proof  of  the  ignorance  of  (amend  the  expref- 
fion^  anli-coUegiate  times :  what  it  really  does 
p  ot    requires^o  exphcatiou.  .  Bracken  and 

Lrtlet.  it  feems,  were  --?^-"'^^,;" 
anatomy  of  the  horfe,  an  opinion  with  refpett 
to  ^e  firmer,  which  can  neither  be  upported 
.     f°om  his  wruings,  nor  his  own  acknowledgment 
hnce  he  informs  us,  that  diffatisfied  with  the 
orig  nal  work  of  Snape,  and  ,he  Compend.urn 
of  G.bron,  he  had  engaged  in  a  f^^'-'ar  -or", 
h  mfelf,  which  it  IS  probable  he  <l'd  "-  '-  - 
finifti      Mr.  Blaine  feems  aware  that  the  old 
a  Imifts  were  acquainted  wuh  'he  nature  and 
.fesofthepaps,ofcourfethere..^aj.^^^^^^^^^^ 
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ingenuoufnefs  in  the  cafe.  Even  old  Gervafe 
was  not  uninformed,  "  that  the  barbs  are  two 
"  little  paps  which  naturally  do  grow  under 
every  horfe's  tongue  whatfoever,  in  the  nether 
jaw,  &c.     Markham's  Maifter  Piece,  p.  170. 

In  the  Lampas,  Mr.  Blaine  proceeds  with 
unufual  caution.  During  the  time  of  dentition, 
and  even  after  that  period,  the  roof  of  a  young 
horfe's  mouth  will  fometimes  become  inflamed 
and  tumefied.  This  may  continue,  and  prove 
very  painful  and  irritating  to  the  animal.  I 
have,  more  than  once,  caufed  the  cautery  to  be 
run  lightly  over  the  parts,  with  immediate  good 
eflPefts.  Mr.  Blaine,  fo  generally  partial  to  the 
aftual  cautery,  here  recommends  the  knife. 

Vol.  i.  p.  336. — "  The  Arabian  horfes  are 
"  the  fleeteftand  moft  durable  in  the  world," — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  96.  "  I  have  had  occafion  to  re- 
mark that  the  Englifli,  though  excellent  riders, 
as  far  as  regards  their  feat  upon  a  hoife,  are  in 
general  ftrangers,  moft  of  them,  to  what  may  be 
termed  bridle-man'agement.  They  ufually  con- 
fider  this  appendage  only  as  the  means  of  flop- 
ping or  guiding  a  horfe,  and  fometimes  as  part 
of  the  means  by  which  they  flay  on  him  &c. 
&:c."  Thefe  hacknied  obfervations,  originally 
made  before  Mr.  Blaine's  grandfather  exifted, 
by  continental  riding  mafters,  and  which  might, 
with  equal  truth,  be  applied  to  i\\&vianege  itfelf, 
as  to  our  real  jockey  fyftem,  are,  amongft  nu- 
merous 
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merous  others,  a  fuflRcient  proof  of  his  total 
want  of  information  on  the  fubjeft  of  Arabian 
horfes,  and  Englifh  horfemanQiip.  Had  St. 
Bel  hved,  he  alfo  would,  I  fear,  have  expofed 
himfelf  as  much  on  this  fubje61,  as  he  did  re- 
fpefting  my  old  friend  Rufli's  mare.  The  late 
Mr.  Rufh,  Infpeftor  General  of  Regimental 
Hofpitals,  had  purchafed  a  mare,  which,  it 
turned  out,  had  flolen  a  leap.  A  (liort  time 
before  foaling,  the  mare  being  very  ill,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  ufual  tokens  of  approaching  partu- 
rition, St.  Bel's  opinion  was  afked.  The  poor 
Frenchman,  not  long  arrived  in  this  country, 
and,  I  fufpe61,  brow-beaten,  and  put  off  his 
guard,  by  vulgar  fupercilioufnefs,  pronounced, 
in  broken  Englifli,  the  mare  would  die,  '•'  for 
her  inwards  were  coming^  out."  But  a  certain 
predeceflbr  of  Mr.  Blaine,  of  high  defert,  for 
the  beauty  of  his  type,  the  finenefsof  his  paper, 
and  the  refpeftable  price  of  his  book,  beats 
Blaine,  all  to  nothing,  at  clofet  jockeyfliip,  and 
would  have  us  ride  our  race-horfes  without  a 
pull  !  A  wag  obferved  to  me,  that  my  book  had 
been  the  occafion  of  much  ridiculous  mifchief, 
by  teaching,  that  "  a  fpice  of  the  jockey  ought 
to  be  blended  with  the  veterinarian." 

On  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eye  (Vol.  ii.  p.  670) 
we  will  not  regret  Mr.  Blaine's  plagiarifm  or 
total  infufficiency,  fince  we  may  promife  our- 
felves  ample  compenfation  from  the  fuperior 

abilities 
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abilities  and  praftical  refearches  of  ProfelTor 
Coleman,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Blaine,  "  has 
paid  more  attention  to  the  fubjecl  than  any  per- 
fon  in  this  kingdom,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.'* 
In  the  firft  paragraph,  the  ideas  appear  to  have 
been  copied  from  Gibfon.  What  a  triumph 
over  poor  Taplin,  becaufe  he  chanced  to  render 
pipe  or  dutl,  by  the  name  of  bladder  ! 

The  hacknied  fubjeft  of  the  Haw  in  the  eye 
(p.  72.  671)  Mr.  Blaine  has  treated,  as  he  fup- 
pofed,  for  his  own  purpofe,  and  precifely  with 
his  ufual  fuccefs  ;  on  no  account  indeed,  has  he 
{hewn  himfelf  more  weak,  or  more  deficient  in 
praftical  knowledge.     It  is  totally  falfe,  that 
any  refpeftable  writer  has  '•'  called  the  niftating 
cartilage  the  haws" — that  the  membrane  is  a  late 
difcovery,  or  that  the  haw,  which  is  a  real  mor- 
bid excrefcence,  is    a  protecHon  to  the  eye. 
That  the  caruncle  is  intended  as  a  prote6lion  is 
as  obvious  as  its  exiftence.    I  fhould  not  wonder 
at  any  abfurdity  in  the  operations  of  a  common 
farrier,  but  what  example  has   Mr.  Blaine  to 
produce  of  lofs  of  fight  from  the  excifion  of  the 
haw  ?     I  much  doubt  that  he  has  ever  feen  the 
cafe  at  all,  upon  which  he  decides  fo  perempto- 
rily.    I  have  now  and  then  witnefled  an  excefs 
of  the  caruncle  in  the  human  eye;  in  horfes 
very  frequently,  and  alfo  the  operation  in  the 
latter,  from  which  I  never  heard  even  of  the 
fmallelt    inconvenience.      Within    thefe    tv\^o 

months 
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months  I  have  feen  an  aged  gelding,  the  haw  in 
one  of  the  eyes  of  which  has  been  increafing 
fince  five  years  old,  at  prefent  is  nearly  in  con- 
ta6l  with  the  pupil,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
farrier,  bids  fair  in  the  end  to  blind  the  horfe. 
He  remarked,  it  ought  to  have  been  reduced  in 
the  horfe's  youth.  The  enlargement  appears 
rigid  and  without  inflammation.  In  confirmed 
opthalmy  I  have  not  obferved  any  particular 
enlargement  of  the  caruncle.  Gibfon's  proxi- 
mate caufe  of  the  haw  is  perhaps  correal; 
an  obJiruElion  of  the  excretory  du5i,  the  JunBion 
of  zohich  is  to  carry  off  fuperjluous  moijlure 
from  the  glands  on  the  inner  corners  of  the  eyes, 
I  (hould  be  glad,  however,  to  find  a  real  and 
effeftive  fubflitute  for  cutting  out  the  haw, 
which  muff  be  a  painful  and  irritating  opera- 
tion. 

In  the  firfl;  number  of  a  promifing  mifcel- 
lany  (the  Monthly  Regifter)  which  profeffes  to 
give  fomething  on  the  veterinary  fubje6^,  my 
attention  was  attrafted  by  a  moft  curious  dif- 
fertation  on  the  Haw,  and  an  equally  admirable 
puff  direft  of  the  Veterinary  College.  The 
gallant  author  proceeds—"  I  (hall  not  venture 
to  fay,  that  the  firfl;  difcovery  of  this  membrane 
(the  niftating)  in  the  horfe,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Veterinary  College,  but  I  will  boldlv  af- 
firm, that  if  the  praftical  application  of  this  dif- 
covery were  the  only  benefit  derived  from  its 

profeflbrs. 
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profefTors,  the  public  mind  would  have  been 
amply  repaid  for  all  the  expence  and  folicitude 
attending  the  inftitution." — For  my  part,  I  fliall 
venture  to  fay,  that  it  is  well  the  College  has  a 
good  flock  of  original  merit,  as  a  national  in- 
ftitution, or  the  fenfelefs  puffs  of  its  various 

"  d d  good-natured  friends"   would  abfo- 

lutely  work  its  ruin,  in  the  public  efteem.  In 
No.  2.  of  the  above  Magazine,  as  the  title  of 
p.  141,  I  obferved,  Deabere  Blaine— be- 
low, I  found  a  criticifm  on  Mr.  Blaine's  work, 
with  the  following  extraordinary  announce- 
ment, which  I  haften  to  communicate  to  my 
medical  readers,  that  they  may,  if  they  pleafe, 
take  immediate  advantage  thereof:  On  ac- 
count of  the  defefts  of  the  Nofology  of  Cullen, 
and  the  failure  of  Darwin's  attempts  at  improve- 
ment— "  fome  more  methodical  and  fcientific 
arrangement  may  be  reafonably  expefted  from 
the  prefent  (Mr.  Blaine's)  attention  to  the  fub- 
jeft."  By  whom  the  above  articles  were  writ- 
ten I  would  not  prefume  even  to  guefs.  There 
is  farther  a  conhderation,  which  ought  to  have 
had  weight  with  Mr.  Blaine.  Is  he  not  plainly 
injuring  the  reputation  of  his  own  labours,  as 
an  anatomical  writer  (the  only  fource  from 
which  he  can,  thus  far,  reafonably  derive  any 
expe6iation)  by  placing  fuch  a  ftrefs  on  very 
trifles,  and  pretended  difcoveries,  of  little  or 
no  confequence  if  real  ? 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  LEGS  AND  FEET, 
AND  OF  LAMENESS  FROM  RELAXED  OR 
CONTRACTED   LIGAMENTS. 


THE   GREASE. 

A  T  the  head  of  St.  Bel's  EfTay  on  the  Greafe, 
■^^^  we  find  the  following  quotation  from 
Montas^ne  :  "  I  wifh  that  every  one  would 
"  write  only  what  he  knows,  and  as  much  as 
"  he  knows :"  in  this  cafe  I  fear  our  profeffor 
has  gone  farther  than  Montagne's  wifh,  by 
WTiting  fomewhat  more  than  he  knew ;  how- 
ever in  the  Prize  Elfay  of  a  juvenile  pra61:itioner, 
a  little  flourifli  is  pardonable  ;  and  the  Effay 
contains  fome  excellent  remedies,  and  in  gene- 
ral, a  very  rational  method  of  cure. 

The  greafe  in  horfes  is  an  extravafation,  or 
burftin^  from  the  veifels,  and  afterwards  throudi 
the  fl^in,  o^  ferum,  or  fimple  humour,  in  the 
legs  and  heels,  from  the  want  either  of  exercife, 
or  the  recumbent  pofture,  to  promote  the  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids  in  thofe  depending  parts, 
"  as  (according   to  our  veterinarians,    whofe 
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"  opinion  is  here  fanftioncd  by  Dr.  Darwin) 
*'  the  column  of  blood  preffing  on  the  origins 
of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  when 
the  body  is  ereft,  oppofes  the  afcent  of  the 
blood  in  them ;  they  are  more  frequently 
liable  to  become  enlarged,  and  to  produce 
varices,  or  vibices,  or,  laftly,  ulcers  about  the 
legs,  than  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.'* 
That  fuch  is  the  caufe,  appears  from  the  well 
known  circumftance  of  the  horfe  being  free 
from  greafe  abroad,  where  he  conflantly  walks 
about  to  obtain  his  food,  or  ftretches  himfelf 
upon  the  ground  at  his  eafe.  The  difcharge 
being  greafy,  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
horfe,  as  I  have  before  noted  in  raolten-greafe ; 
that  it  is  fo  fetid  in  this  cafe,  is  not  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  any  original  foulnefs  and  malignancy,  as  our 
srooms  commonly  fuppofe,  but  to  the  fubfe. 
quent  caufe  of  the  humour  being  lodged  out  of 
the  verge  of  circulation,  where  it  in  courfe  foon 
corrupts. 

1  have  defcribed  the  diforder  as  it  may  fpeed- 
ily  happen  to  a  horfe  in  the  beft  condition  of 
body,  under  the  hands  of  a  bad  groom,  the 
animal  (landing  as  a  mere  fixture  faftened  by 
the  head  in  his  ftall,  without  exercife,  his  legs 
heated  and  fretted  into  cracks  with  dirt ;  but 
the  greafe  may  be  complicated  with,  or  occa- 
fioned  by  an  impure  flate  of  the  humours,  by 
laxity  and  weaknefs  of  the  veflels,  and  a  ferous 

and 
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and  impoverifhed  blood  ;  or  laflly  by  predifpo- 
fition  from  the  natural  conformation  of  the 
limbs.  Round  flefhy-legged  horfes  are  notori- 
oufly  fubje61  to  this  malady,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  fay,  it  prevails  moft  among  cart-horfes ; 
and  that  generally  fpeaking,  the  more  blood  a 
horfe  has,  by  fo  much  the  eaQer  he  is  preferved 
from  the  greafe.  Not  but  fome  draught  cattle 
have  flat  legs  with  the  tendon  very  diftinft ;  a 
point  which  deferves  the  attention  of  the 
breeder. 

The  neceflary  meafures  of  prevention,  and 
the  minor  remedies  proper  to  the  incipient 
difeafe,  have  already  been  fet  forth  in  the  Chap- 
ter on  Stable  duties,  p.  59.  I  have  faid,  that 
fome  round-legged  horfes  will  not,  with  what- 
ever care,  (land  clean  in  the  ftable  duringr  the 
winter  feafon  ;  of  courfe  fuch  ought  not  to  be 
kept  but  where  they  can  be  conilanily  accom- 
modated with  a  run  abroad :  and  in  an  inve- 
terate cafe,  a  field  to  walk  about  in,  is  at  lead 
three  parts  of  the  cure,  nor  ought  fuch  to  be 
undertaken  without  that  advantage,  for  it  is 
elfe  generally  palliative  and  deceptious ;  the 
difeafe,  after  a  number  of  frefh  attacks,  termi- 
nating  its  career  in  canker,  graped  heels,  and 
ftiff  joints,  for  which  it  may  not  be  in  the  power 
of  art  to  furnilh  a  remedy. 

Should  the  tenfion  not  fubfide,  nor  the  cracks 
heal  in  confequence  of  the  milder  applications, 

but 
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but  the  hair  begin  to  flare,  difcharging  greafy 
drops,  the  fwelHng  increafe  and  become  painful, 
the  horfe  catching  up  his  leg  and  refting  upon 
the  toe ;  the  indication  is,  that  the  humours  are 
faulty,    at    leafh    fuperabundant,    and    require 
evacuants,  and  that  the    external  applications 
mull  be  of  the  more  efficacious  kind.     It  may 
perhaps  be  necefTary  to  bleed.     Give  diuretics 
immediately.     I  always  prefer  a  courfe  of  fa- 
lined  water  to  any  of  the  ufual  diuretic  balls, 
and  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  a  decoftion 
of  fir-tops,  in  which,  fweetened  with    honey, 
the  purging  fait  and   cremor  tartar,  with  the 
addition  of  nitre,  if  you  will,  may  be  diffolved. 
Plenty    of   this  will    make  your    horfe    urine 
enough  to    float  your  liable,  befides  fcouring 
and  unlading  his  bowels.     How^ever,  if  you  be 
inviolably  attached  to  precedent,  and  nothing 
will  fuit  either  you  or  your  horfe,  but  a  good 
urine  ball,  take  the  following  from  our  worthy 
friend  Bartlet:  Yellow  rofin,  four  ounces;  fait 
of  tartar,  and  fal  prunellse,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
Venice  foap,  half  a  pound;  oil  of  juniper,  half 
an  ounce ;  give  a  ball  of  two  ounces  weight 
every  morning.    Or.    Nitre,  two  ounces  ;  cam- 
phor, one  drachm ;  ball  with  honey.     Almoft 
all   thefe  articles  I  have  obferved  to  difagree 
with  horfes  of  delicate  (lomachs,  and  I  think 
anifeed.  Van  HQlmoni'sfolamen  intejiinorum,  a 
good  correftor  of  them :  or  the  balls  may  be 

waflied 
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waflied  dovv^n  with  a  horn  or  two  of  warm  ale 
and  powdered  anifeed  fweetened.  Aloetic,  or 
mercurial  purges,  followed  by  a  fhort,  or  long 
alterative  courfe,  or  not,  according  to  the  cafe. 
It  is  however  very  material  to  be  noted,  that  if 
the  ftagnation  of  the  humour  arife  from  a  lax 
and  dilated  Itate  of  the  veflels,  and  poverty  of 
the  blood,  the  evacuants  muft  be  of  the  gentled 
kind,  the  alterants  muft  partake  of  the  reftora- 
tive  cldfs,  cordial  ball,  fteel,  &c.  and  after  cefia- 
tion  of  the  difcharge,  the  tone  of  the  defeftive 
veflels  fliould  be  well  confirmed,  both  by  the 
a6lual  and  medical  bracers ;  to  wit,  bandage 
and  embrocation. 

Clip  away  the  hair,  and  let  ablution,  as  al- 
ready dire6led,  be  rigoroufly,  and  punftually 
perfifted  in,  twice  a  day  (no  excufes  from  John, 
or  juggling  between  him  and  the  Doftor)  with 
the  fotus  afterwards,  or  fomentation  with  flan- 
nels. Poultices  (fee  Index)  and  the  parts  con- 
ftantly  bound  up,  and  well  defended  from  cold. 
Rowel  or  feton  in  the  breaft,  belly,  thighs,  or 
all  of  them.  Loofe  ftable,  and  walking  exercife, 
twice  a  day.  Touch  the  fores  with  the  acgyp- 
tiacum  Mixture  (p.  121)  and  if  they  become 
rigid  and  dry,  rub  in  the  following  ointment, 
or  ufe  it  upon  lint  or  tow  :  The  allies  of  the 
fineft  hay,  goofe-greafe,  neat's-foot  oil,  and 
fugaroflead.  Or.  Yellow  bafilicon  and  ho- 
ney,   two    ounces    each ;    verdigreafe   in    fine 
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powder,  three  drachms.  Or.  Black  fnails, 
burdock-root,  yellow  foap,  honey,  and  fugar  of 
lead ;  beat  well,  and  mix  thoroughly.  For  an 
occafional  emollient  wafh,  warm  fldm-milk  and 
water,  with  a  little  aqua-vegeto.  When  from 
the  inveterate  foulnefs  of  the  ulcers,  the  moft 
powerful  reftringents  and  deficcatives  are  de- 
manded, the  following  forms  are  proper.  A 
DRYING  Water.  White  vitriol  and  burnt 
allum,  two  ounces  each ;  ^gyptiacum,  one 
ounce ;  lime-water,  two  or  three  pints  ;  wafli 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  Or.  Diflblve  half 
an  ounce  of  Roman  vitriol  in  one  pint  of  water, 
decant  into  a  quart  bottle,  adding  half  a  pint  of 
fpirits  doubly  camphorated,  fame  quantity  of 
diflilled  vinegar,  and  two  ounces  asgyptiacum. 
Or.  The  following  drying  unguents.  Honey, 
four  ounces ;  white  or  red  lead,  powdered,  two 
ounces  ;  verdigreafe  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce. 
Or,  orpiment,  one  ounce ;  verdigreafe,  three 
ounces  ;  foot,  five  ounces  ;  honey,  one  pound; 
foft  foap,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  unflacked 
lime;  mix  thoroughly  over  a  flow  fire,  and  ufe 
once  a  day.  The  objeftions  of  St.  Bel  and 
others  to  the  ufe  of  flrong  reftringents  and  de- 
ficcatives, from  the  danger  of  a  retropulfion  of 
the  morbid  humour,  muft  be  underftood  as  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  earlier  ftages  of  the  difeafp, 
and  the  pra6lice  of  common  farriers,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  an  exclufive  exhibition  of  thofe, 

without 
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without  the  neceflary  concomitant  internals  ; 
when  the  ulcers  and  cracks  are  of  long-  flandincr 
and  foul,  and  the  greafy  ichor  has  acquired  an 
inveterate  habit  of  difcharge  by  thofe  outlets, 
fcarcely  any  medicaments  can  be  fufficiently 
harfh  or  potent;  and  I  have  often  been  tempted 
to  try  the  aftual  cautery  by  way  of  a  deficca- 
tive,  and  of  changing  the  nature  ofthedifeafe 
by  rendering  it  acute. 

From  the  conftant  greafy  difcharge,  there 
will  be  a  fungous  growth  of  the  hoof;  or,  in 
modern  profeffional  flang  (on  a  volubility  in 
the  ufe  of  which,  every  tyro  fo  highly  piques 
himfelfj  the  difcharge  takes  on  the  adion  of 
producing  horn !  Cut  down  the  cruft  and  fhoe 
in  fuch  form,  that  the  frog  may  come  to  the 
ground.  The  heels  will  be  violently  fwelled, 
and  the  hair  being  pen-feathered,  or  bridled, 
and  diflin6l,  will  difcover  the  flvin  of  a  dead 
white,  or  livid  colour ;  little  bladders  will  arife 
and  become  confluent,  forming  tjlcers  covered 
with  granulated  flefh,  when  the  heels  are  faid  to 
be  graped.  1  hefe  fweilings  fliould  be  fcarified 
in  time,  with  the  kmk,f ecundum  artem,  to  eva- 
cuate the  fanious  and  bloody  contents :  fome 
perform  this  with  a  heated  knife,  which  per- 
haps may  be  preferable,  if  lofs  of  hair  and  fears 
be  difregarded.  Cover  well  with  anodyne  poul- 
tices. Foment,  Sec.  as  before.  Grapes  upon 
the  heels  of  long  (landing  and  dry,  are  incur- 
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able,  unlefs  perhaps  they  could  be  eradicated 
either  by  knife  or  cauftic,  and  the  cure  conduc- 
ed with  the  horfe  living  abroad. 

Horjes  living  upon  grains,  and  other  wafhy 
and  unfubftantial  food,  are  very  liable  to 
greafe;  the  foolifh  cuftom  of  clipping,  or 
pulling  the  heels  intirely  naked  to  the  (kin,  in 
cold  wintry  weaiher,  as  we  often  fee  poor 
poft-hori'fs  ferved,  alfo  fubjects  them  to  chil- 
blains and  chaps,  which  foon  become  greafy. 
It  may  endanger  a  relapfe,  to  futftr  horfes  reco- 
vering from  the  diforder  to  go  abroad  with  the 
cracks  expofed  to  the  air;  a  Burgundy  pitch 
plailler  is  ufeful. 

The  Canker  iW  the  Foot,  ufually  arifes 
from  greafe  and  ulcerated  thrufhes.  It  is  of  a 
cancerous  nature,  and  will  in  a  very  fliort 
time  rot  the  fole,  and  deftroy  the  mufcles  of 
the  bottom  of  the  foot,  which  however  will  be 
reproduced  after  a  cure.  Ifneglefted  only  a 
few  days,  it  will  grow  feveral  inches  high,  into 
a  kind  of  cauhflower  head,  but  of  a  pale  red 
colour.  Cut  away  the  hoof  wherever  it  prefs 
upon  the  tender  parts,  and  foften  with  neat's- 
foot  or  linfeed  oil,  and  every  time  of  drelhng 
bathe  all  about  the  coronet  with  chamber-lye, 
in  which  iron  has  been  quenched.  Drefs  at 
firft  once  a  day  with  aquafortis,  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  butter  of  antimony  ;  or  the  nitrous  acid,  half 
an  ounce,  with  corrofive  fublimate  two  drachms. 

Red 
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Red  precipitate.  An  ointment  may  be  made 
with  any  of  thofe,  mixed  with  honey  and  ver- 
digreafe.  The  common  method  ofdreffing,  is 
to  extirpate  the  fungous  flefh  with  a  knife, 
and  apply  pledgets  of  tow  dipped  in  the  oint- 
ment, wedged  as  tight  as  poflible.  This  fre- 
quent drefhng  at  firft  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 
as  the  great  moifture  of  the  canker  drov/ns 
and  weakens  the  force  of  the  molt  powerful 
oils.  When  the  fungus  is  pretty  well  con- 
quered, and  does  not  rife  upon  the  dreffings, 
once  in  two  days  will  fuffice.  Strew  precipi- 
tate and  burnt  allum  upon  the  new  growth  of 
flefh,  until  the  fole  begin  to  grow.  Aloetic  or 
mercurial  phyfic.  Alteratives  with  guiacura. 
Salt  marfhes. 

Scratches,  rat-tails,  crown-scab, 
WARTS,  mules.  Thefe  are  generally  conco- 
mitants, or  different  appearances  of  the  greafe, 
and  confequenily  demand  the  fame  methods  of 
prevention  and  cure.  Scratches  or  Crepanches, 
are  long  fcabby  chaps,  or  clefts,  either  dry,  or 
with  a  fmall  feiid  difcharge,  fituated  upon  the 
hinder  legs,  between  the  fedock  and  the  hock. 
Rat-tails,  fo  d' nominated  from  their  appear- 
ance, are  excrefcences  of  the  hair  and  integu- 
ment, upon  the  paffern  and  fhank,  either  moifl 
or  dry;  the  crown-fcab  is  a  defluxion  of  the 
greafe  upon  the  coronary  ring.  Warts  and 
mules    breed    upon   the  heels ;   the  latter    fo 
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named  from  an  Italian  word,  is,  I  believe,  a 
kind  of  kibe  or  chilblain* 

Scratches  and  rat-tails  are  often  oc- 
cadoned  by  negle6l,  and  the  horfe  Handing  in 
hot  dung  and  filth.  Begin  the  cure  by  getting 
off  all  the  fcurf,  and  making  them  raw,  or  if 
neceflary,  laying  them  open,  or  paring  off  with 
a  knife.  Emollient  and  fuppling  applications 
may  be  wanted,  of  which  variety  has  been  pre- 
fcribed,  as  alfo  of  thofe  of  different  intent. 
The  cure  of  a  crown-fcabis  fometimes  a  matter 
of  confiderable  difficulty,  for  in  a  bad  cafe, 
the  milder  applications  have  fmall  effe61,  and 
the  more  powerful,  as  oil  of  vitriol,  and  fuch  as 
are  in  common  ufe,  injure  the  coronet,  and 
endanger  the  lofs  of  hoof.  Soak  the  parts 
once  or  twice  a  day,  with  the  tobacco  infufion, 
and  the  tobacco  itfelf  may  be  bound  on  as  a 
charge.  Or,  a  charge  of  marffi-mallows  and 
yellow  bafilicon,  fpread  on  tow.  Touch  with 
acgyptiacum  and  brandy  ;  camphorated  fpirits, 
and  as  much  fal  ammoniac  as  it  will  diffolve ; 
or  the  fpirit  of  nitre  and  fublimate  as  before. 
Purges,  &c. 

Warts.  Extirpate  them  with  the  knife, 
and  apply  a  (lyptic  of  vitriolic  acid.  When 
the  bleeding  is  perfedly  flopped,  touch  the 
roots  either  with  the  actual  or  potential  cau- 
tery. If  the  wound  be  large  and  fore  after  the 
efcar  is  floughed  off,  drefs  with  the  Burgundy 
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pitch  plaifter,  if  otherwife,  with  the  diachylon 
only. 

Mallenders  and  Sallenders,  for  their 
defcription  fee  Vol.  I.  Foul  and  gourdy-legged 
horfes  are  mofl  fubjeft  to  them,  and  in  fuch,  it 
is  not  always  fafe  to  repel  the  difcharge  with- 
out purging  or  alterative  medicines.  Clip  the 
hair  clofe,  and  wafli  often  with  a  (Irong  lather 
of  foao  and  water  warm.  Stale  urine.  Drefs 
with  ftrong  mercurial  unclion  fpread  on  tow. 
Or.  Frequent  dreffings  with  Burgundy  pitch, 
common  frankincenfe,  tar,  diachylon,  and 
quickfilver,  well  rubbed  down  with  Venice 
turpentine. 

The  Broken  Knee.  Wafh  the  wound 
clean  from  fmall  fpecks  of  gravel  or  earth, 
with  a  linen  rag  and  warm  foap  fuds  ;  wipe 
dry,  and  apply  brandy.  Stale  chamberlye  and 
fait,  frequently  applied.  Friar's  balfam  has 
healed  broken  knees  very  fpeedily.  Or.  Bind 
upon  the  parts  tow,  dipped  in  tindure  of 
myrrh  and  brandy.  It  may  be  neceffary  to 
poultice,  and  afterwards  heal  with  wound-oint- 
ment. The  knees  being  fwelled,  bathe  with 
brandy  and  vinegar  warm.  It  is  laid  that 
pigeon's  dung,  honey,  and  goofe-greafe  mixed, 
will  caufe  the  hair  to  grow  fpeedily ;  and  per- 
haps a  piece  of  (heet-lead,  bandaged  upon  the 
part,  might  occafion  the  hair  to  grow  fmooth 
and  even  with  the  old. 

I  have 
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I  have  of  late  obferved  an  improvement  m 
the  hofe,  or  boots,  which  defend  the  legs  of 
race-horfes  in  travelling,  they  reach  above  the 
knee ;  this  guard  for  the  knee  fhould  be  ufed 
to  fale  horfes  during  their  journey  from  the 
country,  and  to  valuable  horfes  when  exer- 
cifed  by  carelefs  boys  ;  and  fome  kind  of  guard 
faflened  above  and  below  the  knee,  would  be 
of  great  ufe  to  pofl-horfes  worked  immediately 
upon  a  recent  fall,  fince  they  are  fo  liable  to  a 
repetition  of  the  accident  whilfl  the  knee  is 
yet  ftiff,  and  the  wound  being  again  laid  open, 
the  mifchief  is  paft  remedy.  The  fpeedy-cut 
might  as  well  be  prevented  by  a  leather  guard, 
as  knocking.  Thefe  wounds  fhould  be  attend- 
ed to  in  time,  and  require  applications  of  the 
fame  kind  as  broken  knees. 

Win DG ALLS.  (Vol.  I.  p.  206,  and  for  a 
defcription  of  defefts,  I  refer  the  reader  gene- 
rally to  Vol.  I.  p.  194,  and  the  fubfequent 
pages.)  Blood-horfes,  and  thofe  which  are  uled 
for  fpeedy  travelling,  feem  to  be  mofl  fubjeft 
to  windgalls. 

Cure.  The  beft  flable  attention  fo  often 
recommended ;  walhing  twice  a  day  in  cold 
water ;  embrocation,  bandage,  bliftering  two  or 
three  times  fucceflively.  Grafs.  Early  pre- 
vention when  the  colt  is  firfl:  worked^  and  duly 
continued.  When  thefe  bladders  prevail  in  a 
great  degree  within  the  paftern  joints,  and  have 
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arrived  at  their  worfl;  ftage,  that  the  horfe  ftands 
and  travels  in  conftant  pain,  and  is  very  unfafe 
to  ride,  all  palliatives  are  fo  much  time  loft; 
even  firing  is  inefFeftual,  as  being  too  fuper- 
ficial ;  and  I  think  in  fome  cafes  even  adds  to 
the  pain  of  windgalls,  by  imparling  that  jelly, 
the  abforption  of  which  it  cannot  promote, 
ftill  clofer.  As  to  taking  up  the  veins,  you 
might  as  well  draw  the  horfe's  teeth  for  a  cure. 
Excifion  is  then  the  only  remedy,  the  opera- 
tion for  which.  Bracken  has  improved  from  the 
old  farriers ;  his  improvement  confifts  in  mak- 
ing the  incifion  deep,  and  in  the  ufe  of  efcharo- 
tics,  with  the  intent  of  eradicating  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  cyft  or  bag,  previoufly  to  healing 
the  wound,  without  which  the  cure  would  be 
only  partial.  My  experiment  of  this  method 
is  as  follows :  About  fifteen  or  fixteen  years 
ago,  I  purchafed  at  Tatterfal's,  exprefsly  for 
the  purpofe,  a  bay  hackney  mare,  got  by  Bel- 
mont, ten  or  twelve  years  old,  havino-  the 
motl  windgalls  of  any  horfe  I  could  find,  out  of 
a  hundred  or  two.  Being  of  an  excellent  con- 
flitution,  and  the  belt  temper  in  the  world,  flie 
endured  the  operation  without  flinching,  or 
giving  us  the  fmalleft  trouble  ;  and  the  wounds 
were  fo  well  conditioned,  that  they  healed  fur- 
prifingly  foon,  notwithftanding  they  were 
moft  injudicioufly  and  dangeroufly  expofed, 
without  the  leaft  covering,  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
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dirty  yard,  whilfl  it  rained,  and  was  very  colcti 
Her  ear  and    lip    were    moderately  twitched, 
her  head  tied  pretty  highj  and  one  leg  held  up, 
in  order  that  her  weight  being  thrown  upon 
the  other,  the  windgalls  might  be  the  more  dif- 
tended    and    palpable.      A   farrier  performed 
the  operation  under  my  direftion,  by  prefling 
the  bladder  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
on   the  other   fide  of  the  joint,  to  render  it 
tenfe,  whilft  he  made  an  incifion  with  a  pen- 
knife, either  upward    or  downward,  with  thd 
courfe  of  the  hair.     Being  timid  at  firft,  he 
made  feveral  ftrokes  before  he  penetrated  the 
cyft,  which  was  remarkably  thick,  although  the 
mare  was  very  delicate  and  fine  fldnned*     The 
gelatinous  or   glary   fluid  ifllied  out,  and  left 
the  bag  perfeftly  flaccid.     We  made  nine  dif- 
ferent incifions  in    her  four  legs,   completely 
evacuating  every  bladder  which  could  be  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  finger.     Very  fmall  flux  of 
blood.      Bathed  inllantly  with  warm  brandy* 
In  a  few  hours  we  applied  the  following  efcha- 
rotic  to  the  divided  cyfl:  in  each  wound,  which 
was  continued  until  the  fubflance  of  the  cyft 
was   deftroyed ;  the  wounds  were    then   foon 
healed  with  fome  fpirituous  application,  and  if 
I    recolleft    aright,    Burgundy    pitch  plaifter4 
The    Universal    Escharotic    Powder, 
from   Dr.  Bracken,  p.  239,   Vol.  II.      Equal 
parts  allum,  and  white  vitriol  in  powder,  cal- 
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cine  in  a  crucible  over  a  hot  fire,  or  upon  a 
red-hot  fire  fhovel,  until  you  reduce  them  to  a 
fuzy  white  calx,  which  pulverize  with  equal 
weight  of  red  precipitate,  and  keep  in  a  dry 
bottle  well  corked  for  ufe.  This  the  dodor 
recommends,  and  I,  his  difciple  after  him,  to 
the  farrier,  in  preference  to  the  more  violent 
efcharotics,  which  fometimes  corrode  the  ten- 
dons themfelves,  as  well  as  the  fuperfluous 
fubftance  intended  to  be  deflroyed.  Being  re- 
folved  not  to  make  the  experiment  by  halves, 
and  having  a  right  to  a  leap  of  Croney,  I  fent 
the  mare  to  flraw-yard,  and  had  her  covered  in 
the  fpring.  She  proved  barren,  and  came  up 
after  a  run  of  a  year  and  a  half,  perfeftly 
found,  her  legs  as  fine  as  when  foaled,  and  the 
marks  of  the  operation  fcarcely  vifible.  I  rode 
her  a  few  weeks,  and  I  perceived  fhe  frequent- 
ly dropped  in  her  joints.  She  at  length  fell 
fidewife  with  me,  in  cantering  down  hill,  and 
doubling  my  left  knee,  under  her,  nearly  diflo- 
cated  it ;  the  laxity  and  weaknefs  of  the  part 
remain  as  an  everlafling  remembrance  of  her. 
But  I  am  by  no  means  convinced,  that  her 
dropping  related  at  all  to  the  operation  which 
had  been  performed,  and  which  I  think  de- 
ferves  farther  trial.  Surgeon  Woodthorp,  then 
of  the  dragoons,  an  amateur  and  excellent 
practical  judge  of  horfes,  and,  amongd  our 
medical  gentlemen,  one  of  the  bed;  qualified 

for 
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for  veterinary  praftice,  if  he  chofe  the  trouble 
of  it,  took  this  mare  info  Nottinghamfhire, 
"where  I  was  afterwards  informed  {he  won  a 
match,  and  was  then  fold  to  carry  a  lady,  no 
windgalls  reappearing,  nor  any  complaint  of 
her  going  unfafe.  1  he  reader  will  excufe  my 
circumftantiaHty  and  mention  of  names,  to  the 
obfervance  of  which  I  am  induced,  by  reading 
certain  cafes  which  bear  the  moft  palpable 
marks  of  fabrication.  By  this  method,  wind- 
galls  upon  any  part  of  the  limbs,  may  be  fafely 
eradicated,  and  this  brings  me  to — • 

The  Bog-spavin,  upon  the  hollow  of  the 
hock  behind,  or  jelly-bag,  which  was  exfe61ed, 
and  a  perfeft  found  cure  made  upon  a  colt  by 
Bracken  (fee  his  Second  Volume,  p.  214.) 
Call  the  horfe,  and  let  a  perfon  prefs  the  wind- 
galls  which  appear  between  the  bones  on  the 
outfide  of  the  hock,  to  render  the  bladder  more 
tenfe  and  palpable  for  the  operator.  Keep 
clear  of  the  vein,  and  cut  boldly  and  deeply 
into  the  tumour.  Apply  the  corrofive,  and 
fecure  it,  by  introducing  dofhls  of  lint  tied  with 
a  thread,  and  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine.  A 
little  Armenian  bole  may  be  mixed  with  the 
powder,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  once  in  three 
days.  Heal  with  common  digeftive.  If  a 
fwelling  of  the  joint  enfue,  foment.  In  1788  I 
bought  a  very  fine  young  horfe  for  a  trifle,  fo 
lame  with  bog-fpavins  as  fcarcely  to  be  able  to 
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creep,  with  a  view  of  curing  him  ;  but  I  could 
not  find  a  farrier  in  my  neighbourhood  then, 
who  would  undertake  the  operation,  and  I 
have  no  dexteiity  of  that  kind  myfelf.  I  have 
had  feveral  horfes  afFlifted  with  this  malady, 
and  can  affure  thofe  from  experience,  who  are 
in  the  predicament,  thatbliftering,  firing,  taking 
up  veins,  and  fomenting,  in  fhort  any  palliative 
method  of  cure  for  it,  will  rather  benefit  their 
farrier  than  their  horfe. 

In  No.l.  Veterinary  Tranfa6lions,  ProfelTor 
Coleman  fays,  "  therefore  the  opening  of  wind- 
galls  cannot  fucceed."  I  muft  own,  the  Profef- 
for's  fliort  theoretical  obfervations  on  this  head, 
are  by  no  means  fatisfattory  to  me  ;  and  I  wifli 
before  he  had  decided  fo  peremptorily  upon  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  that  he  had  attended 
to  the  cafe  recorded  in  Bracken,  and  to  the  ex- 
periment I  have  jufl:  related ;  at  any  rate,  that 
he  had  not  left  the  matter  as  he  found  it,  but 
had  favoured  us  with  fome  praftical  and  deci- 
five  reafoning,  to  which  we  (hould  have  paid 
all  due  refpeft.  With  regard  to  the  new  difco- 
very  of  the  identity  of  windgalls  and  mucous 
capfules,  which  at  prefent  remains  hypothe- 
tical, its  importance  is  nearly  as  great,  as  whe- 
ther  we  adopt  the  old,  or  the  new  term.  The 
nature  of  the  malady,  the  fecretion  and  pur- 
pofes  of  the  mucus,  and  the  caufes  of  its  extra- 
vafation,  have  been  long  well  known,  and  vete- 
rinary 
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rinary  fcience  flood  rather  in  need  of  a  good 
method  of  cure,  than  a  new  name.  I  acknow- 
ledge, and  indeed  my  reader  mull  have  per- 
ceived, that  I  have  confiderable  apprehenfion, 
from  the  various  new  nomenclatures,  at  pre- 
lent  afloat  on  the  ocean  of  fcience. 

Mr.  Coleman  obferves,  "  it  has  not  been  ge- 
nerally underflood,  that  the  fame  bags  exift  in 
all  horfes  when  firft  foaled."  It  may  be  replied, 
that  no  fmatterer  in  phyfiology  could  be  unac- 
quainted of  the  exiftence  of  mucous  glands,  al- 
though fuch  an  one  might  probably   be  unin- 
formed, for  a  time,  that  the  glands  had  changed 
their  names  to   purfes  or  capfules.     As  to  the 
exiftence  of  bags  on  the  joints  of  horfes  previ- 
oufly  to  labour  and  domeftication,  neither  men 
acquainted  or  "  unacquainted  with  the  fubjeft," 
could  poflibly  be  apprized  of  them,  for  the  befl 
of  all  poflible  reafons — their  non-exilfence  ;  la- 
bour and  draining  are  neceflarv  to  convert  thefe 
mucous  glands  into  tumid  and  palpable  bags, 
granting  the  identity   of  the   hurfcz  and    the 
windgalls.  which  is  yet  far  from  proven.     The 
eliminated  mucus  may  have  formed  to  itfelf  a 
bag.  See  Bell's  Anatomy  on  the  burfcc  niucufce, 
Laflly,  (for  m,y  habits  have  led  me  to  a  much 
greater  familiarity  with  the  living,  than  the  dead 
horfe)  is  every  windgall  fituated  precifely  upon 
a  mucous  capfule  ?     Mr.  Coleman  fpeaks  of 
"  erroneous  and  fatal  pra61ice,"  from  what  he 
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ftyles  falfe  fuppofuion'?,  evidently  pointing  out 
thofe  who  have  opened  windgalls ;  but  has  he 
any  fafts  or  proofs  ?  Was  Bracken,  the  firft  re- 
gular profeffional  man  who  opened  windgalls, 
one  of  the  '•'  not  well  acquainted  ?"  I  am  con- 
cerned to  obferve,  that  the  Profeflbr  has  hinted 
approbation  of  the  common  practice  of  farriers 
In  ufing  the  cautery  to  windgalls  ;  a  remedy, 
as  far  as  I  have  feen,  worfe  than  the  original 
difeafe ;  and  by  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
thoroughly  practical  Ofmer,  (fuch  are  the  men 
this  country  wants,  although  it  fo  ungratefully 
and  unwifely  neg!e61ed  him)  "  the  outer  tegu- 
ment or  fkin  is  rendered  rigid  and  indurated ; 
hence  the  pain  occahoned  by  thefe  tumours  rs 
greater  than  it  was  before,  and  the  horfe  is  fit 
for  nothin cr  but  the  cart." 

OsLETs,  Splents,  Spavins,  Distor- 
tions, Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Ringbone^ 
Thefe  bony  excrefcences,  differently  fituated, 
all  originate  in  the  fame  proximate  caufe,  an 
extravafation  of  the  cement,  mucilage,  or  oil 
of  the  joints,  which  gradually  condenfes  and 
becomes  offihed.  I  have  faid,  that  when  com- 
pletely offified  they  are  incurable ;  but  proba- 
bly, a  radical  operation,  judicioufly  performed, 
might  fucceed.  The  owners  of  all  young 
horfes  fhould  conftantly  watch  the  parts  whence 
thefe  excrei'cences  put  forth,  and  take  them  in 
Jiand  inftantly,  when  fuccefs  need  not  be  doubt- 
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ed ;  fince  the  matter  not  being  firmly  con- 
denfed,  its  abforption  might  be  promoted  by 
repellents,  and  it  might  be  compulfively  re- 
turned again  into  the  refluent  blood.  Watch 
any  invifible  lamenefs  or  pain,  as  there  is  al- 
ways an  uneahnefs  in  the  parts  previous  to  an 
exq/Iqfis.  Rub  hard  three  times  a  day,  twenty 
minutes  each  time,  with  a  piece  of  Brazil 
wood,  or  any  fmooth  ibbftance.  Rub  in  goofe 
greafe,  and  the  moft  a^iive  difcutients,  cam- 
phorated fpirit,  with  fal  ammoniac,  and  a  little 
diftilled  vinegar.  Punfture.  Bhfler  a  number 
of  times.     Briilv  mercurial  phyfic. 

I  have  my  doubts  concerning  a  blood-fpa- 
vin,  varix,  or  dilatation  of  the  vein,  within- 
fide  the  hock  ;  not  that  fuch  a  thing  is  impofli- 
ble,  but  becaufe  our  bed  writers  fpeak  con- 
fufedly  about  it,  evidently  from  the  accounts 
of  the  eider  farriers,  who  defcribe  a  bog  under 
the  name  of  a  wet-fpavin,  but  erroneoufly  fup- 
pofe  it  fed  by  the  mailer  vein.  Suppohng  the 
real  exillence  of  a  varix,  repel  and  bandage ; 
if  that  will  not  fucceed,  tie  the  vein,  a  crooked 
needle  and  v/axed  thread  being  pafled  under 
it,  both  above  and  below  the  fwelling,  which 
mud  be  fuffered  to  digefl  away  with  the  liga- 
tures ;  drefs  with  turpentine,  honey,  and  fpirit 
of  wine. 

Gibfon  records  a  fuccefsful  operation  upon  a 
confirmed  bone-fpavin.     Both  he  and  Ofmer 
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improved  upon  the  method  of  the  old  farriers, 
in  this  cafe  ;  though  thefe  lad,  according  to 
Markham,  ufed  fometimes  to  diffefl;  and  lay 
bare  the  fpavin,  which  they  then  chipped  ofF 
with  a  fine  chiffel,  a  quarter  inch  broad,  and 
a  hammer,  keeping  clear  of  vein  and  finews : 
then  drefTed  with  verdigreafe  and  nerve  oil ; 
in  three  days  waflied  with  vinegar ;  plaifter  of 
pitch,  rofin,  and  turpentine;  healed  in  feven 
days. 

The  fpavin  in  Gibfon's  cafe,  was  deeply  feated 
in  the  hock  of  a  hunter.  He  firft  applied  as 
llrong  a  cauftic  as .  he  dared  venture,  for  fear 
of  hurting  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  but  inef- 
feftually ;  when  judging  rightly  that  his  hand 
poflefled  an  eleftive  power  which  the  cauftics 
had  not,  he  determined  on  the  cautery.  The 
irons  were  made  in  the  (hape  of  a  fleam,  that 
they  might  penetrate  deep,  but  not  pointed ; 
rounded  on  the  face,  and  thick  towards  the 
back.  Some  Gnall  blood  vefTels  were  divided, 
and  a  pretty  large  effufion  of  blood  enfued,  to 
which  a  ftyptic  was  applied.  The  wound  half 
an  inch  deep,  and  an  inch  long,  with  two  or 
three  fliort  lines  on  each  fide,  was  drcfied  with 
dry  tow  until  the  third  day,  that  the  hemorrhage 
might  be  fully  fl;opped.  Several  days  a  gleet 
of  vifcid  water;  great  pain,  inflammation,  and 
fwTlling  of  the  hock.  Fomentations — Firft 
dreflings,  turpentine  on  tow ;  afterwards  with 
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finely  ground  precipitate,  two  drachms  to  one 
ounce  turpentine.  Plentiful  difcharge  of  thin 
glutinous  matter,  for  two  months,  before  the 
fldn  began  to  clofe  and  cover  the  wound, 
when  the  matter  became  laudable.  Walking 
exercife.  The  precipitate  which  entered  into 
the  nervous  parts,  fuppofed  of  great  benefit. 
Phvficked  durinor  the  cure.  Sore  healed  in 
three  months,  and  the  hair  grew,  excepting  a 
fmall  fpot,  over  which  a  defenfive  plaifter. 
Hunted  fame  feafon,  and  ever  afterwards  per- 

feftly  found. 

Ofmer's  method,  (with  which  how^ever  he 
does  not  warrant  fuccefs)  was  to  introduce  a 
cauftic  enveloped  in  lint,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, which  I  have  no  room  to  defcribe ;  and  I 
only  notice  it  to  (late,  by  way  of  caution,  that 
Mr.  Robfon's  Spider,  the  famous  trotter,  was 
killed  by  the  bungling  attempt  of  a  farrier  at 
this  method ;  the  corroding  poifon  of  the  ap- 
plication v/as  fo  effe£lual  and  fpeedy,  that  it 
reached  the  horfe's  heart  in  about  forty-eight 
hours,  w^hen  he  died  in  great  agonies. 
-  Distortions  or  Luxations  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Hock.  By  a  wrench  or 
{train,  fometimes  the  fmall  bones  are  jarred 
and  difplaced.  The  fwelling  generally  appears 
on  the  middle  and  forepart  of  the  hock.  Ex- 
treme ftiffnefs  and  inaptitude  to  motion.  If 
poffible,  force  the  bone  into  its  place,  filling 

up 
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Up  the  fore  part  of  the*  hock  with  tow,  and 
the  cavities  on  each  fide,  and  alfo  all  the  odier 
cavities  and  vacancies,  applying  a  piece  of 
pafleboard,  foaked  in  vinegar,  over  the  diftor- 
tion,  and  binding  the  whole  with  a  broad  foft 
roller  or  lift.     Six  months  run  at  grafs. 

In  firing  a  Ring-bone,  ufe  a  thinner  inftru- 
ment  than  common,  drawing  the  lines  barely 
a  quarter  inch  diftant,  and  crofting  them  ob- 
liquely like  a  chain.  Mild  blifter,  afterwards 
Burgundy  pitch  plaifter.  This,  however,  I 
have  known  not  to  fucceed.  As  to  drawing 
the  foal,  it  is  perfeftly  ufelefs ;  and  the  opera- 
tion,  as  defcribed  by  Solleyfel,  with  the  intro- 
du6lion  of  the  red  hot  knife,  is  dreadful  to 
think  of. 

Jardons,  Hough-boney,  or  Capped 
Hocks  (Vol,  I.  p.  216.)  Indurated  tumours, 
to  be  treated  in  the  beginning,  like  initient 
fpavins  and  fplents ;  when  confirmed,  they  are 
nearly  as  difficult  as  thofe  to  remove. 

String-halt,  although  incurable,  may  and 
ought  to  be  treated  with  palliative  remedies, 
which  will  prevent  its  progrefs  to  the  laft  ftage, 
when  the  complaint  becomes  exceedingly  un- 
fightly,  and  confiderably  diminifties  the  value 
of  the  horfe.  Loofe  ftable,  and  as  much  run- 
ning abroad  as  poftible.  After  a  hard  day's 
work,  a  warm  bath  for  both  hinder  legs,  up  to 
the  hocks,  as  long  as  the  water  continues  warm; 
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rub  bone  dry  with  linen  cloths.  Repeat  ill. 
the  morning.  If  very  bad,  comfortable  fo- 
mentations. Anoint  the  back-fmews,  and  about 
the  hocks,  with  a  liniment  made  of  goofe- 
greafe  and  fpirit  doubly  camphorated,  well 
rubbed  in.  I  nurfed  the  firing-halt  many 
years,  and  fhould  be  well  content  to  expe- 
rience the  fame  trouble  to  the  end  of  my  days, 
on  the  fame  terms. 

HURTS  UPON  THE  CORONET,  TREADS,  SAND- 
CRACKS,  CORNS,  GRAVELLING,  BRUISED 
THRUSH,  KETRAIT,  CLOYING,  &:C.  QUIT- 
TOR,  AND  FALSE  QUARTER. 

In  Hurts  upon  the  Coronet,  and  Treads  on 
the  Heels,  the  rationale  is  giving  inftant  at- 
tention ;  when  that  may  be  made  whole  in  a 
day  or  two,  which,  if  neglected,  may  coft 
months  and  pounds,  and  at  lail  be  an  incom- 
plete cure.  I  had  once  a  fine  cart-horfe, 
three  months  in  the  ftable,  under  the  farriers 
hands,  and  five  months  afterwards  abroad,  in 
confequence  of  a  fimple  tread  upon  his  heel  by 
another  horfe.  Cleanfe  well  with  w^arm  fuds  or 
urine,  drefs  with  tin61ure  of  myrrh  and  brandy, 
or  Friar's  Balfam,  no  greafy  applications  on  any 
account.  Bind  up  and  preferve  from  dirt.  If  a 
wound  between  hair  and  hoof,  from  a  ftub  or 
any  (harp  body,  and  the  membrane  bulge  out, 
life  the  fublimate  water,  as  well   as  the  fore- 
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going  mixture,  or  fal  ammoniac  in  campho- 
rated fpirits.  Bind  a  piece  of  thin  (heet  lead, 
or  card,  upon  the  part.  Drefs  once  a  day. 
See  Wounds. 

The  San  DC  RACK,  called  by  the  French, 
Seime,  is  a  cleft  in  the  hoof,  either  up  and 
down,  or  with  the  grain,  in  which  latter  cafe 
it  is  much  eaheft  cured.  The  caufe  is  drynefs 
of  the  hoof,  either  natural  or  accidental,  and 
the  malady  (hould  be  prevented  by  thofe  liable 
meafures  of  ablution,  cold  or  warm,  already 
treated  on  at  large.  Should  the  cleft  be  con- 
fiderable,  at  no  rate  work  the  horfe,  but  let 
him  walk  abroad  in  a  light  bar-fhoe  with  the 
hoof  bound  up,  and  occafionally  attended  to. 
Cut  the  edges  fmooth  with  a  knife,  that  the 
horn  may  not  prefs  the  tender  parts ;  wafh 
clean  with  warm  fuds,  and  drefs  with  tinfture 
of  myrrh,  applying  tow  dipped  in  the  tinfture  ; 
bind  fall  with  lift,  and  tarred  rope-yarn.  In 
cafe  of  hoUownefs  under  the  Seime,  and  con- 
fequent  danger  to  the  griftle  or  ligament,  it  is 
recommended  by  Gibfon  to  fire  with  irons 
moderately  heated  :  of  this  operation  I  have 
had  no  experience. 

Corns,  (p.  208,  Vol.  I.)  La  FolTe,  fo  at- 
tached to  fub-divifions,  has  improved  upon 
Solleyfel,  by  making  five  inftead  of  three 
fpecies  of  Bleime :  In  fa 61  there  are  two,  the 
natural  and  accidental ;  the  one  occafioned  by 
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compreflion  of  the  hoof  itfelf,  in  bad  feet,  with 
wiry  heels  and  fcarcely  any  binders  ;  the  other 
by  that  of  the  (hoe,  or  the  intrufion  of  gravel, 
or  fmall  flones  under  it.  The  preventive  re- 
medy is  the  new  flyle  of  flioeing.  If  the  bruife 
appear  dry,  with  no  tendency  to  fuppuration, 
extirpate  it  by  degrees  with  the  knifcj  or  rub  in 
frequently  fome  fpirituous  application,  and  na- 
ture will  in  time  outgrow  the  blemifh ;  turpen- 
tine and  camphorated  fpirits  mixed :  (hould  the 
horfe  travel  tender,  a  light  bar-{hoe.  In  cafe  of 
fuppui-ation,  make  a  fmall  opening  for  the  mat- 
ter, and  flop  with  pledgets  laid  one  over  the 
other,  dipped  in  the  proper  digeftive,  warm.  In 
narrow  heels,  cut  away  the  horn  ^hich  preffes 
upon  the  blei'pie. 

Gravelling,  The  intrufion  of  gravel  into 
the  feet,  chieflv  throuo-h  the  nail-holes;  one  of 
the  many  ill  confequences  of  the  common 
method  of  flioeing,  according  to  which,  the 
flioes  are  hollow,  and  apt  to  admit  and  retain 
the  gravel,  and  the  fole  pared  fo  thin,  that  it 
eafily  penetrates.  The  horfe  halts  and  defires 
to  go  upon  his  toes,  and  the  hoof  is  inflamed  ; 
but  as  other  accidents,  fuch  for  inftance  as  a 
clumfy  fhoe  fetting  hard  upon  the  heel,  may 
occaiion  fimilar  figns,  fuffer  not  the  foal  to  be 
cut  away  ralhly,  under  the  idea  of  fearching 
for  gravel  :  but  (hould  there  really  be  gravel, 
it  muft  needs  be  drawn  out  by  manual  opera- 
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tion,  on  account  of  the  fpiral  form  of  the 
hoof,  which  occafions  any  fubftance  admitted 
to  work  upwards  tow^ards  the  coronet ;  whence 
a  quittor  may  arife.  This  fhews"  very  clearly 
the  folly  of  the  old  praftice  of  flopping  up  a 
gravelled  foot  by  night,  and  fuffering  the  horfe 
to  be  travelled  on.  Having  by  moderate 
pinching,  found  the  offending  matter,  get  it  all 
out  as  clean  as  poffible  with  the  drawing  knife. 
Your  fuccefs  will  be  known  by  the  dilappear- 
ance  of  the  blacknefs ;  wafh  and  deterp^e  well 
with  warm  beer,  in  which  is  melted  ftrong 
foap  and  fait.  Leave  the  hole  rough,  and  hol- 
lowed, larger  internally  than  at  the  orifice,  to 
the  end,  that  it  may  better  contain  the  applica- 
tion. Chars^e  as  ufual.  Th?  gravel  beins  all 
eradicated  at  a  certainty  (but  by  no  rneans 
elfe)  burning  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  dropped 
in  ;  afterwards  Burgundy  pitch,  or  rofin. 
1^  The  above  method  being  inefPeflual  to  dif- 

lodge  the  gravel,  which  may  have  penetrated 
deep,  and  laid  long  enough  to  rot  the  coflBn- 
bone :  enlarge  the  wound,  cut  away  the  rotten 
flelh,  and  dry  and  cleanfe  the  bone  with  a 
cautery,  pointed  fugar-loaf  form,  as  recom- 
mended by  Bracken.  Drefs  the  bone  once  or 
twice  a  day  with  doffils  of  lint,  dipped  in  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh-aloes  half  an  ounce  ;  tin6lure  of 
euphorbium,  two  drachms.   Mix.    Cover  with 
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green,  or  precipitate  ointment.  Poultice  the 
whole  foot,  if  neceflary.  This  method  is  lefs 
painful  and  more  efFeftual,  than  coring  out 
the  gravel  with  fublimate. 

Bruised  Frush,  this  happens  to  flefhy 
frogs  or  in  running  thrud^ies.  Poultice  with 
ftale  beer  grounds,  &c.  ufe  the  knife  judi- 
cioufly.  Detergents,  repellents,  ftyptics,  as  be- 
fore. Our  late  numerous  veterinary  writers, 
copying  one  fjom  the  other,  feem  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  natural  running  thrufh,  which 
the  moft  perfe6l  fhoeing  cannot  remedy,  and  to 
talk  of  curing  which,  by  prejfure,  is  pure  in- 
fanity. 

Retrait,  Cloying,  or  Pricking,  with 
Nail,  or  Stub.  The  two  former  are  old 
terms.  Retrait  is  when  a  horfe  is  pricked  by  the 
fmith,  but  the  error  being  perceived,  the  nail  is 
inflantly  withdrawn.  A  horfe .  was  faid  to  be 
cloyed,  when  the  whole  nail  was  driven  into 
the  quick,  and  clenched.  This  latter  cafe, 
it  may  be  eafily  conceived,  would  not  re- 
main long  unattended  to;  and  in  a  retrait, 
although  the  whole  of  the  nail  fliould  have 
been  withdrawn,  a  tender-footed  horfe  may 
go  a  little  lame,  and  fuch  accidents  fhould 
always  be  acknowledged  by  the  fmith,  who 
may  be  by  no  means  in  fault.  Let  the  horfe 
fland  in  the  ftable  fome   days  without  fl:ioes, 
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pare  the  wounded  fide,  and  wadi  the  hoof  with 
urine,  and  if  any  apparent  wound,  ufe  the 
fpirituous  apphcation. 

Any  nail,  ftub,  or  thorn,  having  been  ex- 
tra61ed,  to  effeft  which  no  time  ought  ever  to  be 
loft,  wafh,  drefs,  and  (lop,  as  already  direfted. 
Tar  and  turpentine  are  frequently  ufed.  If 
from  pain  and  difcharge  of  matter,  fome  rem- 
nant may  be  fufpefted  to  remain  behind,  pare 
as  thin  as  pofTible,  and  introduce  a  bit  of 
fponge  tent,  to  enlarge  the  wound,  and  give 
room  for  the  extra6lion  of  the  remnant,  with  a 
fmall  pair  of  forceps,  or  encourage  it  to  come 
away  by  digeftion :  fhould  this  proceeding  be 
ineffe6tual,  and  the  lamenefs- continue,  with  a 
fanious  and  fetid  difcharge,  ufe  your  drawing 
knife  cautioufly,  and  examine  the  bottom  of 
the  wound. 

Bartlet  fays,  if  a  nail  be  fo  driven  as  to 
wound  the  tendon,  the  foal  miift  be  drawn,  on 
account  of  the  gleet  which  will  enfue.  I  muft 
confefs  myfelf  unprepared  to  judge  of  that. 
He  fays  farther,  that  (liould  the  joint  of  the 
foot  be  penetrated,  or  a  nail  pafs  up  to  the 
nut-bone,  the  cafe  is  incurable.  It  is  curious 
to  remark  the  old  applications  for  drawing  out 
ftubs,  &c.  the  fagacious  prefcribcrs  of  which 
really  thought,  or  feemed  to  think,  their  me- 
dicaments endowed  with  the  mechanical  pow- 
ers of  the  forceps,  inftead  of  merely  digedive 

ones; 
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ones ;  as  fome  old  goodies^  even  now  a-days, 
blefs  out  thorns. 

QuiTTOR  AND  False    Quarteri    caufc 
and  confequence.     A  quittor,  formerly  called 
by  our  farriers  a  quittor-bone,  or  horny  quit- 
tor,  is  the  javart  of  the  French  fchool.     It  is  a 
hard  round    lump,   or   excrefcence   upon  the 
coronet,  between  hair  and  hoof,  on  one  or  the 
other,  but  ufually  the  inhde  quarter  of  the  foot. 
Its  caufe  is  the  afcent  of  a  foreign  body,  or 
morbid  material  from  the  bottom,  or  foal,  up- 
ward ;  as  a  nail,  a  quantity  of  gravel,  or  the 
extravafated  matter  of  a  bruife  or  corn,  which 
could  find  no  vent  below ;  thefe  forci-ng  their 
way  between  the  quarter  and  the  coffin-bone, 
work  a  paflage  to  the  coronet,  by  deftroying 
the  foliated  fubftance,  and  corrupting  all  the 
adjacent  parts.     This  difcafe  may  be  a  confi- 
derable  time  in  breeding,  to  the  exquifite  tor- 
ture of  the  animal,  whofe  v/incing,  as  well  as  the 
lump  and  inflammation  upon  his  coronet,  are 
perhaps  totally  neglecled  by  the  biped  his  maf- 
ter,  until  fuppuration,  and  an  ulcer  of  the  moft 
ftubborn  and  dangerous   kind  enfue.    I  have 
been  defcribing  the  thorough  quittor,  of  all 
maladies  to  which  the  horfe's  foot  is  liable,  the 
moft  hopelefs,  if  we  except  the  founder;  which 
makes  it  neceffary  to  caution  the  reader  againft 
thofe  fuperiicial  and  palhative  methods  fo  con- 
fidently   recommended.      Any  thing   fliort  of 

the 
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the  moft  radical  operation  in  this  cafe,  will 
endanger  the  fpeedy  and  total  lofs  of  the  hoof, 
for  which  reafon  no  cure  can  poilibly  be  made 
witliout  the  ill  confcquence  of  a  False  Quar- 
ter, or  feam  down  the  hoof,  from  neceffary 
lofs  of  fubftance.  A  horfe  with  this  latter 
defecl,  may  be  very  found  in  flow  draft,  but 
I  never  knew  one  in  my  life,  that  could  be  de^ 
pended  upon  lo  ride.  They  are  apt  to  drop 
down  fuddenly  as  if  fhot.  A  fuperficial  quit- 
tor,  originating  above,  in  which  the  cartilage 
is  untouched,  or  a  mere  wound. or  ulcer  in  the 
coronet,  is  curable  by  the  method  already  de-* 
fcribed. 

St.  Bel  compares  the  horny  quittor  to  the 
third  fpecies  of  whitlovv^  on  the  human  nail. 
Bating  a  little  flourifh,  a  la  coutume\  that 
author  is  much  fuperior  to  any  in  our  lan- 
guage, on  the  cure  of  this  difeafe ;  I  (hall 
therefore  follow  him.  Probe  the  ulcer,  care- 
fully following  the  dire61ion  of  the  fiftulas, 
to  difcover  whether  the  cartilage  be  affeded ; 
but  if  it  fliould  be  impolTible  to  judge  exatlly 
of  the  irregular  bottoms  of  the  wound,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  proceed  to  the  following  ope- 
rations. Reduce  the  horfe's  folid  food,  and 
give  maflies  of  bra'n  and  ground  corn,  with 
plenty  of  white  water.  Pare  the  hoof,  rafp 
the  quarter  thin  near  the  feat  of  the  operation, 
and  wrap  the  foot  up  in  an  emollient  poultice 

two 
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two  or  three  days.  Having  caft  the  horfe 
plenty  of  litter,  and  made  a  ligature  round  the 
paftern,  to  prevent  a  flux  of  blood,  an  incifion 
is  to  be  made  with  a  biftory  or  knife,  parallel 
with  the  coronet,  and  long  enough  to  difco- 
ver  the  cartilage  in  all  its  extent.  Cut  away 
as  much  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  as  ne- 
ceilary,  but  preferve  the  lower  part  of  the 
quarter  and  heel,  as  a  fupport,  if  poflible ;  then 
with  the  inftrument  called  a  fage-leai  (from  its 
form)  having  a  blunt  back,  and  being  (lightly 
bent,  cut  av/ay  the  cartilage  gradually  at  three 
or  four  different  attempts.  In  pafling  the  in- 
ftrument behind  the  cartilage,  which  covers 
the  principal  blood-veffels  of  the  foot,  as  well 
as  the  capfular  ligament  of  its  articulation  with 
the  bone  of  the  coronet,  the  operator  muft  ufe 
the  utmoft  caution,  fmce  if  he  make  an  acci- 
dental opening  or  breach  in  thofe,  the  horfe 
is  lamed  for  ever.  Scrape  away  lightly  with 
the  knife,  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  root 
of  the  cartilage,  obferving  to  fix  the  inftrument 
on  a  folid  part,  and  gently  bearing  from  within 
outward,  to  avoid  opening  the  adjoining  cap- 
fular ligament.  When  all  the  cartilage  is 
cleared  away,  examine  the  ftate  of  the  bone 
of  the  foot ;  if  carious,  remove  the  faulty  part, 
and  fire,  in  order  to  exfoliation.  Search  the 
wound  carefully  to  the  bottom,  to  afcertain 
whether  there  be  any  remaining  fmus  or  fil- 
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tula  ;  and  the  operation  completed,  give  the  firft 
drelTing,  by  applying  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wound  fmall  pledgets,  foaked  in  a  mixture  of 
brandy,  vinegar,  and  turpentine.  The  dreffings 
mufl:  make  an  equal  but  fufficient  comprefrion 
on  all  the  furface,  and  may  be  finifhed  by  lay- 
ing over  the  wound,  and  round  the  coronet^ 
large  pledgets,  to  avoid  compreffmg  the  part. 
The  bandage  confiRs  of  a  piece  of  linen,  al- 
moft  fquare,  and  big  enough  to  go  round  the 
paftern  and  the  foot,  with  a  roller  three  ells  in 
length,  and  two  inches  broad ;  lead  to  the 
ftable,  and  then  take  off  the  ligature  from  the 
paftern.     Bleed.     Febrifuge  diet. 

The  firft  drefting  muft  remain  a  week,  and 
then  the  wound  muft  not  be  probed  for  fear 
of  a  hemorrhage  :  The  fecond,  five  days,  when 
fuppuration  will  have  taken  place,  unlefs  the 
wound  has  been  too  ftrongly  comprefled  :  drefs 
as  at  firft.  In  a  few  days  the  third  dreilmg 
muft  come  off^  and  if  any  black  fpots  appear  on 
the  furface,  they  commonly  indicate  that  there 
are  yet  relics  of  the  cartilage ;  if  fo  remove 
them.  Drefs  every  other  day  with  the  fame 
digeftive,  the  cauterized  parts  excepted,  on 
which  fmall  pledgets,  dipped  in  tintlure  of 
myrrh-aloes,  are  to  be  applied.  The  exfoliation 
may  happen  in  two  weeks,  or  a  month,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  conftitution. 

When 
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When  the  efchar  has  fallen  off,  the  wound 
foon  fills  up ;  but  fhould  any  particle  of  the 
cartilage  or  bone  remain,  and  the  exfoliation 
have  been  imperfcft,  frelh  fiftul^  would  enfue> 
and  occafion  the  neceffity  of  a  new  operation  ; 
an  inconvenience  which  I  experienced  before 
I  had  the  advantage  of  reading  St.  Bel's  Book. 
Probe  the  black  fpots,  and  if  needful  introduce 
a  fufficiently  folid  tent,  foaked  in  the  above- 
named  tinfture,  and  lightly  dufted  over  with 
powdered  vitriol,  or  red  precipitate,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  defired  exfoliation,  and  con- 
fume  part  of  the  flefh  covering  it.  When  once 
the  wound  is  found  to  the  bottom,  all  danger  is 
at  an  end,  and  the  trouble  is  amply  recom- 
penfed.     Run  at  grafs  previous  to  work. 

narrow    heels,    and    binding    of    the 
■  hoop;    grogginess    and    surbating;. 

THE  foundered  FOOT,  AND  LOSS  OF 
HOOF. 

Narrow  heels.  I  have  already  fpoken 
fufficientlv  of  cafes  of  this  kind,  and  will  only 
add,  that  hard,  narrow,  and  wiry  heeled  horfes, 
of  all  others,  demand  the  new  method  of  fhoe- 
ing  ;  and  that  you  had  better  to  avoid  vexation, 
knock  your  horfe  on  the  head  at  once,  than 
have  him  (hod  by  a  common  farrier,  who  will, 
conjurer-likcj  every  time  of  flioeing,  open  the 
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heels ;  that  is  to  fay,  cut  away  the  fubftance 
which  nature  has  placed  there,  exprefsly  for 
the  purpofe  of  keeping  them  open. 

Grogginess  is  that  ftiffnefs  arifins:  from 
battering  of  the  hoofs  on  hard  ground,  or  fwell- 
ing  of  the  legs,  and  contraftion  of  the  fmews. 
A  horfe  bearing  all  upon  his  heels  in  his  trot, 
,  is  ftyled  groggy,  and  the  defe6l  is  generally 
incurable  ;  at  lead  I  have  found  it  fo  after  ten 
months  trial.  Surbating  is  derived  from  the 
Sobatitura  of  the  old  Italian  writers,  and  means 
beating  of  the  foot,  which  ends  in  a  founder. 
Sudden  accidental  furbating,  or  compreffion 
by  the  (hoe,  will  be  remedied  by  timely  liable 
attention.     See  that  Chapter. 

The  Foot-founder  is  an  obfl:ru6lion  or 
condenfation  of  the  humours;  and  is  either  acute 
and  from  fudden  accident,  or  the  confequence 
of  a  long  feries  oF  predifpohng  caufes,  many 
of  which  have  already  been  noticed.  A  fudden 
foot-founder  may  be  occafioned  by  fuppreffed 
perfpiration  (fee  Vol.  I.  p.  270)  or  it  may  aflb- 
ciate  with  the  body-founder,  or  it  may  arife 
from  (landing  conflantly  tied  up  in  a  narrow 
Hall.  It  is  generally. in  both  feet  either  before 
or  behind,  fometimes  in  all  four.  There  is 
great  inflammation  in  the  parts, -and  fwellings 
of  the  veins  in  the  legs ;  and  ih  the  acute  foun- 
der a  fymptomatic  fever  attends.  The  acute 
and  chronic  have  been  formerly,  and  by  no 

means 
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means  Improperly  diftinguifhed,  as  the  wet  and 
dry  founder.  By  the  (training  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  loinSj  in  order  to  favour-  the  pained  feet, 
fome  farriers  have  fuppofed  the  difeafe  to  be  in 
the  loins ;  however  the  fymptoms  of  founder 
are  too  obvious  to  be  miftaken.  Gervafe 
Markham  very  aptly  compared  the  fenfation 
of  the  horfe  from  the  foundered  foot,  to  that 
pricking  and  (hooting  experienced  by  the 
human  animal,  from  obftrucled  blood  in  the 
foot,  when  faid  to  be  afleep :  but  the  old  far- 
riers made  a  dreadful  miftake  in  gartering  up 
the  leg  in  this  cafe,  which  mud  nece(rarily  in- 
creafe  the  obllrudion,  and  redouble  the  tor- 
tures of  the  affhfted  beafl; ;  in  (liort,  the  number 
of  fimilar  inftances,  independently  of  any  other 
confideration,  ought  to  be  an  eternal  bar  to 
confiding  the  medical  or  furgical  care  of  ani- 
mals to  merely  mechanical  hands. 

In  thirty  years,  I  do  not  recolle6^  to  have 
heard  a  fmple  inftance  of  a  foot-founder  cured 

o 

by  a  farrier,  nor  have  our  ^'eterinarians  boafted 
much  of  their  fuccefs  :  in  a  chronic  cafe,  no 
podible  good  could  be  done  in  the  houfe,  and 
it  would  be  madnei's  to  attempt  it,  or  rather 
fomething-  elfe  in  him  who  (hould  undertake  it 
for  a  fee.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the  (lable 
is  as  follows :  as  foon  as  convenient  after 
which,  turn  the  horfe  off,  for  fix  months  at 
leall,  upon  fait  padurcs  in  preference,  but  at 

any 
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any  rate,  where  fhelter  may  be  had,  and  where 
feed  is  not  too  difficult  to  come  at,  or^  the 
foundered  creature  may  be  ftarved  either  for 
want,  or  from  cold:  cut  the  toe  until  the 
blood  come,  and  let  the  hoof  bleed  awhile ; 
then  with  the  drawing  knife  make  a  number  of 
vertical  incifions,  through  the  whole  foot,  from 
under  the  coronet  almoft  to  the  toe,  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  quick,  without  even  fearing  to 
touch  the  cartilages ;  the  feet  may  be  wrapped 
in  emollient  poultices  a  kw  days,  afterwards 
charge  with  tar,  and  powdered  olibanum ;  or 
pitch  and  rofm. 

In  an  acute  founder,  bleed ;  allow  an  open- 
ing diet,  with  faline  phyfic,  nitre,  and  glyfters, 
as  in  fever  and  molten-greafe.  Pare  down 
the  cruft  and  thin  the  foal.  Soak  the  feet  and 
legs  thoroughly  in  warm  water,  in  which  bran 
has  been  fcalded ;  and  afterwards  gently  rub 
dry  with  cloths.  Leave  the  feet  ail  night  in 
poultices  of  mealy  potatoes  and  fcalded  bran, 
mixed  up  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may 
be  continued  three  nights.  My  reafon  for  ad- 
viling  potatoes,  is  becaufe  1  find  they  retain 
the  heat  much  longer  than  any  of  the  ufual 
articles.  Prepare  the  fotus,  (with  or  without 
fpirits,  or  (al  ammoniac)  or  bath  for  the  legs 
and  feet,  recommended  p.  1 19,  in  which  deep 
them  well,  keeping  the  liquor  to  a  conftant 
convenient  heat,  full  half  an  hour;  giving  the 
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legs    afterwards    long   continued  gentle  fric- 
tions.    Stop  the   feet   with   pledgets   of    tow 
dipped  in  the   warm   mixture   of  turpentine, 
linfeed  oil,  and  camphorated  fpirits  ;   and  bind 
the  hoofs  round  with  flannel    dipped  in   the 
fame  mixture.     Thefe  meafures  muft  be  per- 
fevered  in  flriQly  three  times  a  day,  until  the 
condenfed  and  ftagnated  humours  are  rendered 
fufficiently  fluid  for  circulation,  when  the  over- 
fl:retched   velfels   being  difl^urdened   of   their 
fuperfluous  contents,  may  be  refl;ored  to  their 
proper  tone  by  reftringent  applications.  Walk- 
ins:  exercife  in  the  meantime  will  be  beneficial, 
but  it  mufl:  be  in  a  dry  and  warm  place,  and  the 
greatefl:  care  taken  that  the  feet  be  not  wetted, 
and  the  horfe  fliould  be  led,  not  ridden.    When 
the  inflammation  fliall  have  fubfided,  and  the 
proper  feeling  of  the  feet  have  returned,  mea- 
fures direftly  oppofite  to  the  foregoing  mufl:  be 
adapted.     Wafli  the  feet  in  urine  and  vinegar, 
firft  blood-warm,  afterwards  cold ;    bathe  the 
legs  with  the   reftringent    embrocation,    lead 
abroad  daily,  and  prepare  by  degrees  for  the 
only  effeftual  reftoratives,  grafs,  and  the  dew 
of  heaven.     Thefe  meafures   failing,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  operation  prefcribed  in  the 
chronic  cafe.     The  old  farriers,  and  St.  Bel 
after  them,  remarked  that  a  foundered  horfe, 
by  way  of  eafing  the  tenfion  and  pain  in  his 
legs  and  feet,   would  place  himfelf  upon  his 

back. 
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back.     Would  it  not  promote  the  reflux   of 
the  ftacrnant  humours  to  continue  the  horfe  in 

o 

that  pofture  half  an  hour  a  clay,  upon  a  foft 
bed,  extending  and  faftening  up  his  four  legs, 
in  fuch  fort,  that  the  ligature  did  not  impede 
the  courfe  of  the  blood  ?  I  hope  the  ladies 
will  pardon  the  comparifon,  but  I  fuppofe  I 
caught  this  idea  from  the  memoirs  either  of 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  or  Mrs.  Anne  Sheldon  ;  one  of 
which  laid  all  night  with  her  hands  tied  up 
above  her  head,  in  order,  by  draining  them  of 
blood,  to  make  them  delicately  white. 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  the  general  pra6tice  of 
the  farriers,  to  pare  the  fole  of  the  foundered 
foot  thin,  and  charge  it  with  pitch  and  tallow, 
or  fome  fuch  combuftibles,  boiling  hot;  pre- 
cifely  fo  was  the  patient  ferved,  in  the  cafe 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  and  it  appeared 
to  me  to  confirm  the  founder.  The  method  I 
have  laid  down  I  have  always  feen  fuccefsful 
in  analogous  cafes,  but  as  I  differ  in  a  material 
point,  as  well  from  our  ov/n  writers  as  from 
Profeflbr  St.  Bel,  who  has  treated  this  difeafe 
more  at  large,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
enquirer  thither.  Contrary  to  a  principle  laid 
down  eifewhere  by  himfelf,  in  a  cafe  of  fluxion, 
inflammation,  and  tenfion,  when,  fpeaking  of 
afliringents  and  repellents,  he  fays,  *'  they  fix 
"  the  humour  in  the  part,  and  coagulate  it, 
*'  conflringe  the  veflels,  check  the  circulation, 

002  "  and 
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"  and  at  length  occafion  induration,  the  efFe6l 
"  of  the  concretion  of  the  fluids." — He  orders 
a  foundered  and  feverifli  foot  to  be  foaked  an 
hour  in  a  cold  bath,  in  which  have  been  in- 
fufed  the  moft  powerful  repellents  and  aftrin- 
gents.  This  practice  I  well  know  has  been 
derived  from  ancient  authority,  and  is  pre- 
fcribed  by  Petrus  Crefcentius  and  others,  but 
that,  and  even  the  confideration  that  fuch 
method  has  ever  fince  prevailed  in  the  conti- 
nental fchools,  is  no  abfolute  proof  of  its  rec- 
titude ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  muft  confefs  I 
fhould  as  foon  think  of  applying  a  fnow-ball 
by  way  of  poultice  to  a  feverifli  head.  I  muft 
entreat  the  reader  not  to  mifunderfl:and  me ;  I 
do  not  pretend  to  dogmatize  upon  this  point, 
I  am  only  fubmitting  my  opinion  to  the  cor- 
reftion  of  profeflional  men.  I  have  repeatedly 
feen  very  ill  effe6ls  from  even  moderate  cool- 
lers  and  repellents,  applied  to  hot  and  furbated 
feet.  See  p.  498,  for  the  ufe  of  warmth,  and  re- 
laxents  to  the  opthalmic  eye,  an  analogous  cafe 
with  refpeft  to  inflammation  and  a  turgefcency 
of  the  vefiels. 

When  from  any  accident  the  whole  hoof 
fliall  become  loofe,  fo  as  to  indicate  an  entire 
parting  from  the  bone,  prepare  a  pliable  leathern 
boot  with  a  ftrong  fole,  fitted  to  the  foot,  to  be 
laced  around  the  paftern.  The  boot  to  be 
bolfl;ered  and  fl:opped  with  foft  flax   or  tow, 

that 
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that  the  horfe  may  tread  as  eafy  as  poflible, 
and  the  flopping  to  be  daily  renewed.  Drefs 
with  wound  ointment,  in  which  is  mixed 
myrrh,  ma{l:ich,and  ohbanum,  very  finely  pow- 
dered. In  cafe  of  fungus ;  precipitate,  fubH- 
mate  water,  &c.  Should  the  coffin  be  found, 
a  good  new  hoof  will  be  produced  ;  but  it  muft 
be  noted,  the  old  hoof  will  fall  fpontaneoufly, 
and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  removed  by 
violence,  or  the  knife ;  unlefs  indeed  when  it 
may  comprefs  the  new, 

I^AMENESS    FROM    RELAXED    OR    CON- 
TRACTED  SINEWS. 

The  ufual  feats  of  thefe  lameneffes  in  horfes, 
are  the  Knee-joints  ;  the  Back-sinew^s,  or 
Tendo  Achilles \  the  Pastern,  and  Coffin- 
joints  ;  the  Loins,  or  Couplings;  the 
Hip,  or  Whirl-bone  ;  the  Stifle,  and  the 
Hock. 

Alternate  extenfion  and  contra61ion,  or  elaf- 
ticity,  feem  to  be  the  grand  fource,  or  medium 
of  motion, in  all  animated  bodies;  the  mufcular, 
tendinous,  and  nervous  fibres,  the  ligaments  of  the 
joints,  the  mufcles  themfelves,  and  their  appeit*- 
dages  the  tendons,  are  all  endowed  with  their 
appropriate  portion  of  this  elallic  power.  The 
animal  fibre  I  fuppofe  to  be  in  its  perfeft  ftate, 
when  its  powers  of  extenfion  and  retradion 
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are  exa6tly  equal ;  this  aptitude  for  its  proper 
funftions,  is  injured  in  various  degrees,  by 
thofe  caufes  which  produce  inordinate  contrac- 
tion or  relaxation,  namely,  heat  and  deficcation, 
or  overftretching,  attended  with  a  flux  of 
moifture.  Nothing  can  be  more  apt  than  the 
analogy  fo  often  adduced  upon  this  occafion, 
of  a  piece  of  catgut,  which  if  it  become  too 
dry,  inftead  of  ftretching  will  break ;  or  if 
wetted,  or  overftrained,  lofes  in  degree,  or 
perhaps  for  ever,  its  elafticity  or  contraftile 
power. 

Generally,  it  is  the  property  of  heat  to  ex^ 
pand  and  loofen,  and  of  cold,  to  contraft  or 
draw  into  a  narrower  compafs.  (See  Briflbn  s 
Phylical  Principles  of  Chemillry.)  But  the 
fame  phyfical  caufes,  and  the  fame  medical 
applications,  will,  fometimes,  dependent  on  cer- 
tain contingencies,  produce  dire6lly  oppofite  to 
their  general  effefts :  all  the  phenomena,  never- 
thelefs,  invariably  combine  to  prove  the  fufcep- 
tibility  of  impreffion,  or  irritability  of  the  liv- 
ing animal  fibre,  whether  in  its  individual  or 
aggregated  ftate. 

Bracken  and  Ofmer  are  the  proper  authorir 
ties  to  be  confulted  on  lamenefs  of  the  tendons, 
fince  they  were  pra6lically  acquainted  with 
that  defcription,  among  which  the  malady  is 
mofl;  frequent,  namely  race-horfes.  It  is  laugh- 
able enough  to  read  Burdon  on  the  fubjeft ; 

the 
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the  captain  was  a  man  of  great  difpatch,  he 
cured  an  old  ftrain  in  the  back  finews  in  half  a 
dozen  nights  ;  and  of  all  things  in  the  world, 
with  greafe  and  emollient  poultices. 

Ofmer,  although  he  has  written  curioufly 
and  well  upon  the  caufes  and  cure  of  thefe 
maladies,  has  bewildered  and  contradided 
himfelf  ftrangely  in  his  endeavours  to  fupport 
the  abfurd  notion  that  tendons  are  inelaftic 
and  incapable  of  ftrain  ;  St.  Bel  has  gone  far- 
ther, and  entered  into  various  reafonings  in 
fupport  of  this  hypothefis,  which  might  be 
eafily  enough  refuted  in  detail,  but  that  any 
trouble  with  the  fuperftru6lure  is  totally  un- 
neceflary,  fmce  the  foundation  itfelf  may  be 
fwept  away  with  a  few  words.  The  ten- 
dons, to  be  capable  of  their  mufcular  a6lion, 
muft  neceffarily  be  elaftic.  In  the  firft  place, 
let  any  man  make  ufe  of  the  extenfor  muf- 
cle  of  his  leg,  and  extend  or  point  his  toe 
ftraight  forward  upon  the  level  of  his  knee, 
and  then  clap  his  fingers  upon  \h^  Jlexor  ten- 
don juft  above  his  heel,  and  he  will  find  the 
faid  tendon  relaxed  and  flexile ;  let  him  then 
elevate  his  toe,  and  deprefs  his  heel,  and  he 
will  in  an  inftant  feel  the  tendon  firmly  con- 
trafted,  and  comparatively  hard  as  a  bar  of 
fteel.  The  fame  thing  precifely  he  will  expe- 
rience in  the  leg  of  a  horfe. 

Farther,  the  dead  tendons  of  a  horfe,  and  of 

every 
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every  other  animal,  are  elaftic,  until  they  have 
loft  the  quality  by  a  total  lofs  of  moiflure  ;  it  is 
true  indeed  of  elaftic  bodies,  that  to  ftretch 
them,  they  require  a  mechanic  force  in  propor- 
tion to  their  fubftance,  for  which  reafon  there 
is  a  greater  appearance  of  elafticity  in  a  fibre, 
than  in  a  large  tendon  compofed  of  fibres  ;  and 
hence  may  have  arifen  the  deception.  That 
the  Tendo  y^chilks  in  a  Turkey  is  elaftic,  almoft 
every  cook  will  vouch,  and  I  can  confirm  their 
report,  from  a  frefli  drawn  one  now  lying 
upon  my  table.  I  ftiall  moreover  avail  niyfelf 
of  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Darwin  ;  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  limb,  in  coiivulfions,  he  fays  fZoon, 
Vol.  II.  p.  327)  *'  the  tendon  is  feen  to  be 
*'  ftretched." 

To  aflert  that  tendons  are  mere  inirritable, 
inert  and  torpid  bodies,  appears  to  me,  not 
only  contrary  to  palpable  experience,  but  a 
wild  and  unnatural  paradox  ;  fince  in  that  ftate 
they  would  be  incapable  of  their  proper  mufcu- 
lar  fun61ions,  and  even  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs, 
but  there  feems  a  ftrange  affeftion  for  paradox 
in  fome  men,  which  arifes  perhaps  in  certain 
cafes,  from  their  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  in- 
variably guided  by  their  own  peculiar  fenfa- 
tions^  or  from  a  confined  view  of  things ;  alfo 
from  defeftive  attention  to  the  idiofyncracy  of 
bodies.  This  laft  is  often  a  fource  of  cruelty.  A 
pertain  gentleman  who  has  lately  written  upon 
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medical  errors,  after  fifty  years  pra6lice,  not 
only  recommends  to  expofe  the  body  to  cold 
air  during  the  operation  of  a  purge,  but  even 
anfwers  for  the  innocence  of  the  cold-bath  at 
that  time. 

A  tendon  beino;  endowed  with  the  mufcular 
power  of  contra6lion  and  dilatation  (which  I 
have  inRanced,  becaufe  Ofmer  pretends  to 
argue  from  its  loofe  uncontrafted  figure)  or 
rather  fuch  being  its  natural  offices,  muft  of 
courfe  be  liable  to  injury  from  excefs  in  either 
of  thefe,  and  the  injury  muft  confequently  pro- 
duce a  defeft  of  elafticity  ;  nor  does  that  necef- 
farily  prefuppofe  elongation,  fince  there  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  elafticity  not  at  all  conne6led  with  elon- 
gation, for  inftance,  that  of  whale-bone  and 
wood.  But  I  neither  affert  that  the  tendons  of 
horfes  are  elongated  by  a  ftrain,  nor  grant  its 
impoffibility  :  the  main  tendons  may  bd^fecured 
from  that  by  their  pofition,  and  when  we  fee  a 
race-horfe  which  is  broken  down,  with  his  fetlock 
nearly  upon  the  ground,  it  may  be  probably  the 
ligaments  and  fibres  only  which  are  lengthened, 
and  yet,  with  equal  probability,  the  tendons 
themfelves  may  be  elongated  in  their  appor- 
tionate  degree  ;  that  they  become  foftened,  and 
lofe  part  of  their  tenfenefs  and  contraftile  force, 
under  thefe  circumftances,  any  one  may  dif- 
cover  who  has  feeling  in  his  fingers  ;  and  this  is 
all  which  is  contended  for. 

Strains 
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Strains  are  of  various  degrees,  and  necefTary 
to  be  diftinguifhed,  whether  acute  and  recent, 
or  chronic,  and  of  long  Handing ;  and  in  cafes 
of  inferior  concern,  the  fibres  only  are  affeded, 
and  that  perhaps  barely  by  inflammation,  as 
when  we  fee  the  legs  of  a  young  horfe  fwelled 
and  painful  after  work ;  or  the  fibres  may  be 
relaxed,  or  fome  of  them  even  ruptured,  by  a 
fudden  fl:rain ;  the  fame  may  happen  to  the 
ligaments,  or  tyers  of  the  joints ;  and  laftly, 
when  the  force  of  the  llrain  is  very  great,  and 
in  cafe  of  repeated  and  accumulated  injuries 
to  the  tendons  themfelves,  the  animal  fibre 
mav  gradually  lofe  a  portion  of  its  elafticityj 
•which  can  then  only  be  reftored  as  it  was  loft, 
by  gradual  means  ;  a  truth  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance :  when  the  injuries  have  been  frequent, 
the  reftorative  means  too  long  negle6led,  or  the 
fpring  too  much  weakened,  no  perfeft  rein^ 
ftatement  of  it  need  ever  be  looked  for. 

The  proper  means  of  reftoring  the  tone,  or 
fpring  of  relaxed  animal  threads,  are  by  reft, 
and  abatement  of  the  ftrefs  upon  them ;  by 
afluaging  the  inflammation,  and  promoting  the 
abforption  of  the  concomitant  flux  of  humour, 
with  poultices,  partly  emollient  and  partly  re- 
ftringent,  and  after  the  tenfion  fliall  have  fub- 
fided,  by  the  application  of  bandage  to  the 
loofened  parts,  and  of  thofe  rough  and  auftere 
fubftances  which  are  known  to  poffefs  the  power 
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of  bracing  or  drawing  parts  together ;  laflly, 
by  the  aftual  cautery,  or  fire  :  after  thefe,  or  in 
conjunftion  with  thefe,  in  horfes,  the  parts  ought 
to  be  expofed,  during  a  certain  period,  to  the 
bracing  influence  of  the  atmofphere  ;  in  the 
human  animal,  to  that  of  water,  or  the  tempe- 
rate or  cold  bath. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  inftead  of  retaining 
the  antiquated  words,  bracers  and  aftringents, 
I  might  have  adopted  a  more  faftiionable  term 
from  the  Darwinian  nomenclature,  but  I  mull 
be  bold  to  fay,  that  I  am  averfe  to  change  un- 
attended with  a61ual  improvement,  whether  in 
morals,  politics,  or  medicine  ;  and  I  humbly 
conceive  there  is  neither  improvement  nor 
correclnefs  in  the  fubftitution  of  the  word  Sot- 
bentia,  fince  many  of  the  proper  forbentia  are 
relaxent,  and  many  aftringents  cannot  properly 
be  called  abforbent,  although  it  be  true  that 
their  fecondary  effett  is  to  promote  abforption. 
There  appears  to  me  a  want  of  difcrimination 
running  throughout  the  whole  Brunonian  fyf- 
tera.  The  do6lor's  alfertion  (Vol.  II.  p.  735) 
that  bracers  and  tonics  are  mechanical  terms,  not 
applicable  to  the  living  bodies  of  animals,  may, 
I  think,  be.  experimentally  confuted  and  over- 
thrown by  holding  a  glafs  of  rough  Port  wine 
in  the  mouth,  or  the  application  of  cold  water 
to  the  relaxed  fcrotum.     Bracers  aft  firfl  by 

their 
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their  power  of  contra61ing,  or  drawing  parts 
together,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  con- 
tained fluids  are  propelled,  and  their  abforp- 
tion  is  promoted.  To  make  ufe  of  the  term 
Sorhentia  in  this  mode,  feems  to  me  an  adop- 
tion of  the  figure  Hyjieron  Proteron,  or  the 
fetting  the  cart  to  draw  the  horfe.  Let  me 
once  more  apologize  for  dating  my  objeftions 
to  particular  parts  of  that  great  monument  of 
genius,  human  learning,  and  medical  refearch, 
the  Zoonomia  ;  I  (hould  hold  myfelf  doing 
a  great  man  the  greater  honour,  by  fpeaking 
my  mind  freely  in  his  prefence.  Yet  honeftly 
to  deliver  the  veruvi  de  Woortuis,  perhaps  Dar- 
win's poetical,  will  be  rated  higher  by  pofterity^ 
than  his  phyfiological  and  medical  talents. 

In  thefe  maladies  it  is,  obvioufly  the  moft 
frequent  and  dangerous  of  all  others  which  af- 
llift  the  horfe,  in  a  country  fo  devoted  to  fpeedy 
travelling,  that,  in  my  opinion,  our  new  veteri- 
nary fchool  proves  moft  defeftive.  The  affec- 
tation of  gratuitoufly  and  implicitly  fupporting 
the  unnatural  hypothefis  of  fibrous  inelafticity, 
has  ftifled  inquiry,  and  led  to  the  moft  danger- 
ous deceptions.  The  general  want  of  fl<.ill  in 
mere  anatomifts,  to  deteft  the  feat  of  lamenefs 
in  horfes,  is  notorious ;  and  the  faftiionable  idea^ 
that  ftrains  confift  of  nothing  but  inflammation 
and  effufion,  is  moft  futile.  If  fo,  of  what  na- 
ture 
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tiire  is  that  lamenefs  which  remains  after  all 
traces  of  inflammation  have  vaniflied.  and  to 
fpeak  technically,  the  finews  have  regained  their 
original  finenefs?  Every  pra6lical  man  will 
recognize  this  as  a  general  cafe.  Mr.  Blaine, 
as  might  be  well  expelled,  mufl;  be  "  up  to  the 
height  of  the  mode,"  and  nothing  can  be  more 
laughably  afFe6led,  than  his  fafliionable  fubfli- 
tutes  o^mufcular  extenfion,  exteiifion  oftheJJioul- 
der,  violence  done  to  theJJieatk  of  the  tendons, 
and  his  '^Jirains^  as  the  farriers  call  them  T  If  he 
really  have  any  meaning  on  the  fubjeft,  of  which 
my  doubt  is  confiderable,  does  not  he  intend  by 
extenfion,  improper  elongation  ?  and  does  he 
not  prefcribe,  in  the  cafe,  thofe  medicines  which 
we  old-fafhioned  and  vulgar  folk  call  bracers, 
or  aftringents,  with  the  view  of  reducing  elon- 
gation, or  bringing  parts  into  a  nearer  contaft, 
in  order  to  flrengthen  or  confolidate  them? 
And  what  is  all  this,  but  the  completeft  acknow- 
ledgment of  thofe  phyfiological  phenomena, 
the  ftridum,  and  the  laxum?  What  reader  of 
the  homefpun  ordpr  of  common  fenfe,  but  mufl: 
fmile,  at  the  extreme  caution  in  page  647,  leafl: 
the  words  bracers  or  allringents,  prompted  by 
nature,  might  inadvertently  IHp  out.  Mr. 
Blaine  fuppofes,  that  generally,  a  lefion.of 
fibres  is  more  probable  than  an  extenfion  or  re- 
laxation :  an  idea  totally  unphilofophical,  and 
which,  if  true,  would  render  every  mufcular  ex- 
ertion moft  precarious :  the  animal  thread,  from 
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its  neceflkry  du6iility,  muft  ever  be  more  liable 
to  over-flrain  than  to  rupture. 

How  often  do  we  fee  an  old  broken-down 
racer,  after  having  finifhed  his  courfe,  limping 
towards  the  flables,  with  his  fetlock  joints  nearly 
in  contaft  with  the  ground ;  and  yet,  by  the 
help  of  bandage  and  aftringents,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  ftreight  and  ere6l  upon  his  legs, 
as  if  he  were  become  perfeftly  found  ?  Again, 
how  common  is  it  in  the  ftud,  for  a  foal  to  be 
dropped  in  fo  weak  a  ftate,  that  its  fetlocks 
are  bent  to  the  earth,  neverthelefs,  in  four  or 
five  days,  the  parts  fliall  gradually  contraft, 
and  the  animal  become  upright.  Can  there  be 
a  clearer  proof  of  the  dutlility  and  elafticity  of 
the  animal  fibre,  and  that  the  phyfical  and  me- 
dical terms  relaxation  2indi  bracing  are  perfe6Hy 
correft  and  legitimate  ? 

In  the  cure  of  ftrains,  Mr.  Blaine  has  adopted 
my  favourite  praftice  of  difperfmg  the  inflam- 
mation, and  reducing  the  tenfion,  previoufly  to 
the  exhibition  of  ftrong  aftringents.  However, 
there  are  eminent  men,  at  this  day,  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  and  who,  in  cafes  of  external  in- 
flammation, immediately  apply  the  mod  power- 
ful repellents.  Such  praftice,  no  doubt,  occa- 
fionally  fucceeds,  but  I  have  witneffed  violent 
and  dangerous  effe6ls  therefrom,  and,  viewed 
in  a  general  light,  it  is  no  doubt  erroneous. 
Mr.  Blaine,  fyllematically  inconfifl;ent,  fays, 
page  644,  "  farriers  have  confidered  thefe  parts 
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as  merely  relaxed  in  thefe  cafes,  and  hence  re- 
quiring what  they  deem  bracers  only  as  necef- 
fary  to  a  cure,  which  applications  have  gene- 
rally produced  a  greater  depofit  of  coagulable 
lymph,  obftrufting  the  motion  of  the  Dart,  and 
rendering  the  lamenefs  permanent"  Here  he 
has  totally  forgotten,  that  he  himfelf  is  guilty 
of  precifely  the  fame  error  (which  I  alfo  no- 
ticed in  St.  Bel)  adopting  the  ftrongefl  bracing 
and  aftringent  practice,  in  the  acute  founder, 
(page  705)  a  cafe  of  fluxion,  inflammation,  and 
tenfion  of  the  veflels,  in  which  cafe  and  pra61:ice 
I  have,  more  than  once,  feen  the  refult  o^ per- 
manent lamenefs. 

Whence  comes  it,  that  Mr.  Blaine,  fo  ready 
to  quefl:ion  me  on  the  mofl:  trifling  and  even  ri- 
diculous topics — barbs  and  fat ! !  preferves  a 
total  filence  to  the  arguments  I  have  advanced 
on  this  mofl:  important  of  all  veterinary  fub- 
jefts  ?  It  is  my  purpofe  to  be  more  compla- 
cent to  Mr.  Blaine.  Let  us  then  fee,  with  what 
degree  of  truth  and  congruity,  he  has  fupport- 
ed  his  adopted  child — the  inelafticity  of  ten- 
dons. Vol  II.  p.  644,  nature  has  given  "  ab- 
folute  inelafiicity  to  the  tendons,  which  are  but 
the  ropes  of  the  mufcles,  or  like  the  flring 
to  the  bow."  Imprimis— where  are  thofe  ropes 
and  bow-ftrings  which  are  not  elaftic,  or,  which 
is  more  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  are  not  relaxed 
and  elongated   by   heat,  and    contrafted  and 
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confolidated  by  its  Oppofite? — Vol.  I.  p.  240, 
we  are  taught  on  the  other  hand,  how  "  the 
flexor  tendons  are  put  too  much  iipoji  the 
Jlretch,  and  in  time  become  Jlr dined  and  defec- 
tive,— Same  volume,  page  400,  he  warns  us 
"  of  the  great  degree  of  diftenfion  even  tendi- 
nous parts  are  enabled  to  recover,  which,  as 
ufually  defcribed,  are  perfe611y  inelaftic  :  yet  in 
pregnancy  bot/i  miifcles  and  tendons  become  ama- 
zingly dijlended,  but  on  delivery  foon  regain 
their  former  fize  and  extent.  Thus  in  Mr. 
Blaine's  firll  volume,  tendons  are  completely 
elaftic,  in  his  fecond,  abfolutely  inelaftic ;  but 
we  mud  not  be  too  fevere ;  between  the  writ- 
ing his  firft  and  fecond  volume,  he  had  leifure 
to  complete  his  reading,  and  make  up  his  mind. 

Mr.  Everard  Home  has  lately  proved,  be- 
yond all  queftion,  the  irritability  of  nervous 
fibres,  from  an  accurate  obfervation  of  the  phre- 
nic nerve  of  a  horfe ;  and  the  experiment  ex- 
a6lly  confirms  Bracken's  opinion.  Both  the 
nerves  and  tendons  have  been  for  a  confidera- 
ble  number  of  years  generally  fuppofed  totally 
inelaflic,  and,  from  the  prevalence  of  fuch  er- 
roneous ideas  in  our  furgeons,  as  well  as  from 
the  ignorance  of  farriers,  I  apprehend,  it  has 
arifen,  that  fo  many  horfe-cafes  have  been 
merely  palliated  and  quacked,  or  the  animals 
prematurely  and  incurably  lamed. 

Within   thefe  few  weeks,  I  have  witnefTed 
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the  old  miferable  ignorance  of  putting  a  pat- 
tin-fhoe  on  the  found  foot,  in  a  cafe  of  the 
mod  palpable  debility,  requiring  every  pof- 
fible  alleviation  from  weight  or  labour.  In 
ray  many  converfations  with  old  Snape,  who 
had  mod  probably  put  on  hundreds  of  pattin- 
flioes,  I  could  never  difcover  that  he  had  any 
correal  ideas  of  their  ufe.  It  was  fimply — oh ! 
turn  him  off  with  a  pattin-fhoe.  The  whole 
virtue  was  lodged  in  the  fhoe,  not  in  the  ration- 
ality of  the  thing ;  the  light  precifely,  in  which 
people  generally  view  a  receipt,  as  it  is  called, 
lor  a  cure,  one  of  the  mod  fuperlative  vehi- 
cles of  folly  and  deception,  and  by  w^iich  even 
people  of  education,  who  have  not  turned  their 
attention  to  the  pliilofophy  of  medicine,  are 
frequently  gulled.  I  had  lad  year  a  hackney 
mare  Oiewn  me,  which  had  worked  fome  years, 
and  in  the  back  finews  of  which,  according  to 
my  ideas,  heads  and  fingers  endowed  with  a 
moderate  portion  of  fenfe  and  feeling  mud  ine- 
vitably difcover  a  mod  fufficient  caufe  of  lame- 
nefs  :  but  the  farrier,  who  had  been  forty  years 
in  bufinefs,  finding  httle  heat  and  no  tendon  in 
the  legs,  declared  the  mare  found  in  thofe  parts, 
and  that  the  lamenefs  was  in  her  feet,  and  would 
be  mended  by  work.  Her  feet  were  however 
in  a  very  good  date,  and  the  mare,  a  favourite, 
has  proved  to  be  incurable,  obvioufly,  I  think, 
VOL.  II.  '         p  p  from 
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from  want  of  early  attention  and  runs  abroad 
— the  only  dependance. 

Mr.  Blaine  has,  with  much  good  fenfe  and 
feeling,  reprobated  the  cruel  infanity  of  attempt- 
ing to  work  lame  horfes  found,  but  alas !  his 
reafoning  is  very  ill  calculated  to  enlighten  on 
that  head.  I  fpeak  from  perfonal  feeling,  as 
well  as  the  conftant  habit  of  examining  the 
limbs  of  horfes,  throughout  half  my  life,  and  I 
w^U  know,  that  nothing  is  more  common,  than 
ligamentary  and  tendinous  lamenefs,  from  the 
debility  induced  by  laxity  merely,  unattended 
with  tenfion  or  material  inflammation.  But  the 
moft  apt  analogy  in  the  cafe,  is  that  of  the  ge- 
nerally relaxed  habit,  in  which  the  unfortunate 
patient  feels  but  too  plainly  a  flabby  loofenefs 
and  want  of  contra61ile  force,  in  every  mufcle, 
tendon,  ligament,  and  fibre  of  his  body ;  and 
all  this  without  the  aid  of  ruptured  thecce,  or 
fheaths,  and  extravafated  mucus  ;  although  thefe 
lad  are  doubtlefs  alfo  accidents  of  common  oc- 
currence, as  Ofmer  long  fmce  taught.  Nothing, 
"  again,  can  be  more  appropriate,  or  more  for- 
cibly illufirative  of  the  grand  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  conftriclion  and  relaxation,  than  the 
citation  made  by  Blaine,  (Vol. ,  II.  p.  264)  of 
John  Hunter's  opinion  refpefting  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  cremaller  mufcle,  in  the  human  and 
other  animals,  as  the  moll  unerring  mark  of 
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ftrength  and  full  health.  Neverthelefs,  relaxa- 
tion is  an  idea  of  the  old  fchool,  now  exploded, 
and  ridiculed  by  an  Irilh  do6lor  of  high  repute, 
who  cures  debility  with  the  warm  bath !  See 
Medical  Journal.  Another  eminent  Brunoinan 
ftrongly  recommends  heat,  as  the  grand  fpecific 
in  the  cure  of  fever,  with  the  potential  aid  of 
the  warmeii:  ftimulant  medicines  ;  and  above  all 
things,  the  moll  falutary  ftimulus  of  thundering 
rat-tats  at  the  door,  to  relieve  the  torpor  of  the 
patient!  for  it  feems,  tying  up  the  knocker  is 
an  old-fafhioned  and  improper  pra61ice.  Thefe, 
however,  are  trifling  new  difcoveries,  compared 
with  what  we  find  in  the  American  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions,  where  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rufli 
makes  the  black  colour  of  the  negroes  a  difeafe, 
and  curable  by  medical  art !  The  faculty  have 
written  much  of  late  about  quacks :  I  would 
beo-  to  know  where  greater  quacks  could  poffi- 
bly  be  found,  than  have  ever  exifled  in  their 
own  body  ? — a  profelRon  yet,  which  has,  and 
does  contain,  fome  of  the  moR  learned,  mod 
enlightened,  and  moft  liberal  of  the  human  race. 
The  writings  of  fuch  have  been  my  inftru6lors, 
and  my  folace  throughout  life  ;  neverthelefs,  as 
far  as  my  very  limited  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence extends,  I  cannot  withhold  my  affent  from 
the  pofirion  of  the  learned  and  fagacious  Bata- 
vian  Dr.  Ontyd,  in  his  Influence  of  Chemiftry 
on  the  Operations  of  Animal  Bodies,  that  "  the 
majority  of  the  numerous  new  theories,  and 
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new  modes  of  practice,  are  found  by  experience 
to  merit  our  contempt." 

As  to  the  method  of  cure,  I  fhall  begin  with 
a  clap  in  the  back  finews,  the  mod  common 
accident;  the   figns   of  which    are   defcribed, 
VoL  I.  p.  202,  as  alfo  is  the  remedy  in  a  flight 
cafe,  or  mere  inflammation,  in  page  81,  of  the 
prefent  Volume.     The  feat  of  the  complaint 
being  well  afcertained  from  the  motions  of  the 
horfe,  and  the  heat  and    tenfion  at   the  back 
part  of  his  leg,  put  him  immediately  by  himfelf 
in  a  loofe  ftable,  and  bleed  him,  giving  maflies 
and  falts.     Foment  the  leg  twice  a  day,  in  the 
bath    already   advifed,   with   the    addition   of 
fpirits  or  vinegar,  but  fl:iould  the  herbs  not  be 
within  reach,  fubftitute  warm  water  and  fl^im 
milk.    Should  that  not  fucceed,  poultice.    The 
inflammation  having  fubfided,  ule  the  reftringent 
embrocation  twice  a  day ;  fufler  no  one  to  ride 
the  horfe.     Judge  from  your  obfervance  of  the 
caufe,  from  the  fymptoms,  and  the  aftion  of 
the  horfe,  whether  it  were  a  fudden  accident ; 
convinced  of  that,  and  no  farther  appearance 
of  the  ailment,  he  may  be  brought  moderately 
to  his  work.     If  an  old  affair,  no  fudden  ap- 
pearance offoundnefs  ought  to  be  an  induce- 
ment to  work  a  horfe  a  fmgle  hour  previous  to 
a  three  month's  run  at  grafs,  becaufe  fuch  un- 
thrifty conduft  enfures  relapfe,  and   aggrava- 
tion  of  the    complaint    beyond    aU   remedy. 
Let  no  one  liften  to  the  pretended  fpecifics  of 
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filly  grooms  in  this  cafe,  which  are  to  efFe6l  a 
cure  in  a  few  days ;  thofe  do6lors  fuppofe  the 
bufincfs  ended,  as  foon  as  the  inflammation 
has  fubfided,  whereas  that  criterion  only  marks 
the  commencement  of  the  cure. 

It  is  proper  here  to  fay  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  form  of  embrocation  which  I  have 
recommended  on  my  own  experience  ;  as  no 
man  is  more  fond  than  myfelf  of  quoting  the 
nullius   addidus,  it  would   be    abfurd    indeed 
for  me  to  defire  any  one  to  pin  his  faith  upon 
my  fleeve  ;  I  (hall,  therefore,  by  and  bye,  fub- 
mit  other  forms  to  the  reader's  choice.     I  have 
found  the  mixture  in  queftion  to  fucceed  well, 
not  only  with  the  finews  of  horfes,  but  being 
proportionably  reduced  in  (Irength  with  thofe 
of  human  creatures  alfo  ;  and  from  about  kvtn. , 
years  experience  upon  my  own  perfon  particu- 
larlv,  I  can  recommend  it  in  either  recent  or 
old  drains.     Infufe  eighteen  drops  of  Goulard  s 
Extra6l  in  an  ounce  of  water,  add  befl  diflilled 
vinegar,  one  ounce  ;  camphorated  fpirits,  two 
tea- fpoons full.     Mix.      Some  years  ago  I  re- 
laxed the  ligaments  of  my  fhoulder,  w^hich  I 
cured  in   about  three    months,  by  fufpending 
the    arm,    bandaging   the    part,   caufing  cold 
water  to  be  poured   upon   it  every  morning, 
and  the  conftant  ufe  of  the  embrocation.     In 
about   three  years  I   accidentally  ftrained  the 
parts  again,  when  the  injury  became  incurable; 
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only  as  it  is  occafionally  braced  and  palliated 
by  the  above  mixture. 

In  the  Chapter  on  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  I 
have  fpoken  on  the  abufe  of  reftringents,  par- 
ticularly Goulard's  Extraft,  and  other  prepa- 
rations of  lead^  It  is  a  long  time  fmce  I  faw 
Goulard's  EfTay  on  Lead,  but  I  believe  he 
dire6ied  his  Extra6l  never  to  be  ufed  undiluted 
■with  water,  for  want  of  which  obferv^nce  I 
have  committed  feveral  difagreeable  errors, 
both  with  myftlf  and  others.  A  young  perfon 
once  applied  to  me  with  a  flight  ftrain  in  the 
foot,,  in  which  I  raifed  a  mod  violent  inflam- 
mation and  contra61ion,  producing  abfolute 
lamenefs,  by  caufing  the  part  to  be  embror 
cated  with  a  mixture  of  vinegar,  fpirits,  and 
Goulard  undiluted,  although  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  was  by  no  means  large  :  The  fame 
thing  happened  to  myfelf  feveral  times,  and  I 
was  fufficiently  fenhble  of  that  heavy  benumb- 
.ing  pain  in  the  very  marrow  of  the  bone, 
which  I  have  heard  defcribed  as  the  ufual 
efle6l  of  lead,  by  thofe  who  labour  in  the 
maiiufaflories.  In  horfe  cafes,  I  have  often 
found  by  the  rigid  and  inflamed  ftate  of  the 
parts,  that  I  have  been  bracing  too  fafl:,  and 
my  ufual  method  is  to  order  cold  water  a  few 
times,  as  a  iubflitute  for  the  embrocation.  I 
have  many  times  drawn  up  the  lax  finews  in 
the  courfe  of  a  [tw  days,  and  made  the  horfe  , 
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to  ail  appearance  found  ;  but  the  firft  ride  has 
CQnvinced  me  of  the  inutihty  of  thofe  prema- 
ture meafures,  by  the   return  of  the  horfe  as 
lame,  and  his  fanews  as  loofe  as  at  firft.      In 
moft  cafes,  our  medicines  by  no  means  want 
efficacy,  but  we  ourfelves  want  patience ;  not 
flopping  to  confider  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
the  heahng  and  confolidating  bah'am  of  time. 
If  reflrin gents  are  too  violent,  even  when  the 
parts  are  cool,  they  contra6t  the  fibres  too  fud^ 
denly,  whence   neceflarily  enfues   a  re-a6lion, 
with    increafed    debility ;  the   fluids    alfo    are ' 
puflied  forward  too  faft  for  the  capacity  of  the 
abforbents,  which  produces  inflammation,  ten- 
fion,  and  increafe  of  the  difeafe ;  how  danger- 
ous then  muft  be  the  effeft  of  powerful  bra- 
cers upon  nervous  and  tendinous  parts,  yet  in  a 
flate  of  inflammation  from  recent  injury  ?  And 
yet  fuch  application  is  a  common  praftice. 

I  muft  acknowle^lge  that  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  give'  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
fubjetl  of  firing,  or  the  application  of  the 
aftual  cautery  in  ftrains;  the  truth  is,  I  have 
had  few  horfes  fired,  and  with  thofe  few  it  did 
not  fucceed.  Its  ufe  is  faid  to  be,  to  difcufs 
fwellings  by  promoting  abforption ;  and  in 
contracting  the  fliin  to  form  a  conftant  ban- 
dage around  the  finews,  both  during  the  cure,, 
and  ever  afterwards.  What  ftrikes  me  as  the 
moft  important  benefit  in  the  meafure  is,  the 
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fupport  it  is  faid  to  give  to  the  parts  after 
the  cure.  The  neceilary  precautions  refpe^l- 
ing  the  operation  upon  the  back  fmews  are* 
that  the  parts  to  be  fired  be  not  in  a  (late 
of  inflammation,  that  no  crofs  lines  be  made 
on  any  account,  that  the  fire  be  only  given 
deep  enough  to  have  fufficient  efFe8:  upon  the 
fldn,  without  burning  the  (heaths  of  the  ten- 
dons, that  no  perfon  be  fuffered  to  mount  the 
horfe,  but  that  he  be  turned  to  grafs,  as  foon 
as  convenient,  for  at  lead  three  months.  The 
windgalls,  I  think,  fhould  be  let  out  previous 
to  firing.  When  the  operation  is  intended  to 
be  very  effeftual,  the  lines  are  drawn  thick 
around  the  leg,  from  the  bottom  of  the  pafl:erns 
almoft  up  to  the  knee.  I  fhould  conceive  that 
fewer  lines  would  make  a  firmer  bandage.  I 
mufl  remark  alfo,  that  a  man's  common  fenfe 
muft  naturally  depi61  the  operation  of  caute- 
rizing as  a  very  delicate  one,  and  by  no 
means  within  the  power  of  every  heavy-hand- 
ed fmith. 

When  the  pafiern  joints  are  exceedingly 
full  and  fwelled,  the  legs  gorged,  the  tendons 
enlarged,  in  fa6l  the  parts  indurated,  there 
feems  an  almofl  abfolute  neceffity  for  bliftering 
and  firing,  fince  no  other  meafures  will  be  fuf- 
ficiently  difcutient ;  however,  when  it  fhall 
be  again  my  lot  to  have  another  cafe  of  this 
kind  in  hand,  in  addition  to  the  number  with 
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which  I  have  been  plagued,  I  mean  to  depend 
on  bHftering,  to  dn'charge  the  coagulated  hu- 
mour, without  firing ;  and  to  conduct  a  cura- 
tive procefs  abroad.  After  the  bliflering  courfe, 
as  long  as  may  be  needful ;  that  which  I  have 
already  (tyled  the  aftual  bracer,  or  a  firm  ban- 
dage, fo  faftened  that  the  tendon  m,ay  not  be 
prelFed    downward,  to    fupport    it  whilft    the 
horfe  walks  about.      Embrocation  to  be  ufed 
every  night  in  the  field,  at  leaft  once  a  day, 
the  horfe  being  accuflomed  to  come  for  a  few 
handfulls    of   corn  ;  to    be  continued   two  or 
three    months.      It  is  unneceflarv  to    remark, 
that  the   horfe  had  need  be  valuable,  and  the 
owner  to  poffefs  a  few  fparks  of  laudable  equef- 
trian    enthufiafm,  to    render    all    this  trouble 
worth  while  ;  however  I  can  almolt  v/arrant  it 
would  pay  well  in  the  cafe  of  race-horfes,  few 
of  which  but  mufl;  be  fhortened  in  their  fpeed, 
if  fired  to  any  effedual  purpofe  of  bracing ; 
and  after  all,  I  can  fcarcely  think  but  that  a 
force  fufficient  again  to  ftart  the  tendon,  muft 
alfo  be  adequate  to   loofen  or  burft  the  ban- 
dage. 

Vv'ith  ContraEled  Sinews  (to  which  pofl- 
horfes  chiefly  are  fubje6l)  the  legs  are  hot  and 
gorged,  and  the  joints  indurated ;  the  horfe 
fteps  fliort,  and  is  liable  to  drop  down  fud- 
denly,  particularly  in  his  walk.  If  there  be 
any  effetlual  remedy,  it  is  repeated  bliflering, 

and 
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and  fix  months  grafs.  As  to  palliatives  within 
doors — brandy  ai^d  linfeed  oil,  for  a  liniment. 
Daily  warm  emollient  fomentations,  be  they 
only  bran  and  water.  A  liniment  of  goofe 
greafe,  and  fpirits  doubly  camphorated.  Or, 
Black  foap,  one  pound ;  old  beer,  one  quart ; 
neat's-foot  oil,  full  half  a  pint ;  feethe  over  the 
fire,  and  when  cool,  add  camphorated  fpirits, 
half  a  pint;  ufe  this  warm. 

Pastern-joint  wrung,  or  drained  by 
accident ;  fomentation,  anodyne  poultice,  em-!- 
brocation,  bandage  long  continued.  Mark- 
ham  fays,  in  a  WTench  of  this  joint,  there  will 
be  fwelling  and  tendernefs  upon  the  joints  of 
the  fhoulder,  or  withers.  In  drains  of  the 
knee-joints,  whether  in  horfes  or  the  human 
fpecies,  I  have  obferved  the  extenfor  tendon 
affefted,  and  pained  at  the  bottom  of  the  leg. 

Compression  of  the  nut-bone,  between 
the  coronary  bone  and  the  tendon,  and  drains 
in  the  coffin-joint.  The  figns,  fweUing 
and  great  pain  the  coronet,  heat  in  the  foot, 
diffhefs  in  the  joint,  and  fetting  the  toe  only 
V  upon  the  ground.  Pare  the  fole,  and  bleed 
the  foot  as  in  a  founder :  the  fame  after  treat-r 
ment  as  above.  It  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
forgotten,  that  drains  in  thefe  lower  joints 
neglecled  become  perfeftly  incurable  ;  didoca- 
tion,  anchylofis,  or  immobility  of  the  joint  taking 
place.      Drawing   the  fole    (of  which  I  have 
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fpoken  before)  is  fomeiimes/  reforted  to  in  this 
cafe.     1  have  of  late,  for  the  firfl  time  in  my 
life,  heard  ot  a  folitary  inflance  of  fuccefs  in 
this    torturing    operation,    without,    however, 
having  had  ocular  proof.     I  think  all  men  of 
feeling  fhould  fet  their  faces  againil  it,  fmce  it 
js  well  known  how  often  it  has  been  recom^ 
mended    and    performed,  merely    to  promote 
bufmefs.       Snape,    Gibfon,    Burdon,    Ofmer, 
Wood,  and  all   our  ablell  pra6iical  men,  were 
entirely  againft  it.    Wood,  Burdon,  and  others, , 
aflert,  that  there  is  no  hurt  in  the  cafk  of  the 
foot,  which  may  not  be  come  at  without  the 
aid  of  this  defperate  meafure.     St.  Bel  direfted 
to  draw  the    fole  on    a  very  flight    occafion, 
which  I  formerly  remarked  in  a  certain  fmall 
tra6l ;  but    in  a   founder,  where   it  would    be 
dangerous    to    unfole,    that   author  advifes  to 
make  an  opening  by  cutting  away  aboiit  two 
finger's  breadth    at  the  top    and  front  of  the 
hoof,    beneath    the   coronet,   which  was    alfo 
Snape's   and    Gibfon's    praclice.     I    believe   I 
omitted  to  mention  this  fmall  operation  before, 
jt  may  perhaps  anfwer  in  feveral  cafes. 

Strains  in  the  Shoulders  are  much  lefs 
frequent  than  in  the  nether  limbs ;  as  to  the 
fymptoms,  there  is  generally  a  deceptio  vifus, 
all  lame  horfes  appearing  afFe61ed  in  the 
fhoulders,  however  found  thofe  parts  may  be, 
which  is  the  occafion  of  the  perpetual  blunder 
pf  grooms   and    farriers,  whofe    lole   rule  of 
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judgment   is    from    appearances    and    cuflom. 
The  only  fign  to  be  depended  upon  within  my 
knowledge,   is    the    motion    of  the    fore-arm 
ah-eady  adverted  to,  or  tendernefs  and  tumour 
in  the  parts.     The  mufcles  or  ligaments  of  the 
fhoulder,  may  be  relaxed,  or  even  a  diflocation 
may  poffibly,  but  not  very  probably  happen  ; 
contufion  and    Hunting   of   the    point  of  the 
flioulder  may  enfue,  from  running  againft  any 
hard    body ;    and    laftly,    notwithftanding  the 
merriment  of   Ofmer,  a  horfe    may    be  really 
JJiook  in  thejiioulders,  of  which  I  have  been  too 
often  convinced.     This  laft  is  a  difeafe  of  in- 
flammation  and  contraftion,    analogous   with 
furbating  and  the  foot  founder,  and  to  be  re- 
moved (when  curable)  by  rov/els  and  running - 
abroad.     For  a  diflocation,  fwimrfiing  is  gene- 
rally recommended,  or  reduction  of  the  joints 
by  extenfion  and  counter-extenfion  (the  inflam- 
mation   being    previoufly  allayed  by  relaxent 
applications)  under  the  care  of  an  able  vete- 
rinary   furgeon ;    afterwards    bandage,   aftrin- 
gents,  and  long  reft.  ' 

For  ftrains  in  the  Loins  or  Couplings, 
Bracken  advifes  the  following  charge  ;  pitch 
and  rohn,  each  four  ounces  ;  turpentine,  three 
ounces.'  Mix.  Pour  it  upon  the  parts  warm, 
and  cover  the  fillets  all  over  with  tow  or  hurds. 
1  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
charge,  unlefs  a  ftrengthening  embrocation 
could  be  alfo  poured   upon,  and  foaked  into 

the 
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the  parts  twice  a  day;  and  after  all,  if  the 
affair  be  ferious  or  of  lon^  ftandins^,  no  in-door 
meafure  will  fucceed.  If  only  a  flight  ftrain, 
no  labour  of  any  kind,  during  the  cure. 

In  lamenefs  of  the  Hip,  or  Whir  lb  one, 
the  leading  fymptoms  are,  fwinging  of  the 
limb,  or  its  being  longer  than  natural ;  when 
the  horfe  trots,  he  drops  backward  upon  the 
heel ;  in  general,  perhaps,  not  going  very  lame, 
on  which  account  the  difeafe  is  neglefted,  until 
it  becomes  incurable.  A  (lis^ht  affb6lion  of 
the  mufcles  and  ligaments,  is  cured  by  the  pro- 
per reftringent  applications,  with  time  and  reft. 
Where  the  whirl-bone,  or  hip  is  beat  down 
from  its  focket,  it  will  fo  remain,  and  yet,  per- 
haps, the  horfe  may  do  confiderable  fervice. 
Hipped  horfes  have  even  raced.  The  cure  is 
generally  bliftering,  firing,  aftringents,  and  reft ; 
but  Ofmer  afterts  the  inutility  of  firing  in  this 
cafe,  on  account  of  the  ftrong  mufcles  inter- 
vening between  the  fkin  and  the  ligaments.  In 
bliftering  he  directs  a  broad  piece  of  cloth  to 
be  kept  upon  the  adjacent  part  of  the  horfe 's 
flank,  to  guard  it  from  inflammation.  If 
you  rowel  upon  the  thigh,  beware  of  the  liga- 
ments. 

Of  the    Stifle -bone,    upon    the    thigh- 
bone, fimilar  to  the  fniall  cramp-bone  in  a  leg  of 
mutton.    (Vol.   I.   p.    215.)     Ufual   treatment 
for  ftrains,  and  refl.     Parts  being  fwelled,  fo- 
ment, 
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ment,  making  ufe  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  dtld 
wood-afhes.  The  tumour  will  lometimes  fup- 
purate,  but  feldom,  which  foon  perfetts  the- 
cure.  Should  a  rowel  be  neceffary,  any  con- 
venient part  will  do.  The  accident  taken  iri 
time,  and  properly  treated,  is  by  no  means 
dangerous. 

Strains  in  the  Hocfes.  Sickle-hammed 
horfes,  whilft  young,  are  fubjet]  to  thefe  drains^ 
feldom  with  any  other  external  fign  than  heat 
in  the  parts  and  lamenefs.  Reft,  reftringents^ 
moderate  labour.  In  cafe  of  tenfion,  or  cal- 
lofity  ;  fomentations,  blifters,  firing  with  fmall^ 
fuperficial,  and  rather  clofe  lines  ;  charge  after- 
wards with  mercurial  plaiiler,  and  that  de  Ci- 
CUTA  CUM  Ammoniaco,  melted  together,  re- 
newing once  or  twice  as  it  drops  off.  The 
joints  of  the  hocks  being  much  enlarged, 
Ofmer  recommends  the  cataplafm  of  fait  (fee 
farther)  twice  a  day,  and  fomentations,  with 
bleeding  and  cooling  internals,  reje6ling  blif- 
ters and  firing. 

The  abfolute  divifion,  or  rupture  of  the 
main  tendon,  is  remedied,  by  bringing  the 
div'ided  extremities  into  exafcl  contaft,  by  com- 
preffing  and  fecuring  them  in  that  (late,  and 
by  binding  the  fetlock  with  a  fplent  externally 
applied,  that  the  foot,  having  loll  the  ftay  of 
the  tendon,  may  not  turn  outwards  to  impede 
the  union  of  the  ruptured  parts.     The  ufual 

cooling 
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cooling  and  reflringent  remedies.  St.  Bel 
alFerts,  that  fuch  a  rupture  is  never  perfcftly 
cured  without  drawing  the  fole :  We  do  not 
find  that  to  be  exaftly  the  cafe  in  England, 
and  1  fhould  conceive  the  tendernefs  of  a  new 
fole  to  be  the  worfe  alternative.  Would  not 
Ofmer's  method  of  an  incifion  under  the  part 
affefted,  be  particularly  ufeful  in  this  cafe.^* 
The  old  farriers  dire6led  to  divide  the  finew 
with  the  fhears,  when  ruptured,  but  not  tho- 
roughly, which  produces  convuliions ;  after,  a 
charge  of  turpentine,  Burgundy  pitch,  and 
Sanguis  Draconis,  applied  hot. 

The  fra6lur&  of  the  leg  or  thigh-bone,  in 
cattle,  was  held  by  no  means  incurable,  or  even 
very  difficult  of  cure,  by  Datagliacozzo,  Ruini, 
and  the  old  veterinary  anatomifts,  as  SolUyfel 
afTures  us  ;  far  lefs  ought  it  to  be  fo^  in  the  pre- 
fent  times.  The  cure  is  performed  in  the 
common  mode  of  fplent  and  bandage,  and  the 
ufual  dreffing ;  the  horfe  or  beaft  being  left  in  a 
large  outhoufe,  or  dry  field,  where  he  will 
make  a  good  (hift  with  three  legs.  This  is 
probably  full  as  well  as  flinging  with  canvas 
and  ropes,  dire6lions,  and  a  plate  of  which, 
may  be  feen  in  the  lad  edition  of  Bartlet's 
Pharmacopeia, 

The  only  pra6licable  method  of  reducing 
diflocations  in  the  joints  of  cattle,  is  to  caft 
the  animal  upon  his  back  on  a  foft  bed,  and 

draw 
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draw  up  his  four  legs  with  pullies ;  the  dif- 
placed  joint  ought  then  to  be  ext  nded,  with 
all  pofiible  tendernefs  and  care,  duly  replaced,- 
and  bound. 

The  general  caufe  of  thofe  frequent  ftrains 
in  the  back  fmews,  to  which  horfes  in  England 
are  peculiarly  liable,  is   our  cuftom  of  hard 
riding ;  but  the  extent  of  the  mifchief  may  be 
confiderably  reduced,  by  the  improved  method 
of  fhoeing,  which  redo  res  to  the  Jlexor  tendons, 
or  main  finews,  the  intire  frog,  intended  by 
nature  as  their  cufhion  and  fupport.     I  have, 
however,  put  the  cafe  fomewhat  too  ftrongly,  in 
my  attempted  illuftration,  Vol.  I.  p.  350,  fmce, 
even  when  the  frog  does  not  touch  the  ground, 
it  is  ftill  a  partial  fupport  to  the  tendon,  al- 
though not  fo  firm  an  one,  as  if  it  occafionally 
touched,  or  refted  on  the  ground.     An  idea  has 
,  of  late  years  been  propagated,  that  the  cjiief  ufe 
of  the  frog  is  by  no  means  the  fupport  of  the 
tendon,  but  rather  as  a  medium  of  expanfion  to 
the  hoof;   a   moft   inconfequential  theory,  in 
every  point  of  view.     That,  from  its  pofition, 
the  frog  mufl:  ferve  both  purpofes,  is  equally 
true  and  obvious  ;  neverthelefs,  its  chief  func- 
tion feems  to  be  precifely  that  which  was  ori- 
ginally  affigned   to   it   by    La  FoJ/e.     In  the 
meantime,  no  one  has  denied  that  the  Jlexor 
tendon  has  other  fupports,  of  which,  in  truth, 
nobody  could  be  ignorant,   who   had    either 

viewed. 
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viewed,  or  read  a  defcription  of  the  internal 
ftrufture  of  the  horfe's  foot. 

Mr.  Blaine's  everlafting  penchant  for  new  dif- 
coveries  abfolutely  throws  a  burlefque  over 
many  of  his  fubje6^s,  and  here,  gravity  herfelf  - 
cannot  withhold  a  fmile.  Par  exemple  ;  who, 
that  had  ever  a  horfe's  foot  in  his  hand,  yet 
doubted  the  pliabiUty  and  elaflicity  of  the  horny 
fole?  By  confequence  it  required  much  the 
fame  kind  of  proof  that  "  the  fole  defcends  by 
the  preflure  of  the  internal  parts"  as  is  neceffary 
to  afcertain  the  amount  of,  two  and  two.  The 
general  elaflicity  of  the  contents  of  the  hoof,'  the 
defcent  of  the  fole,  at  every  tread,  and  the  in- 
fracumbent  fituation  of  the  frog,  tend  not  barely 
to  elucidate,  but  clearly  to  demonftrate  the  po- 
fition,  that  one  important  fun6lion  of  the  latter 
is  to  aft  as  a  cufhion,  flay,  and  falient  point. 
From  numerous  paffages  in  this  author,  a  reader, 
unacquainted  with  the  fubjeft,  would  be  led  to 
fuppofe  that  the  utility  of  an  occafional,  or  con- 
ftant  fupport  in  the  frog  (the  term  prejjltre  has 
been  too  freely  ufed)  of  thinnefs  at  heel,  flat- 
nefs,  lightnefs,  and  folidity  in  the  horfe's  fhoe 
were  late,  as  they  are  mofl  truly  important  dif- 
coveries.  In  flating  the  confequence  of  low  fhoe- 
heels,  namely  lamenefs,  "  by  putting  the  tendons 
to  the  flretch,"  Mr.  Blaine,  from  want  of  expe- 
rience, was  not  aware  of  a  flill  greater,  and  more 
permanent  objedion  :  but  it  is  a  Ilrange  mad- 

VOL.  II.  Q  Q  vertence 
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-  vertence  in  him  indeed,  to  fuppofe  'that  thofe 
whofe  practice  it  has  been  to  reduce  the  frog,, 
have  fo  done  with  a  view  to  its  prel'ervation,  as 
a  cufliion  to  the  tendon  :  in  truth,  praftitioners 
of  that  ftamp  have  never  fatigued  their  fage 
brains  with  any  ufelefs  fpeculations  on  the 
matter  ;  but  viewing  the  frog  as  one  of  nature's 
h'^ftard   and   frohcfome   produftions,   a   mere 

^  '  horny  excrefcence,  have  ever  taken  efpecial  care 
to  extirpate,  as  faft  as  (he  could  produce  it ;  and 
that  centuries  before  the  theory  of  the  frog's  ufe 
was  generally  known.  ,It  is  laughable  enough 
to  read  Blaine's  lons[-winded  account  of  this 
man's  fhoes,  and  that  man's  flioes.  He  wouid, 
with  equal  ufe,  have  given  us  a  lift  of  thofe 
great  difcoverers,  who  have  made  alterations  in 
the  cock  of  the  hat  for  the  laft  twelve  years  ; 
compared  with  whom,  the  invent'or  of  the  hat 
itfelf  was,  fans  doute,  a  man  of  ftraw. 

In  all  invifible  or  uncertain  lameneffcs,  it 
ought  to  be  an  inviolable  rule  to  attempt  no 
random  methods  of  cure,  but  to  turn  the  horfe 
to  grafs,  a  fufficient  length  of  time,  during 
which,  he  will  probably  either  obtain  a  cure,  or 
difcover  the  feat  of  his  malady.  The  man  who 
fhould  fuffer  his  farrier  to  operate  under  fuch 
circumftances,  I  would  advife  to  apply  to  the 
conjurer  in  Hatton  Garden,  whenever  he  fhall 
be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  lofe  a  filver  fpoon.  ^ 
To  repeat  what  I  faid  in  the  Firft  Volume, 

the 
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the  touch  of  a  delicate  and  difcriminating 
hand,  will  generally  difcover  the  affected  part : 
A  thorough  jockey,  mounted  upon  the  nag  to 
which  he  has  been  accuftomed,  will  even  dif- 
cover fi-om  his  motions,  the  play  of  his  ears, 
and  his  preffure  upon  the  bit,  the  fmalleft  de- 
viation from  his  natural  ftyle  of  going ;  and 
will  be  thence  able  to  form  a  pretty  accurate 
prognoftic  of  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  No 
farrier  ought  to  be  trufted  in  affixing  patten- 
Ihoes  to  the  feet  of  lame-horfes.  Becaufe  in 
wafting  and  contraftion  of  the  fmews,  on  one 
fide,  it  was  found  beneficial  to  affix  a  patten,  or 
high  ffioe,  upon  the  oppofite  foot,  in  order  to 
oblige  the  animal  to  put  the  other  foot  to  the 
ground,  by  which  aftion  the  ftirunk  or  con- 
tra6ted  finews  were  habitually  ftretched,  and  in 
the  end  brought  to  their  due  tone;  the  ignorant 
and  undiftinguiffiing  farriers  a6led  precifely  in 
the  fame  way,  when  the  leg  or  fhoulder  was 
lame  from  the  finews  beino-  relaxed,  or  over- 
ftretched,  thereby  adding  to  the  complaint,  and 
rendering  the  vi6lim  totally  incurable :  If  a 
horfe  was  lame  in  the  haunches,  for  a  cure, 
they  forced  him  to  drag  the  harrows.  In  a 
fiioulder-lamcnefs,  after  the  ufe  of  oils,  they 
direfted  the  horfe  to  be  journeyed  on,  by  way 
of  benefitting  him  ;  a  conduft  equally  rational 
as  the  fufpending  a  leaden  weight  to  a  piece  of 

Q  Q  2  catgut. 
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catgut,  after  having  well  greafed  it,  in  order  to 
crifp  and  draw  it  up,  or  to  recover  its  elafticity. 
Farriers  cures  for  drains,  even  at  this  hour,  are 
generally  oils  and  greafy  applications  ;  but  to 
repeat  the  pra6lices  of  this  clafs  of  men  in  former 
times,  upon  poor  horfes  fuppofed  to  be  lame  in 
their  flioulders,  or  with  real  diflocations,  would 
be  to  add  to  the  already  ample  catalogue  of 
ancient  barbarities  and  follies. 

In  turning  lame  horfes  abroad  for  recovery, 
efpecial  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  they  are 
not  confined  in  a  narrow  place  with  found 
ones,  which  may  drive  and  harrafs  them  about. 
When  the  back  fmews  are  confiderably  let 
down,  and  the  frog  will  not  touch  the  ground, 
it  is  of  great  ufe  to  turn  the  liorfe  off  in  a  light 
bar-fhoe,  the  bar  refling  upon  the  ground,  and 
fupporting  the  frog  and  the  tendon. 

Various  forms  of  embrocation  for 
STRAINS.  Bed  vinegar, one  pint;  camphorated 
fpirit,  four  ounces ;  white  vitriol  dilFolved  in  a 
little  .water,  two  drachms;  mix.  Or.  Vinegar, 
one  pint ;  camphorated  fpirit,  and  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol, two  ounces  each  ;  mix. 

Take  diftilled  vinegar,  eight  ounces ;  diffolve 
therein,  one  ounce  Callile  foap ;  add  half  an 
ounce  fal  ammoniac.  Or.  Sugar  of  lead, 
alum,  and  white  vitriol,  one  drachm  each  ; 
powder  and  diffolve  them  in  four  ounces  tinc- 
ture 
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ture  of  rofes,  and  two  of  japan  earth.    This  is 
powerfully  aftringent.  ■ 

Take  the  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs,  beat 
them  to  froth,  add  roch  allum,  finely  powdered 
one  ounce ;  fpirits  of  wine  camphorated,  and 
of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  each,  mix. 

An   Opodeldoc,  difcutient  and  bracing. 
Spirits  of  wine,  two  pints;  Spanifc  foap,  hve 
ounces  ;  digeft  in  a  gentle  heat  until  the  foap 
is  d.fTolved,  then  add  camphor  one  ounce;, 
oil  of  origanum,  one  ounce.     The  quantities  of 
camphor  and  origanum  may  be  increafed  upon 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce  ;  fpuit  ot  wine 
camphorated,  two  ounces.  This  from  Bracken, 
but  I  find  if  conftantly  ufed,  the  turpentine 
fetches  off  the  hair  ;  perhaps  the  addition  ot  a 
little  Barbadoes  tar  might  prevent  that  ettect ; 
which,  in  faa,  will  be  changing  the  turpentine 

into  oil  of  fpike.  j  ^w, 

For  enlarged,  inflamed,  and  weakened  ten- 
PONS  from bfmer.  Foment  twice  a  day  with 
decoftion  of  white  lily  roots,  "->1°^-^' f/'f  ^ 
leaves  and  flowers,  bay-leaves,  &c.  Make  a 
poultice  for  the  parts  of  the  fomentation  thick- 
ened with  meal.  The  tenfion  fubfided,  apply 
.  twice  a  day  the  salt  cataplasm  ;  or  com- 
mon fait,  whites  of  eggs,  vinegar,  and  oat- 
meal,  uf.ng  alfo  aftringent  mixtures.  Or. 
Mai.;  two  incifions  through  the  Ik.n  below 
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the  difeafed  part,  being  careful  not  to  wound 
the  fibres,  or  fheath  of  the  tendon,  apply  as 
above,  and  keep  the  wound  running.  This  I 
Jiave  never  tried. 


CHAR  XV. 

TUMOURS — V/OUNDS— ULCERS  ;  WITH  TI^E 
PROPER  EXTERNAL  APPLICATIONS.  MIS- 
CELLANEA. 

Tj^  OR  critical  Tumour  and  Abfcefs,  fee  Stran- 
•*■  gles :  Encyfted,  fee  Windgalls.  Phleg- 
mons or  Boils  feldom  require  external  reme- 
dies, fee  .Warbles.  Oedematous  fwellings,  fee 
Dropfy.  Schirrus  or  induration,  will  only 
give  way  to  potential,  or  aftual  cautery.  Wens 
fhould  be  extirpated  in  their  early  ftate,  which 
is  then  eafily  performed  with  the  hot  knife,  or 
perhaps  by  feton ;  they  have  alfo  been  fuccefs- 
fully  amputated  upon  horfes,  when  very  large 
and  broad  at  the  bafe,  the  flux  of  blood  being 
flayed  by  the  cautery,  and  by  ftyptics :  it  muft 
be  noted  they  are  encyfled,  and  will  re-appear, 
unlefs  tlie  bag  be  eradicated.  For  cafes  fee 
Gibfon,  Vol.  II. 

Tvmours 
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Tumours  in  general,  whether  fpontaneous, 
or  refuhing  from  contufion,  are  to  be  refolved 
and  difperfed,  which  is  effefted  by  compreflion 
v/ith  bandage,  by  fomentations,  pouUices,  and- 
repellents.  Inflammation,  according  to  the 
prefent  theory,  is  always  attended  with  the  pro- 
dudion  of  new  fibfes,  conftituting  new  vefiels  ; 
thefe  veflels  not  being  re-abforbed,  fecrete  a 
new  fluid,  that  is,  purulent  matter,  which  ge- 
nerally forces  its  way  through  the  fkin :  La 
Foffe  obferved  this  kind  of  new  veffels  in  dif- 
feftion,  but  apparently  without  being  aware 
that  it  was  a  general  confequence  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Wounds,  Ulcers,  or  foul  Wounds.  All  our 
befl  writers,  from  the  days  of  Gibfon  to  the 
prefent  time,  have  concurred  in  making  heavy 
complaints  againfl  the  farriers,  for  obftinately 
adhering  to  the  ancient  method  of  treating 
wounds,  and  I  am  very  forry  I  have  no  right 
to  vouch  for  any  general  amendment.  It  is 
flill  too  much  their  praftice  to  make  ufe  of 
oils  and  greafy  applications,  to  cram  the  parts 
with  long  hard  tents,  to  thrufl  a  whole  candle 
into  a  wound,  and  there  leave  it  (which  has 
prepared  many  a  horfe  for  his  lafl  journey) 
and  to  begin  too  foon,  or  needlefsly,  with  ef- 
charotics. 

In  a  healthy  fvibj.e6l,  flefli-wounds  are  fulB- 
ciently  difpofed  to  unite  and  heal,  nature  her' 

felf 
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felf  furnlfhing  an  ,  agglutinating  balfam  ;  the 
chief  care  neceffary,  is  to  preferve  them  from 
the  air,  and  keep  them  clean.  The  proper 
medicaments,  whether  of  the  healing,  detergent, 
ordifcutient  clafs,  are  compofed  of  turpentines, 
gums,  and  fpirits,  whh  as  little  oil  as  is  con- 
fiftent  with  rendering  the  compofition  fuffi- 
ciently  emollient.  Inflammation  renders  poul- 
tices and  fomentation  neceffary.  Bring  the 
lips  of  the  wound  together  by  bandage  or  few- 
ing ;  indeed  the  latter  is  not  often  nece0ary, 
A  fingle  flitch  is  fufhcient  for  a  wound  two 
inches  long ;  in  large  wounds,  fet  the  flitches 
full  an  inch  diflant ;  in  thofe  feated  upon  pro- 
minent parts,  fuch  as  the  hips,  or  the  large 
mufcles,  the  flitches  generally  burfl  in  funder 
upon  the  horfe's  lying  down  or  rifing,  on 
which  account  the  lips  mull  not  be  drawn  too 
clofe :  the  wound  being  deep,  the  needle  mufl 
be  palled  deep  in  proportion.  Should  inflame 
mation  and  great  difcharge  enfue  from  the 
tightnefs  of  the  future,  relief  will  be  obtained 
by  cutting  the  flitches.  In  cafe  of  hemorrhage, 
from  an  artery  divided,  pafs  a  crooked  needle: 
underneath,  and  fecure  it  with  a  waxed  thread, 
in  preference  to  filk  ;  fhould  that  be  imprafli^ 
cable,  clap  a  button  of  lint  or  tow,  dipped  in 
fome  proper  flyptic  (hereafter  given)  fafl  upon 
the  orifice  of  the  bleeding  veffel,  carefully 
keeping  it  there  with  a  proper  comprefs,  until 

the 
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the  efchar  be  formed.  Cover  with  rags  dipped 
in  brandy,  tow  fpread  w^ith  wound-ointment, 
&c.  obferving  it  as  a  general  rule,  to  keep  all 
divided  parts  as  much  at  reft  as  polTible,  to 
promote  union.  In  two  days  the  firft  drefhng 
may  come  ofiF,  the  parts  may  be  fomented  and 
poulticed,  and  a  proper  digeftive  applied  ;  con- 
tinue this  until  the  flefh  fliall  appear  florid,  and 
the  difcharge  healthy  and  of  good  confiftence, 
when  the  fomentations  may  be  difcontinued,and 
the  wound  healed  with  proper  attention  to  the 
fuppreflion  (when  needful)  of  the  fungous  flefli; 
but  efpecial  care  ought  to  be  had,  not  to  dry  the 
wound  too  much,  and  render  it  horny  by  the 
abufe  of  efcharotics.  The  tents,  or  doflils  made 
ufe  of,  ought  to  be  foft  and  fliort,  and  put  in  as 
loofe  as  poflible. 

Wounds  upon  the  joints  or  tendons, 
and  thofe  occafioned  by  ftakes,  or  goring  of 
oxen,  are  cured  by  the  fame  method  ;  in  thefe 
latter,  the  orifice  muft  be  enlarged,  and  inftead 
of  the  old  farrier's  method  of  thrufting  up  a 
candle,  and  ftitching  it  faft,  to  confine  the 
matter  and  impede  digeftion,  make  an  incifion 
in  form  of  a  crofs,  wide  enough  for  the  dif- 
charge, and  proceed  as  before. 

In  gun-shot  wounds,  and  in  cafe  of  the 
intrufion  and  lodgment  of  any  foreign  body, 
fuch  fhould  be  extra6led,  when  it  can  be  done 
without  too  much  pain  and  difturbance  j  other- 
wife 
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wife  by  emollient  and  drawing  poultices ;  the 
orifice  mufi;  grenerallv  be  enlars^ed  and  a  de- 
pending  one  procured. 

In  SCALDS  OR  BURNS,  the  (kin  being  intire, 
bathe  well  three  times  a  day  with  camphorated 
fpirits,  in  which  foap  has  been  diflblved,  and' 
keep  the  parts  dreiled  with  linen  dipped  in  the 
fame,  ^r  with  a  plaifter  of  fait,  and  foap;  or 
ufe  an   embrocation  of  foap,   fait,   and  cam- 
phorated fpirits.     When   the  fkin   is   broken, . 
anoint  with  falad,  or  linfeed  oil.     Linfeed  oil, 
red  lead,  and  bees-wax,  half  a  pound  each, 
boil  and  mix  over  a  (low  fire.     Or,  in  cafe  of 
great  inflammation,   bread   and  milk*  poultice 
with  elder  flowers.     Yellow  bafilicon  with  pre- 
cipitate.    Or,  drefs  the  burnt  parts  with — two 
ounces  crude  fal  ammoniac,  boiled  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  one  quart  water,  mix  gradually  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  quart.     I  have  not  yet  had 
leifure  to  perufe  Kentifh  on  Burns,  to  which  I 
refer. 

Ulcers  mufl:  be  brought  to  the  (late  of  a  . 
wholefome  wound,  and  to  difcharge  a  good 
white  and  thick  matter,  previous  to  any  at- 
tempt at  healing.  They  muft  be  carefully 
probed,  and  every  cavity  and  finus  deteded, 
and  thoroughly  cleanfed  to  the  very  bottom. 
Drefs,  and  fill  with  dry  lint  to  the  furface. 
Bandage  tight.  In  ulcers  of  the  human  body, 
the  application  of  cold  water  from  a  tea-pot 

has 
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has  been   recommended  by  authors  of  good 
repute  ;   for  inftance,  Rigby,  and  lately  by  Mr. 
Baynton ;    adhefive  plaifter  being  applied  for 
bandage.     In  fome^  cafes  oak  bark,  beat  very 
fine,  feven  parts,  with  cerufe  powder,  one  part, 
may  have  a  good  effect.     Alum  water,  or  pow- 
dered charcoal,  are  of  great  ufe  to  counteract 
the  fetid  flench  in  putrid  ulcers.     All  callous 
or  horny   fubftances  muft  be  extirpated  with 
the  knife  or  cauftie.     In  hollow  finuous  ulcers, 
y/here  no   counter-opening  can  be  made,  in- 
je6tions  muft  be  ufed.     When  the  bones  are 
foul,  which  is  generally  difcovered  by  a  loofe, 
flabby  flefh,  a  thin,  oleous,  fetid  difcharge,  and 
by   the    rough   feel   of  the  bone  againft   the 
probe,  it  is   neceftary  to   extirpate   the  loofe 
fleQi,  to  come  at  the  bone,  in  order  to  remove 
the  carious  part,  which  is  bed  effefted  by  the 
cautery.     In   gangrene,    bark   internally,   and 
■  the  mortified  parts  timely  fcarified,  to  eliminate 
the  putrid  ferum.     In  the  fymptomatic  fever 
fometimes   attendant    upon   wounds,    cooling 
laxatives,  glyfters,  venefeftion  ;   in  a  depraved 
ftate  of  the  blood,  alteratives,  (leel,  &c.     It  is 
recommended  to  farriers  to  provide  themfelves 
with  proper  leaden  probes,  needles,  &c.  from 
the  furgeons  inftrjument  makers. 

VARIOUS   FORMS. 

The  Common  Poultice.   Milk  half  a  pint; 
falad  oil,  three  large  fpoonfuls ;  grated  bread 

enough 
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enough  for  due  confiftence.  Add  the  bread  to 
the  milk  when  boiling,  afterwards  beat  in  the 
oil  thoroughly. 

Suppurative  or  Ripening  Poultice 
IN  THE  Strangles.  Leaves  of  mallows  and 
marfli-mallows,  green  or  dry,  twenty  handfuls ; 
white  lily  root  wafhed  and  pounded,  half  a 
pound ;  linfeeds  and  fenugreek  feeds  bruifed, 
four  ounces  each ;  boil  very  foft  and  pulpy, 
and  add  elder  ointment,  four  ounces ;.  and 
lard  as  much  as  needful.  Mix,  and  keep  for 
ufe. 

Common  Digestive  Poultice,  inGreafe, 
Skc.  Boil  ground  oat-meal,  and  (trong  beer 
grounds,  add  lard  enough  to  fupple  it.  Tur- 
pentine, two  to  four  ounces  may  be  added 
to  the  foregoing.  Or,  Lily  roots,  linfeed, 
and  rye  flour. 

Resolvent.  Onions  and  camomile  flowers 
properly  boiled  and  mixed,  add  goofe-greafe, 
or  for  want  of  it,  neat's-foot  oil.  This  is  very 
efficacious  to  difperfe  fwellings.  Or.  With 
oatmeal,  cummin  feeds  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 
and  powdered  camphor,  half  an  ounce  ;  or  fal 
ammoniac  diflblved  in  Britifli  fpirit.  Proper 
in  bruifes,  and  to  difperfe  coagulated  blood. 

Anodyne.  Boil  camomile,  elder  leaves,  or 
flowers,  poppy,  bay-leaves,  and  rofemary  with 
oatmeal,  mix  with  elder  ointment,  and  a  little 
camphorated  brandy. 

Repellent 
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Repellent  and  Restringent.  DifTolve 
alum  in  vinegar,  or  verjuice,  add  half  the 
quantity  of  oil,  with  red  wine  lees,  or  ftale 
beer  grounds,  and  bean  meal.  Or.  Old  ver- 
juice or  diftilled  vinegar,  one  quart;  alum, 
one  ounce;  currier's  (havings,  or  oak-bark, 
boil  to  a  poultice,  with  or  without  faturmne 
ointment,  and  apply  warm  twice  a  day. 

Unguents,  Emollient  and  Sup'pura- 
TiVE.  Elder  ointment.  Or.  Neat's-foot  oil, 
three  pints  ;  yellow  wax,  nine  ounces ;  yellow 
rdfin,  half  a  pound;  turpentine,  two  ounces; 
ground  ginger,  two  ounces.  Melt  the  rofm 
and  wax  in  the  oil,  take  off  the  fire,  and  add 
the  turpentine;   ftrain  hot,   and   mix  in  the 

ffinser. 

Stimulant  and  Discutient.     Flanders 

oil  of  bays,  half  a  pound ;   goofe  greafe,  four 
ounces;    quickfilver,   one   ounce;    turpentine, 
one  ounce.     Mix  the  quickfilver  and  turpen- 
tine thoroughly,  then  adding   the   reft,   work 
well  half  an  hour.     A  quantity  of  digitalis,  or 
fox  glove  flowers,  fufBcient  to  impregnate  the 
whole  mafs,  may  be  beat  up  with  it,  the  oint- 
ment being  kept  two  or  three  weeks  previous 
to  ufe.     To  diffolve  tumours  on  the  glands,  or 
kernels,  either  in  the  brute  or  human  fpecies. 

Blistering.  Nerve,  and  ointment  of 
marlhmallows,  each  two  ounces,  quickfilver, 
one    ounce,  rubbed   in   a    mortar   with    one 

ounce 
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ounce  and  half  of  turpentine,  till  of  a  lead 
colour;  mix  tliofe  well,  and  add  cantharides,  in 
fine  powder,  one  drachm  and  half;  fublimate, 
one  drachm ;  oil  of  origanum,  two  drachms* 
Or.  Common  ointment,  or  oil,  two  ounces; 
cantharides,  three  drachms.  Obferve  that  the 
flies  are  frelh  and  good.  Cut  the  hair  clofe  as 
poffible,  rub  in  well  and  patiently.  1  ie  the 
horfe  up  .without  litter,  till  the  blilier  work. 
Cover  with  pitch  plailler.  When  a  rowel  will 
not  difcharge,  apply  now  and  then  a  fmall 
quantity  of  bliller  with  a  feather. 

Digestive  FOR  Wounds.  Venice  tur* 
pentine  and  bees  wax,  one  pound  each  ;  olive 
oil,  one  pound  and  half;  rolin,  twelve  ounces ; 
v/hen  melted,  flir  in  two  or  three  ounces  verdi- 
greafe,  finely  powdered ;  ftir  on  till  cold. 
This  may  be  ufed  with  red  precipitate,  inftead 
of  verdigreafe,  half  an  ounce  to  four  ounces. 
Burgundy  pitch  one  pound  may  be  added  to  * 
the  digeftive.  For  wounds  near  the  joints, 
&c.  Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce.  Yolks  of 
two  eggs,  honey  and  tinfture  of  myrrh,  one 
ounce  each.  -Balsam  equal  to  Friar's.  Gum 
Benjamin,  three  ounces;  ftorax,  two  ounces; 
balfam  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  half  an  ounce  each ; 
fuccotrine  aloes,  fix  drachms ;  myrrh,  two 
ounces ;  re6lified  fpirit,  two  pints ;  infufe  in  a 
warm  place  feveral  days,  till  the  gums  arc 
diffolvcd,  then  decant. 

Healing. 
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,  Healing.  Beat  up  whites  of  eggs  and  flour 
with  a  little  brandy  ;  fpread  on  brov/n  paper. 
For  flight  treads,  &c.  Tobacco  Ointment. 
Leaf  tobacco,  half  a  pound;  boil  in  a  quart 
Red  Port  to  a  pint  (or  elder  wine  and  diftilled 
vinegar,  equal  parts)  fl.rain,  and  add  half  a 
pound  tobacco  in  fine  powder  ;  lard  or  oil,  one 
pound  ;  rofin  and  bees-wax,  four  ounces  each  ; 
roots  of  round  birthwort  powdered,  two  ounces. 
Drying,  detergent,  and  appeafes  pain. 

Styptics  against  bleeding.  PufF-balls 
dried  and  powdered.  Spunge  moderately 
dried  by  the  fire,  fo'as  not  to  deftroy  its  fpring, 
and  kept  dry.  Or.  Roch  allum  and  blue 
vitriol,  three  ounces  each ;  fpring  water,  one 
quart,  boil  till  diflblved,  filter,  and  add  oil  of 
vitriol,  half  an  ounce.  Apply  with  doflils  of 
hnt.  Coldbatch's  ftyptic  may  be  had  of  the 
druggifls. 

Gelding  is  fafe  at  any  age  in  a  healthy 
fubjett.  Having  opened  the  fcrotum,  tie  the 
cords  with  a  ftrong  waxed  thread,  and  then 
cut  off  the  teflicle.  Proceed  as  in  other  wounds. 
The  old  mode  was  with  the  cautery,  and  no 
ligature  ;  very  unfafe.  Moderate  exercife.  Se- 
veral bottle. conjurors  have  gone  about  at  diffe- 
reilt  periods,  pretending  to  make  a  fecret  of 
gelding  horfes,  and  working  them  in  a  few 
days  ;  and,  lament abUe  diclu,  the  fecret  has 
died  with  one  of  them,  notwithfl:anding  a  cer- 
tain. 
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tain  wife-acre  employed  hirtifelf  two  hours,  eti* 
deavouring  to  bring  the  dying  man  toa  con- 
feflion.  The  itch  for  miracles  feems  innate, 
Sipopulus  vult  hiimbuggi,  humbuggiatiirt 

On  this  fubjeft  of  caflration  Mr  Blaine  dilates 
with  much  confidences  but,  as  ufual,  purely  in 
^he  fpeculative  way.  He  aflerts  roundly,  that 
Gibfon  and  Bartl^t,  as  furgeons,  recommended 
the  ligature  merely  from  analogy;  intirely  over- 
looking the  great  veterinary  pra61ice  of  the  for* 
mer.  The  fa6l  appears  to  have  been,  that  the 
ligature  was  firft  introduced  by  Gibfon,  from 
the  repeated  accidents  which  occurred  in  his 
time,  by  the  heavy-handed  cauterizing  or  care- 
lefsnefs  of  fmiths  and  farriers.  Of  this,  I  have 
heard  complaints  in  the  country,  even  of  late ; 
but  in  general,  they  are  improved,  giving  the 
fire  in  a  more  fkiiful  way,  and  hence,  the  liga- 
ture in  gelding  horfes,  has  been  long  difconti- 
nued.  My  advifing  the  ligature  was  chiefly  on 
my  own  experience,  and  on  account  of  the 
mifchiefs  I  had  feen  and  heard  of  from  particu- 
lar cafes  of  hemorrhage,  both  in  gelding  and 
docking  :  generally,  the  danger  is  fofmall,  that 
I  willingly  accede  to  the  ufe  of  the  cautery. 
It  is  wonderful  how  nature  fo  readily  and 
certainly  provides  her  ilyptics  in  thefe  cafes. 
Horfes,  on  the  continent,  have  been  caftrated 
and  inftantly  driven  pofl ;  and  there  is  a  fow- 
gelder  near  Barnet,  who  will,  and  has  repeat- 

'  edly. 
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ediy,  at  his  own  rifk,  and  the  mere  common 
price,  gelt  a  full-grown  boar,  by  cutting  away 
the  whole  fcrotum,  tefticles,  cords  and  all,  with- 
out ufing  the  leail  application  of  any  kind! 
I  wonder  this  fellovvr,  on  the  flrength  of  his 
boldnefs  and  good  fortune,  has  not  had,  like  his 
northern  brother,  fome  right  honourable  and 
right  reverend  patient ;  not  indeed  for  caftra- 
tion. 

Blaine's  inftance  of  Mr.  Cline's  two  horfes, 
was  inconfiderately  given ;  a  mere  exception 
probably.  I  have  never  heard  that  the  ligature 
was  laid  afide  on  account  of  fatal  accidents,  and 
it  prevailed  many  years.  Mr.  Blaine's  theory 
of  the  danger  of  inflammation,  in  quadrupeds, 
from  the  peculiar  vacancy  between  the  fcrotum 
and  the  abdomen,  will  barely  hold  water. 
Will  fa6ls  fatisfy  him  ?  If  boars  are  quadru- 
peds within  his  defcription,  I  can  furnifh  him 
with  fome  cafes.  In  about  eleven  years,  I  cut, 
with  my  own  hands  (a  delicate  amufement, 
which  it  will  be  flrange  if  ever  I  repeat)  many 
more,  I  apprehend,  than  five  fcore  full  grown 
boars,  of  all  ages  and  fizes,  invariably  ufmg  the 
ligature,  and  was  equally  fuccefsful  with  any 
other  cutter.  Part  of  the  time,  an  old  Irifliman 
was  accuftomed  to  cut  for  me,  who  never  ufed 
either  ligature,  or  any  other  application,  fait 
excepted.  This  man,  hearing  that  another 
lived  with  his  wife,  in  Ireland,  fat  off  one  day, 
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without  fhoe  or  (locking,  to  travel  from  out  of 
Surry  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  acrofs  the  fea  to 
Ireland,  with  the  full  deternnination,  to  which 
every  faint  in  the  Irifh  calendar  was  called  to 
witnefs,  of  gelding  his  unauthorized  deputy. 
Should  the  reader  wonder  at  my  keeping  fuch 
a  colleQion  of  boars,  I  inform  him,  that  I  fold 
them  fat  to  country  faufage-makers,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  furnilhing  the  London  markets 
with  t^at  exquifite  delicacy.  On  Spaying, 
Mr.  Blaine  had  much  better  have  faid  nothing. 
It  is  a  ftrange  circumftance,  that  in  the  country 
the  gelders  fhould  be  fo  expert  at  this  operation, 
feldom  failing,  while  in  London,  they  feldom 
fucceed.  I  have  had  four  fows  killed  out  of 
five,  in  fpaying. 

Swelled  Neck  from  Bleeding.  Warm 
fomentations,  cooling  faturnine  ointment,  bread 
and  milk  poultice.  Check  proud  flefh  with 
red  precipitate  and  burnt  allum,  fine  powder. 
If  fwelling  or  indurations  remain,  fpirits  doubly 
camphorated,  four  ounces  ;  bole,  one  drachm  ; 
aquafortis,  twenty  drops.  Apply  lint  or  tow, 
dipped  in  the  mixture  ;  bind  with  warm  thick 
flannel.  Proper  in  bruifes  of  the  back  and 
withers.  Or.  Rowel  in  the  bread,  and  blow 
the  (kin  up  to  the  part  affefted.  Swelling, 
or  Bruise  from  the  faddle  :  Boil  hay  in 
equal  parts  of  ftale  urine,  iron  quenched  in  it, 
and  verjuice;  fpirits  may  be  added  after,  or 

not. 
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not.  Bathe  with  the  liquor,  and  charge  with 
the  hay  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  Renew.  A 
Sit-fast  mafl:  be  exfeded  with  the  knife,  or 
extra61ed  with  pincers ;  in  the  latter  cafe, 
place  a  whifp  of  hay,  and  upon  it  a  board,  as  a 
fulcrum,  or  reft  for  the  pincers.  As  to  Chafing 
with  Collar  or  Harness,  the  moft  mifchief 
happens  from  wet,  or,  the  harnefs  being  rough 
dry  ;  prevention,  or  inftant  remedy.  Salt  and 
water.  ,  Vinegar.  Spirits  to  the  raw  places. 
Leathern  flaps  are  very  ufeful  to  prevent  chaf- 
ing by  the  (hafts.  Harnefs  fliould  be  guarded 
with  fome  foft  body,  where  it  ufes  to  chafe. 
Prevention  is  the  art  in  all  fimilar  cafes. 

The  a6iual  cautery,  that  prime  inftrument  in 
the  earlieft  veterinary  pra6lice,  has  been  much 
ufed  of  late,  in  the  above  cafe,  and  in  pun61ured 
wounds  on  the  legs  and  joints.  In  certain  chro- 
nic cafes,  and  indurated  tumours,  the  divifionof 
parts,  and  as  a  ftyptic,  the  ufe  of  the  cautery  is 
of  the  higheft  confequence  ;  but  there  are  folid 
objeclions  to  its  general  introdu61ion,  as  amongft 
the  Arabians,  who  applying  it  to  frefh  wounds, 
make  flow  cures,  and  leave  needlefs  fears.  In 
Ofmer's  words,  the  cautery  often  roufes  a  fleep- 
ing  lion.  The  difadvantages  of  it,  in  certain 
horfe  cafes,  are  lofs  of  fubftance  and  hair,  and 
fometiraes  the  increafe  of  inflammation,  to  be, 
in  the  ultimate,  reduced  by  fomentation  and 
poultice,  which,  in  all   probability,  would  of 
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themfelves  have  proved  fufficient  for  the  cure. 
In  pun6lures  of  tendinous  and  ligamentary 
parts,  there  is  confiderable  rifk  of  injury  from 
the  cautery,  more  efpecially  if  in  the  hands  of 
fmiths,  who  arefufficiently  inclined  to  the  ufe  of 
the  fire.  One  of  thofe  veterinary  furgeons,  who 
have  lately  publifned,  feems  to  have  frightened 
Iiimfelf  fufficiently  by  the  inflammation  heraifed 
with  the  cautery  applied  to  a  prick  on  the  knee- 
joint.  I  (houid  apprehend  that  comprefs  and 
bandage  would  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  fyno- 
via,  and  that  hot  fomentations  and  poultices 
would,  as  heretofore,  prove  eflFeftual  remedies. 
The  fame  m.ay  be  faid  of  fwelled  necks,  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  removed  more  quickly  by 
the  cautery,  although  indeed  it  might  be  ex- 
pefted.  I  do  not  write  thus  from  the  defire  of 
cavil,  but  of  information  ;  and  from  real  dif- 
ficulties exiUing  in  my  own  mind  on  the  fub- 
jeft. 

Pro fefTor  Coleman,  in  No.  I.  p.  5,  Veterinary 
Tranfaftions,  obferves,  "  if  a  joint  be  opened, 
the  fynovia  efcapes,  the  hard  parts  touch  the 
inflamed  furface,  and  frequently  occafion  deadi, 
or  a  ftiff  joint.  T/ie  ufual  remedies  are,  to  rub 
the  fur  rounding  integuments  xoith  hot  oils,  and 
blue  vitriol;  verdigreafe,  corrojive  fublimate, 
Hind  other  caujlic  applications  are  often  intro- 
duced into  the  cavity  of  the  xoound,  and  into  the 
joiiit  itfelfr  The  Profeifor,  doubtlefs  from  in- 
advertence 
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advertence  merely,  omitted  to  add.  that  fuch  was 
the  praaice  of  farriers,  but  by  no  means  lanc- 
tioned  by  our  bed  veterinary  writers,  who  have 
directed   a   treatment,   in   this  cafe,  the  molt 
warded  and  judicious ;  making  prec.lely  the 
fame  complaints  with  himfelf.     Gibfon  ipeaks 
amply  of  the  danger  from  a  gleet  of  the  lynovia  ; 
and  Ofmer,  after  reprobating  the  ufe  ot  repel- 
lents and  efcharolics,  warns   us  that  "  it  the 
matter  in  this  cafe  be  confined,  or  not  well  dt- 
eefted,  inflammation,  tenfion,  gangrene,  fever, 
and  death  will  certainly  enfue."   Bartlet  was  ot 
opinion,  that  the  aaual  cautery  is  m  general  tar 
fuperior  to  rowels,  fetons,  and  cauflics,  and  re- 
gretted the  prejudice  agamft  it  in  human  pa- 
tients, through  which,  he  obferves,  and  probably 
with  juake,  we  fail  of  fuccefs  in  many  cblli- 

nate  cafes. 

Poll-evil,  and  Fistula   in    the   NM- 
T  H  E  R  s      Thofe  generally  arife  from  grofs  atid 
brutal  neglea,  and  would  fubmit  in  their  early 
ilaae  to  the  ufual  repellents,  hot  vinegar,  &c. 
witli  bleeding  and  cooling  internals.  When  the 
■   inflammation  increafes,  and  it  is  obvious  matter 
is  forming,  forward  with  poultices,  if  necellary, 
and  wait  until  the  abfcefs  be  thoroughly  ripe, 
and  fluauating  under  the  finger :  then  introduce 
one  or  more  fetons,  from  the  upper  to  the  very 
lowed   extremity  of  the   tumour.    This  will 
furceed,  and  indeed  make  the  ht&  cure  in  a 

milo 
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mild  cafe ;  but   in    dangerous    and   inveterate 
ones,  fuch   as  I  have   leen,  would   be  a  very 
feeble  and    deceptious  method,   as  I  have  al- 
ready hinted ;  and  on  a  reference,  I  find  Dr.  ' 
Bracken  of  the  lame  opinion.     When  the  ab- 
fcefs  on  the  poll  is  opened,  if  there  be  mat- 
ter on  both  fides,  a  depending  orifice  mud  be 
made   in   each.      In   the  neceflary  operations 
with  the   knife,  great  care  mufi:  be  taken  that 
the  mufcles  be  not  cut  acrofs,  and  particularly 
that  the  white  Hne,  cervical  ligament,  or  as  the 
farriers  call  it,  the  fix-fax  of  the  neck,  be  not 
wounded ;  and  that  the  parts  be  preferved  as 
much  as  poffible  from  the  air.     Tie  the  horfe's 
head  high,  by  which  the  ligament  of  the  neck 
will  be  Oackened,  and  lefs  expofed  to  danger, 
as  the  finger  may  be  introduced  under  it.     It  is 
probable,  that  fome   operators   in  thefe  cafes, 
may  have  been  too  free  with  the  knife,  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  in  foul  and  fiftulous  ulcers,  in 
horfes,  no  cure  can   be  expefted  until  the  cor- 
rupt or  callous  flefh  (liall  be  extirpated,  either 
with  the  knife  or  fire ;  and  that  at  lafi;  there 
will  be  frequently  fuch  an  overflow  of  greafy 
and  gluey  matter  as  will  blunt  and  render  ufe- 
lefs  the   mod  potent  corrofives,  unlefs  applied 
fcalding  hot. 

The  Common  Digestive  for  Ulcers. 
Add  to  the  general  wound  ointment  fpirits  of 
turpentine,  or  a  few  drachms  of  maflic   and 

myrrh, 
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myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  or  tindure  of  myrrh, 
Or  ufe  the  following ;  common  tar,  two  pounds  ; 
turpentine  and  honey,  half  a  pound  each  ;  a 
dozen  yolks  of  eggs ;  melt,  and  when  they  are 
only  milk  vv^arm,  ftir  in  one  ounce  befl  verdi- 
greafe  in  fine  powder,  or  an  ounce  or  two  of 
red  precipitate  ;  mix  fufficiently  long,  that  thefe 
laft  do  not  fink. 

Phagedenic  Water  to  fupprefs  fungous 
fiefh.  Strong  lime  water;  one  quart ;  corrofive 
fublimate,  half  an  ounce ;  ftir  frequently  feve- 
ral  days,  pour  off  clear,  and  add  fpirit  of  wine, 
eight  ounces.  Or.  A  ftrong  folution  ofRo- 
'man  vitriol  and  alum,  in  water. 

Cleansing  Mixture  in  Poll-evil,  or 
Fistula.  Befl:  vinegar  and  redified  fpirit, 
half  a  pint  each ;  white  vitriol  diffolved  in  a 
litde  water,  half  an  ounce;  tinfture  of  myrrh, 
four  ounces  ;  (hake  when  ufed.  To  be  heated 
in  a  ladle,  and  the  abfcefs  wafhed  with  tow 
well  foaked  in  it.  Fill  with  tow,  moiftened  in 
the  mixture,  or  foaked  in  asgyptiacum,  and  oil 
of  turpentine  hot ;  and  cover  with  tow  foaked 
in  vinegar  and  whites  of  eggs  beat  together ; 
warm  woollen  over  all. 

Scalding  Mixtures.  When  all  meafures 
have  failed  to  bring  the  ulcer  to  good  condi- 
tion, from  its  coldnefs,  and  the  fuperflux  of 
matter,  fcalding  has  generally  been  reforted  to 
with  fuccel's ;  but  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be 

adopted 
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adopted  in  cafe  of  much  inflammation.  Corro- 
five  fublimate,  verdigreafe  in  fine  powder,  and 
Roman  vitriol  pounded,  two  drachms  each  ; 
green  copperas,  half  an  ounce  ;  aegyptiacum, 
two  ounces ;  oils  of  turpentine,  and  train,  or 
linfeed  oil,  eight  ounces  each  ?  reftified  fpirit, 
four  ounces;  mix  in  a  bottle  for  ufe.  Or. 
Verdigreafe,  half  an  ounce  ;  oil,  half  a  pint ; 
oil  of  turpentine,  four  ounces ;  of  vitriol,  two 
ounces.  Firft  cleanfe  the  abfcefs  with  fpunge 
and  vinegar,  then  pour  in  the  mixture  fcalding 
hot,  from  a  ladle  with  a  fpout ;  clofe  the  lips 
with  flitches,  and  cover  to  remain  feveral  days; 
if  then  the  matter  appear  thick  and  good,  no- 
thing farther  will  be  needed  than  fpirituous 
applications ;  if  otherwife,  the  operation  muil 
be  repeated.  In  a  confirmed  cafe  of  this  kind, 
what  would  be  the  event  of  covering  the  ab- 
fcefs with  a  Burgundy  pitch  plaifter,  making 
one  or  more  fetons,  and  turning  the  horfe 
upon  a  fait  marfii  ? 

To  Promote  the  Growth  of  Flesh. 
Dragon's  blood,  bole,  maflic,  oHbanum,  and 
round  birthw^ort,  half  an  ounce  each  ;  fucco- 
trine  aloes,  one  drachm  and  half;  make  an 
ointment  with  turpentine. 

Applications  IN  Gangrene.  After  the 
neceflary  fcarifications,  wafli  the  parts  with 
flrong  fait  and  water,  and  old  verjuice,  equal 
parts ;  or,  the  nitrous  acid ;  or,  camphorated 

brandy. 
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brandy.  Or.  Boil  the  following  in  one  gal- 
lon ftrong  vinegar,  to  two  quarts — alum,  one 
pound ;  copperas,  half  a  pound  ;  verdigreafe, 
fine  pow^der,  three  ounces.  Shake  as  you  ufe 
it :  if  not  fufficiently  ftrong,  add  to  each  quart, 
quickfilver,  one  ounce,  dillolved  in  two  ounces 
aquafortis.  Foment  and  poultice.  Drefs  with 
bafilicon  four  ounces ;  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
aegyptiacum,  two  ounces  each,  melted  together. 
Bracken  orders  fcarifications  to  difcharc^e  the 
ichor,  but  not  to  diiTe61  the  flefh,  as  Wallis  af- 
ferts  in  his  Difpenfary. 

Varicose  Ulcers,  or  thofe  among  the 
blood- veiTels,  muft  be  bathed  once  or  twice  a 
day  with  warm  fomentations  of  oak-bark, 
pomegranate  flowers,  red  rofe  buds,  alum,  and 
white  vitriol,  boiled  in  vinesrar. 

Fomentations,  Discutient  and  Re- 
pellent. Wormwood,  fouthernwood,  and 
camomile,  two  handfuls  each  ;  bay  and  juniper 
berries  bruifed,  one  ounce  each ;  crude  fal 
ammoniac  and  pot-afli,  two  ounces  each  ;  boil 
in  three  quarts  fpring  water  to  two  ;  to  every 
quart  when  ufed,  add  one  pint  fpirit  of  wine 
camphorated. 

Drawing  Applications.  Arfmart  and 
brooklime,  equal  quantities.  Jufl  cover  them 
with  dale  urine,  flop  clofe  fome  days.  Boil 
for  ufe,  and  apply  hot.  This  is  faid  to  be  par- 
ticularly efficacious  in  a  fudden  drain  of  the 
(houlder,  with  much  tenfion  and  inflammation, 

ar.d 
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and  may  be  applied  in  a  kind  of  boot,  wide  at 
top,  and  faflened  over  the  withers.  Cata- 
plasm FOR  SWELLINGS.  Black  foap, yeaft  and 
honey,  a  quarter  pound  each,  goofe  greafe,  q.  s. 
ginger,  fine  powder,  one  drachm. 

Blood.  Solleyfel  fpeaks  pretty  much  at 
large  of  the  prognoftics  to  be  drawn  from  the 
appearance,  colour,  and  confidence  of  the 
blood  in  horfes,  and  therein  feveral  of  our 
authors  have  copied  him ;  but  as  far  as  I  have 
obferved,  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  fal- 
lacious, and  in  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by 
the  experienced  Mr.  Clark  ;  who  obferves,  that 
the  blood  of  horfes  whiph  labour  hard,  gene- 
rally appears  of  a  darkifh,  or  deep  red,  and 
fometiraes  with  a  thick  yellow,  or  buflrcriift; 
and  that  the  blood  of  a  fick  horfe  will  often 
have  the  appearance  of  one  in  full  health,  and 
vice  verfa.  This  by  way  of  caution,  fince  the 
badnefs  of  the  blood  of  their  patients  is  fuch  a 
common  and  alarming  thing  with  our  Cyclo- 
pian  doftors. 

Fumigation  for  ftables,  after  any  infec- 
tious difeafe,  from  Dr.  C.  Smyth.  Immerfe  a 
tea-cup  into  a  pipkin  of  heated  fand,  put  into 
the  tea-cup  half  an  ounce  of  concentrated  vi- 
triolic acid,  gently  heated,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  pure  nitre  in  powder.  Stir  them  together 
with-  a  glafs  fpatula,  until  a  confiderable  degree 
of  vapour  arife. 

I  formerly  recommended  Capt.  Burdon's  re- 
cipe 
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cipe  to  preferve  Steel  from  ruft.  On  farther 
trial,  I  find  it  of  no  permanent  ufe.  Rotten 
ftone,  fcouring  paper,  dry  keeping,  and  elbow- 
greafe,  are  the  beR  known  fpecifics. 

Passage  of  Horses  by  Sea.  A  perfon 
who  took  a  ftaUion  over  to  America,  upon  deck, 
gives  cautions  againfl:  that  as  a  very  dangerous 
pra6lice.  Previoufly  to  (hipping  horfes,  their 
fhoes  (hould  be  taken  off,  and  their  toes  fhort- 
ened.  In  a  long  paffage  they  ought  frequent- 
ly to  have  mafhes ;  fometimes  with  brimftone 
and  cremor  tartar,  equal  quantities,  mixed  in 
them. 

Turning  off.  Much  mifchief,  and  even 
litigation,  has  arifen  lately  from  errors  in  this 
particular.  Be  it  remembered,  that  tall  or 
large  horfes  cannot  fubfift  upon  a  fhort  bite, 
for  the  plaineft  reafons ;  nor  is  poor  winter 
grafs  fufficiently  fubftantial  for  them.  In  thefe 
circumftances,  it  is  neceffary  that  fuch  horfes 
be  well  filled  twice  a  day  from  the  crib. 

Hay.  Salt  lire  wed  upon  the  mow,  when 
making,  about  a  pound  to  three  hundred  weight 
of  hay  (it  is  faid)  will  corre6l  the  damp,  pre- 
vent mould,  and  render  the  hay  more  nutritious 
and  relifhing. 

In  anointing  the  hides  of  cattle,  arm  the 
hand  with  a  bladder. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  HORNED  CATTLE,  AND 
THE  PROPER  TREATMENT  OF  COWS  AND 
CALVES. 


HOR.NED  and  other  cattle,  are  not  fubjeft 
to  that  variety  of  difeafes,  and  of  unto- 
ward accidents,  which  neceflarily  attends  the 
fuperior  luxury,  and  more  frequent,  and  feverer 
labours  of  the  horfe,  hence  probably  thofe 
have  not  fliared  the  equal  attention  of  our 
modern  veterinarians ;  but  fince  medicine  is 
medicine  flill,  to  whatever  creature  it  may  be 
difpenied,  whether  to  horfe  or  cow,  to  quadru- 
ped or  biped,  the  ineffable  burlefque  of  in- 
trvifting  the  prefcription  of  it  to  farriers  and 
cow-leaches,  will  no  doubt  foon  be  laughed  oft 
the  ftage. 

On  this  head,  had  I  room  to  fpare,  it  would 
not  be  in  my  power  to  do  more  than  fketch  a 
general  outline  of  pra6lice,  both  from  the  want 
of  extenlive  experience  of  my  own,  and  the 
total  defed  of  authorities  which  are  worthy  of 
dependance.  In  thofe  few  cafes  only  whicli 
have  occurred  in  my  own  praftice,  or  in  which 
I  can  borrow  to  advantage,  I  fhali  be  more 
particular. 

In 
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In  the  ancient  writers,  fcarcely  any  thing  is  to 
be  found,  applicable  to  modern  occafions,  or 
the  enlightened  praBice  of  modern  times-  the 
fame  m'ay  be  faid  of  the  books  of  our  modern 
cow-doaors  in  general,  (thofe  1^--"^ '^f  ^^ 
fea  copytfts  of  the  ancients)  whtch  exh  btt  an 
uncouth  and  barbarous  nomenclature  of  d.feafes 
a. vague  and   unintelligible  pathology,  with  a 
medicinal  catalogue,  and  method  of  treatmen  , 
perfeaiy  congenial.    Divers  Italian  phyhcians, 
both   of  the  laft   and   prefent   century,   have 
treated  on  the  difeafes  of  cattle,  but  from  what 
I  have  read  of  their  works,  I  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  alfert,  that  little  to  any  beneficial  pur- 
pofe   is  to  be  drawn  from  thofe  fources.     i  he 
various  writers  on  black  cattle  and  (Ireep,  have 
been  collated  by  Haller,  and  in  the  Gwurnd 
di  Literati  of  Italy.     Dr.  Hales'  Vegetable  Sta- 
tics may  be  confulted,  and  Dr.  Layard  before 
mentioned;  for  the  reft,  a  praaitioner  muft  be 
auidedbythe  analogy  which  holds  m  the  d.l- 
eafes  of  the  larger  animals,  and  his  own  dil- 
criminating  obfervalions.  ^     ,    .  .„    ,.  „ 

Much  the  fame  methods  of  adminiftration, 
whether  in  regard  to  medicine,  or  the  conimon 
operations,  are  in  ufc  amongft  other  cattle  as 
with  horfes ;  the  fame  viataici  medico,  mult  be 
.  naturally  common  to  both  ;  and  all  thofe  coarfe 
or  infignificant  vulgar  articles,  with  which 
row-drenches  are  ftuffed,  ought  to  be  totally 
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rejeded,  as  of  equivocal  ufe,  if  not  of  pro- 
bable bad  confequence.  The  dofes  for  neat 
cattle  feem  not  to  have  been  hitherto  properly 
afcertained  and  apportioned  ;  but  the  little  ex- 
perience I  have  had,  leads  me  to  fuppofe,  that 
they  require  a  lefs  quantity  of  medicine  in  a 
dofe,  than  horfes,  by  about  one  third  in  gene- 
ral. Why  balls  are  not  given  them  as  com- 
monly as  to  horfes,  I  am  ignorant. 

The  medical  aids  generally  required  for  cat- 
tle, are  of  the  relaxent  and  deobftruent  fpecies, 
with  the  occafional  demand  of  cordials  ;  ag- 
glutinants  have  little  place  here,  the  animals 
poffeiTmg  the  inherent  quality  of  being  fatted 
with  their  proper  food.  The  attempt  to 
reftore  animals  in  a  cachochymic  or  confump- 
tive  ftate,  by  the  help  of  medicine,  would  be 
mod  unpromifmg ;  and  the  firft  end  of  fuch, 
will  on  calculation  be  always  found  the  beft. 
When  unthrifty  animals  have  a  fine  filken  and 
gloffy  coat,  the  true  prognofcis  is,  that  their 
vifcera  are  unfound ;  and  I  have  generally  ob- 
ferved  the  liver  of  them  to  be  of  bad  colour 
and  confiftence,  and  the  lights  adhering  to  the 
pleura,  or  tegument  of  the  cheft ;  with  a  rough 
and  flaring  coat,  their  ill  habit  may  probably 
arife  from  internal  obftruclion  only,  which 
alterants  or  purgatives  may  quickly  remove. 

The    Sturdy,  or  Turning-evil.      See 
Staggers  in  Horfes. 

Foul 
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Foul  in  the  Foot,  arifes  from  want  of 
cleanlinefs.  Prevent  by  conllant  attention. 
For  cure,  cleanfe  with  bran  and  water  boiled, 
and  lather  of  black  foap.  Ufe  Bracken's  Fiflula- 
water  (Index.) 

Garget  in  the  Maw,  from  fwallowing 
crabs,  acorns,  &c.     See  the  fame  in  Horfes. 

Scouring  in  Cows.  This  is  common 
enough,  and  I  have  feen  it  continue  fo  long 
for  want  of  care,  that  the  difeafe  has  been  irre- 
coverable. Dr.  Downing's  prefcriptions  in 
this  cafe,  of  turpentine,  pomegranate  powder, 
pipe-clay,  oak-bark,  verjuice,  &c.  appear  to 
me  very  dangerous,  and  likely  to  lock  up  the 
offending  matter  in  the  inteftines.  This  diar- 
rh(za  arifes  from  various  caufes,  to  wit,  change 
of  diet,  the  folution  of  a  cold,  particularly  after 
calving,  or  in  travel  acrofs  the  country ;  laftly, 
it  may  be  a  fymptora  of  rot,  either  from  bad 
keep,  or  conftitutional ;  this  I  think  I  have 
fometimes  difcovered  by  the  hair  pulling  off, 
as  fiom  a  glandered  horfe.  Take  it  in  time, 
and  allow  comfortable  maflies  with  warm,  dry, 
and  generous  keep.  See  the  difeafe  in  Horfes. 
It  is  called  the  rot,  in  the  North. 

The  HoosE,  or  Chronic  Cough.  This 
in  cows  is  often  incurable.  It  ufually  proceeds 
from  cold  taken  in  calving,  and  cold  and  wet 
winter  lying.  For  palliation,  or  cure,  fee  bro- 
ken wind  in  Horfes. 

Loss 
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Loss  OF  THE  Cud,  or  Quid.  By  reading 
the  ftrange  accoant  of  this  indirpofition  in  the 
old  writers,  one  is  led  to  fuppofe  that  the 
beaft,  through  carelefTnefs,  drops  fomething 
from  its  mouth,  like  a  quid  of  tobacco,  and  lies 
down  to  mourn  the  lofs  of  it :  their  reme- 
dies were  equally  fatisfaftory.  You  are  dire6l- 
ed  to  take  yeaft,  clay,  pifs,  fait,  and  the  flaver 
of  another  beafi:,  with  which  a  new  quid,  or 
ball,  is  to  be  made  for  the  patient. 

The  real  caufe,  and  remedy  for  this  diforder, 
are  as  follow  \  Cattle  which  ruminate,  or  belch 
up  their  food  for  maftication,  are  provided  by 
nature  with  four  ftomachs ;  of  thefe  the  rumen, 
or  cud-bag,  which    receives  the  provender,  is 
conftrufted  with  certain  flefhy.  fibres,  or  con- 
trafting  mufcles,  which  by  drawing  and  purfing 
it  up,  enable  it  to  throw  into  the  gullet  and 
mouth,  the  crude  aliment  to  be  chewed  over 
again.     The    defe61    exifts    in   the    laxity  and 
weaknefs    of  thofe    contracting    mufcles,    and 
their  confequent  inability  to  expel  the  food  for 
the    purpofe   of  rumination.     This    weaknefs 
may  arile  from  various  caufes.     The  intention 
of  cure  is  to  brace  the  fibres  and  flrengthen 
the  fvRem.     Begin  with  warm  maflies  of  bran 
and    ground    oats.     Give    from    four    to    fix 
drachms,  according  to  the  fize  and  ftrength  of 
the  beaft,  of  the  fined  aloes  and  rhubarb,  equal 
quantities ;  fait  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  ;  ani- 

feeds 
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feeds  powdered,  one  ounce  ;  either  in  gruel,  or 
beer  warm.  Good  fweet  hay,  fmall  quantities 
at  a  time.  In  two  or  three  days,  bark  and 
gentian,  half  an  ounce  each  ;  ground  ginger  a 
tea-fpoon  full,  in  warm  ale,  moderately  fweet- 
ened,  twice  a  day,  to  be  continued  awhile  ;  or, 
occafionally  a  decoction  of  horehound,  camo« 
mile,  and  carduus,  fweetened  :  the  very  rough 
aftringents,  fuch  as  verjuice,  oil  of  vitriol, 
alum,  &c.  ufcd  by  cow-leaches  in  this  cafe,  are 
highly  improper,  and  fometimes  have  fatal 
effefts.  Clarke  relates  an  inftance  of  a  horfe 
being  killed  by  a  draught  of  vinegar. 

Red  Water,  or  Bloody  Urine,  or 
Foul  Water,  in  Cows.  Opium,  fixty  grains; 
with  or  without  as  much  rufl:  of  iron;  or 
thirty  grains  vitriol  of  iron  to  be  given  twice  a 
day,  in  a  ball  mixed  with  flour  and  water,  and 
diflblved  in  w^arm  ale :  corn  twice  a  day,  and 
cover  at  night,  if  cold  weather.  Zoonomia, 
Vol.  11.  p.  6g, 

Gorged  or  Hoven,  i.  e.  fwelled  with 
over-feeding,  either  with  green  or  dry  food. 
Bleed  from  three  pints  to  four,  and  drive 
about  moderately.  The  cafe  being  (light, 
either  of  the  following  drenches  may  fucceed, 
without  paunching.  Glauber  or  Epfom  falts, 
two  to  fix  ounces ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  (if  at 
hand)  one  ounce  ;  nitre,  one  ounce  ;  oil,  half 
a  pint ;  peppermint  w^ater,  or  gin,  a   quarter 

VOL.  II.  s  s  pint; 
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pint ;  ground  ginger,  q.  s.  in  three  pints  warm 

whey  or  gruel.     The  addition  of  two  drachms- 

fuccotrine  aloes  in  fine  powder,  will  render  this 

medicine  more  efFeftual.     Or.     Dr.  Whytt's 

medicine,  of  Edinburgh,  by  which  Jie  faved 

eighteen  hoven  cows  out  of  twenty.     Gin,  one 

pint,  in  the  fame  quantity  of  water.     When  the 

affair  appears  dangerous,  and  the  beaft  cannot 

{land,  lofe  no  time,  but  perform  the  fimple  and 

eafy  operation  of  paunching  ;  viz.  make  an  in- 

cifion  with  a  (harp   knife,  on  the  near  fide, 

about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  between  the 

rib  and  hip-bone,  three  inches  below  the  bones 

of  the  loin.     In  cafe  of  pregnancy  great  care 

mull  be  taken.     The  wound  may  afterwards  be 

healed  with  tar  and  fpirits,  or  Friar's  balfam.  A 

farrier,  in  SufTex,  lately  took  from  the  body  of 

a   cow   near  two   buOnels   of  indigefled    hay. 

Some  infert  a  tube  into  the  v/ound  to  condu6l 

forth  the  imprifoned  air;  and  ProfefTor  Munro 

of  Edinburgh,  invented  a  flexile  one,  to  be 

paffed  through  the  mouth  into  the  flomach  of 

either  oxen  or  (heep,  which  may   be  had  of 

Mac  Dougale,  Oxford-ftreet,  London.      This 

tube  may  be  left  in  the  flomach  of  the  animal 

any   length   cf  time,   being  no   hindrance   to 

breathing ;  or  any  medicine  may  be  inje61ed 

through  it.     It  is  held  a  fafer  method  than  in- 

cifion  by  Dr.  M. 

Epidemics  in  Cattle  ;  Pest,  Murrain, 

OR 
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OR  Plague.  See  Horfes.  Dr.  Layard,  our 
befl,  or  rather  only  author  on  this  fubjecl,  pub- 
iiflied  his  book  from  Rivingtons  1757.  The 
d-o61or  defines  the  diftemper  as  a  peftilential 
fever  fid  generis,  peculiar  to  animals  with 
horns,  but  uninfeftious  to  all  others.  Leonard 
Mafgal,  however,  relates  an  anecdote  in  his 
days,  of  an  infefted  hide,  carried  on  horfeback 
to  a  tanner,  which  killed  both  man  and  horfe, 
tanner  and  all :  althous^h  fuch  writers  are  little 
to  be  depended  upon,  one  would  fuppofe  this 
to  be  too  plain  a  cafe  to  be  miflaken. 

The  following  is  extrafted  from  Zoonomia, 
Vol.  II.  p.  249.     The  Pejlis  Vaccina,  or  difor- 
der  among  the  cows,  feems  to  have  been  a 
contagious  fever  with  great  arterial  debility,  as 
in  fome   of"   them,  in  the   latter  fta^-e  of   the 
difeafe,  an   emphyfima  could  often   be  felt   in 
fome  parts,  which  evinced  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  of  gangrene  beneath  the   fls.in.     In   the 
fenfitive,  inirritated  fevers  of  thefe  animals,  I 
fuppofe  about  fixty  grains  of  opium,  with  two 
ounces  of  extraft  of  oak-bark,  every  fix  hours, 
would  fupply  them  with  an  efficacious  medi- 
cine, to  which  might  be  added  thirty  grains 
vitriol  of  iron,  if  any  tendency  to  bloody  uiine. 
To  prevent  the  infection  from  fp reading,   an 
order  from  government,  forbidding  the  remo- 
val of  any  cattle  found  within  five  miles  of  the 
place  fuppofed  to  be  infeded  for  a  {q\v  days; 

s  s  2  until 
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until  the  afcertainraent  of  the  exlftence  of  the 
contagion  by  a  medical  committee :  That 
being  afcertained,  all  the  cattle  within  five 
miles  of  the  place  to  be  immediately  (laugh- 
tered,  and  confumed  within  the  circumfcribed 
diftri6l ;  the  hides  to  be  put  into  lime-w^ater 
before  proper  infpeclors. 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves.  My  fmall 
dairy,  for  fome  feven  or  eight  years,  varied 
occafionally  between  two  and  ten  cows  :  I 
{hall  prefent  the  reader  with  a  few  hints  on  the 
fubje6t ;  in  the  obftetric  part  particularly,  tak- 
ing: the  advice  of  Dr.  Downinsf. 

Swelled  Udder.  Some  cows  are  liable  to 
have  the  udder  exceedingly  fwelled  and  in- 
flamed, a  few  days  before  calving.  Milk  the 
cow  twice  a  day,  and  bathe  the  parts  tho- 
roughly with  camphorated  fpirits.  It  is  an 
error  to  fuppofe  milking  a  cow  before  calving 
is  injurious. 

Chafing.  Co\v\s  which  are  cat-hammed 
and  go  clofe  behind,  are  apt  to  chafe  the  udder 
and  thighs :  I  have  had  them  raw,  and  even 
ulcerated  in  thofe  parts,  emitting  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  flench.  Wafh  twice  a  day  with 
warm  foap  fuds,  and  bathe  with  aqua  vegeta 
and  camphorated  fpirits  mixed  :  or,  for  want  of 
thofe,  brandy  alone. 

Chapped  Teats.     Were  the  confumers  of 
milk  to  witnefs  the  filth  which  is  mixed  with  it, 

in 
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in  this  cafe,  they  would  think  lefs  of  the  trouble 
of  prevention.  Inflead  of  fuppling  the  teat 
with  warm  milk  as  ufual,  which  moft  probably 
goes,  filth  and  all  into  the  pail,  order  a  bowl 
of  warm  water  for  the  purpofe.  After  milking, 
ufe  the  mixture  ordered  for  chafing.  Avoid 
all  greafy  applications  if  poiTible ;  if  not,  ufe 
elder  ointment,  or  goofe-greafe,  with  a  little 
cerufe  mixed.  In  feven  or  eight  days,  the  teats 
will  be  whole,  and  cteanlinefs  may  preferve 
them  fo. 

Cows  are  much  more  liable  to  danc^er  in 
parturition,  than  other  brute  animals,  and  their 
bodies  at  that  time  are  exceedingly  acceffible 
to  the  impreffion  of  cold  air.  Warm  fhelter,  if 
the  weather  be  cold  or  wet.  Comfortable 
mafhes,  with  gruel,  and  a  quart  of  warm  ale.  If 
cold  be  already  taken,  mix  the  fizeof  a  pigeon's 
egg  of  cordial  ball,  in  the  gruel ;  if  that  be  not 
at  hand,  anifeed,  half  an  ounce,  in  powder  ; 
two  tea  fpoons  of  powdered  ginger ;  treacle, 
and  the  decoftion  of  a  handful  of  juniper  ber- 
ries.    Keep  the  cow  within  till  well. 

Watch,  and  put  the  afterburden,  or  cleaning, 
out  of  the  cow's  reach,  as  their  devouring  it  is 
fometimes  attended  with  nearly  as  bad  effe6ls 
as  its  retention:  this  laft,  I  have  fometimes 
feen  attended  with  fatal  effe61s  ;  and  upon  dif- 
fe6lion,  the  part  remaining,  has  been  found  in 
a  putrid  flate.     The  beaft  more  ufually  lingers 

a  great 
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a  great  number  of  months.  Symptoms,  flaring 
of  tlie  hair,  faihn::^  awav  of  the  ilefh,  inter- 
mittent  puKe,  ihuddering,  coldnefs  of  the  ears, 
fetid  breath,  knots  in  the  mouth,  general  lan- 
guor and  debility.  The  old  leaches  called  this 
'•'  wethering."  I  have  treated  this  malady  fuc- 
cefsfully  as  follows  :  Warm  lodging.  Gentle 
currying  and  brufhing,  twice  a  day,  permitting 
the  cow  to  walk  about  in  the  day  rime,  if  fine. 
Good  hay,  mafhes,  cordial,  &c.  as  before.  In 
the  morning  fading,  the  following  mixture,  in 
three  pints  ftrong  deco6lion  of  pennyroyal, 
gruel,  or  ale  :  Elixir  Proprietatis,  compound 
tinfture  of  caftor,  and  Spiritus  Volatilis  Aro- 
maticus,  of  each  a  table  fpoonful  or  more, 
three  fucceflive  morningrs.  Should  the  beafi: 
be  coflive,  a  fingle  drachm  or  two  of  the  fineft 
aloes,  in  powder,  may  be  added  to  one  of  the 
drinks.  The  alternate  ufe  of  aloetics  and 
cleanfers  of  the  womb,  with  cordials  and  tonics. 
Repeat  occafionally,  if  needful.  The  cow  to  be 
fucked  dry,  not  milked. 

For  a  violent,  puerperal  fever,  called  by 
Downing,  dropping  after  calving,  he  advifes 
the  following  medicine,  in  a  decoftion  of  fever- 
few, balm,  and  camomile,  to  be  repeated  every 
twelve  hours  :  Nitre  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 
rub  it  in  a  mortar,  with  a  tea  fpoonful  of  oil 
of  vitriol  ;  then  add  valerian,  one  ounce  and 
half;   fnake-root,  one  ounce;   treacle,  half  a 

pound. 
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pound.  A  pint  of  the  decoftion  of  the  herbs, 
fweetened  every  two  hours.  Keep  the  cow 
warm  with  proper  covering.  Back-rake,  if 
needful.  ,  Place  her  with  the  fore-parts  elevated. 
Thick  gruel  or  milk-pottage.  Conftant  atten- 
dance night  and  day. 

Inward  bruises,  from  extracting 
THE  Calf.  Spermaceti,  and  IriOi  (late,  two 
ounces  each ;  Gaftile  foap,  and  diapente,  one 
ounce  each ;  in  a  quart  of  warm  ale,  daily. 
Or,  the  fame  made  into  balls  with  Venice  tur- 
pentine.    Warm  water  and  maflies. 

Want  of  Milk.  The  drink  and  treat- 
ment recommended  in  colds.  Or,  fennel,  ani- 
feeds,  and  grains  of  paradife,  two  or  three 
ounces,  in  warm  ale,  fweetened  with  Spanifi* 
juice  ;  repeat. 

Veterinary  Obstetrics.  Thedifciples 
of  Mauriceau,  Bracken,  Smellie,  and  Denman, 
need  not  be  at  a  lofs  here  to  dire6l  the  opera- 
tions of  the  leach  or  hind ;  analogy  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  guide.  Cows,  particularly  the  Northern 
fliort-horned  fpecies,  often  need  the  aififtance 
of  the  accoucheur.  The  natural  prelentation 
of  the  calf,  is  with  its  head  and  fore-feet,  the 
nofe  between  the  feet,  and  the  back  upwards. 
Downing  enumerates  feven  preternatural  por- 
tions :  namely,  ift.  Reverfe  prefentation,  or 
tail  firft.  2d.  Fore-feet,  no  head  appearing. 
3d.    Sidewife,  belly    upwards,   head  reverfed 

over 
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over  one  flioulder,  legs  appearing.  4th.  Fore- 
feet, v/ith  head  under  the  briflcet.  5th.  Head 
alone,  or  one  fore-leg  only,  with  it.  6th.  Head 
and  one  leg,  or  head  alone,  yth.  Calf  lying 
on  its  back,  its  four  legs  folded  nearly  toge- 
ther, and  clofe  up  to  the  cow's  back,  the  head 
appearing,  or  doubled  back,  even  with  the 
ribs,  on  one  fide  or  other ;  one  hind-leg,  per- 
haps, prefenting. 

General  Rules.  Timely  affiftance,  before 
the  cow  is  exhaufted.  Extra6lion  never  to  be 
attempted  in  an  improper  pofition.  Supple 
the  hand  and  arm  with  warm  water  and  frefti 
lard.  Examination  beft  made,  the  cow  (land- 
ing, and  in  the  interval  of  pains.  In  pulling  at 
the  feet,  inclofe  the  claws  in  the  hand,  that  the 
horn  may  not  bruife  the  cow.  Navel  firing 
burfling,  and  the  ufual  flux  of  blood,  of  no 
confequence.  Inftruments  to  be  ufed  only  in 
the  laif  refort,  and  by  experienced  and  fleady 
perfons  only.  The  proper  hook  is  of  hard 
iron,  four  inches  long,  with  a  loop  for  the 
cord  at  the   (Iraight  end. 

In  a  Natural  Position,  if  the  cow  fliould 
want  help,  the  pofition  of  the  calf  may  be  af- 
certained  after  the  waters  have  been  feen.  A 
cord  ought  to  be  in  readinefs,  to  attach  to 
the  fore-legs  of  the  calf,  in  order  to  affifl  each 
natural  exertion.  The  head  to  be  kept  clear 
of  cbftrudion. 

Preternatural 
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Preternatural    Position,    No.    i,    as 
above.     No  attempt  to  turn  tlie  calf  (this  por- 
tion being  favourable  for  extraftion)  but  ufe 
expedition,  for  fear  it  be  fuffocated.     Prefs  the 
haunches  back  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  take 
hold  of  the  bend  of  the  hock  of  one  leg,  pull 
at  it,  and  reach  the  foot ;  both  feet  may  thus 
be  brought  forth. — No  2.  Reduce  the  head  to 
its    proper    fituation,    between    the   fore-legs, 
either  by  hold  of  the  nofe,  or  jaw-bone.     A 
long  arm  is  needful,  which  mufl  be  kept  to  the 
full  extent  in  the  body,  that  inftant  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  every  throe,  the  fingers  being 
properly  fixed. — No.  3.  Gently  move  the  calf 
back,  and  bring  the  head  forth  to  the  legs. — 
No.  4.  Pufli  the  calf  back  to  find  the  head ; 
pull  at  the  nofe :  this  requires  addrefs,  but  it  is 
ufelefs  to  employ  force,  until  the  head  be  in  its 
proper  place. — No.  5,  and  6.     Pufh  the  calf 
back  againfl  the  flioulders  and  briflvct ;  the  feet 
will  be  found  folded  under  the  belly,  bring  the 
feet  forward,  one  at  a  time,  the  hand  being 
gently  placed  on  the  bend  of  the  knee.    Should 
the  head  be  too  much  fwelled  and  bruifed,  to 
be  returned,  it  mufh  be  fl<.inned  and  amputated. 
Difleft  in  a  ftraight  line,  from  the  poll  to  the 
nofe,  force  the  fldn  back  over  the  firft  joint  of 
the  neck,  divide  the  head  from  the  body,  pufli- 
insc  the  latter  back  to  obtain  hold  of  the  knees. 
The   loofe  fldn   muft  be   previoufly  wrapped 

over 
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over  the  ragged  bone,  and  an  affiftant  {hould 
have  faft  hold,  in  order  to  guide  it  clear 
of  the  haunch-bones  of  the  cow ;  fhould  it 
hitch  there,  put  back  inftantly — No.  7.  If  one 
hind-leg  appear,  put  it  back  :  the  calf  cannot 
be  brought  forth  with  a  hinder  and  fore-leg 
together,  and  the  difference  between  the  knee 
and  hock,  will  be  immediately  difcovered. 
The  head  being  doubled  back,  mufl;  of  courfe 
be  reduced  to  its  proper  place.  The  cow 
being  ftrong  and  quiet,  the  bufmefs  may  be 
effetted  with  care  and  patience ;  but  (hould 
the  hook  be  pofitively  necefl'ary,  hold  mud  be 
taken,  either  in  the  fockets  of  the  eyes,  cavity 
of  the  ears,  or  in  the  jaw.  Keep  fieady  until 
fair  hold  be  taken.  The  cafe  of  Dropsy  in 
the  calf,  will  be  fufRciently  apparent  by  its 
preternatural  fize;  ufe  the  knife  carefully, 
fliould  that  be  neceflary,  to  pierce  the  belly  of 
the  calf.  For  thefe  rules,  I  repeat,  I  am 
obliged  to  Mr.  Downing,  to  whofe  profeflional 
abilities,  I  think  they  do  great  credit.  His 
book  is  fold  by  Longman,  London. 

Suckling.  The  common  error  of  the 
nurfery  univerfally  prevails  in  the  calf-pen, 
Calves  are  either  allowed  too  much  milk,  or 
their  ftomachs  are  overcharged  with  too  great 
a  quantity  at  a  time  ;  hence  their  digeftive 
faculty  is  overpowered,  thrift  is  impeded,  and 
a  ftate  of  difeafe  induced,   the  mod  common 

fymptoms 
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fymptoms  of  which  are,  alternate  purging  and 
coflivenefs.     Perhaps   twice  a  day  is  too  fei- 
dom,  and  it  would  probably   pay   the    extra 
trouble,  to  fuckle  three  times.     The  calf  kept 
fo  many  hours  from  the  teat,  often,  in  winter- 
time, fixteen,  greedily   fwailow^s   an   immenfe 
quantity  of  milk,  finks  down  to  fleep,  wakes 
with  the  difagreeable  confequences  of  an  over- 
loaded  ftomach,    belching  up  a  fcalding  acid 
liquor,  and  remains  reftlefs  and  bleating  for  a 
frefh  fupply,  and   a  repetition   of  the   error. 
Many  people  milk  the  cow  firft,  which  is  bad 
pra6lice,  the  lafl  milk  being  the  richeft,  and 
not  fo  proper  for  the  calf.     We  have  here  the 
reafons  for  the  frequent  fournefs  of  veal,  and 
for  its  producing  curds  and  w^hey,  inftead  of 
rich  and  whol^fome  gravy. 

CosTivENESS  IN  Calves.  Take  the  chalk 
from  them.  Give  half  an  ounce,  to  an  ounce 
of  magnefia,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  anifeeds 
powdered,  in  a  pint  of  warm  gruel,  the  pow^- 
ders  being  well  mixed  in  it.  This  may  be 
given  occafionally,  obftruftion  being  a  great 
enemy  to  thrift.  Or.  Rhubarb  and  magnefia 
may  be  given,  equal  quantities.  I  have  repeat- 
edly feen  the  good  effefts  of  this  pra6tice. 

Purging  Calf.  I  mull:  diff'^r  totally  from 
Dr.  Downing  in  this  cafe,  for  reafons  already 
afiigned.  He  advifes  for  a  dofe,  chalk,  pome- 
granate, bole,  and  alum,  to  the  amount  of  four 

or 
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or  five  ounces.  I  have  no  idea  that  articles 
of  that  clafs,  can  do  any  thing  but  mifchief 
to  a  fucking  animal.  I  would  recommend 
rhubarb,  and  a  table  fpoonful  or  two  of  pep- 
permint water,  in  warm  ale.  Afterwards,  if 
neceffary,  two  drachms  of  diafcordium,  in  ale, 
for  two  or  three  days.  Rice  gruel.  This  faihng 
to  have  an  immediate  good  effeft,  the  butcher's 
knife  is  the  moft  profitable  remedy. 
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INDEX, 


Animals,  baiting  of,  page  10. 

Assassinations  at  Genoa  and  Na- 
ples, 32. 

Agriculture,  Board  of,  223. 

Alterpieces,  of  various  writers, 
232. 

Anatomy,  247. 

Alterants,  264,     Forms,  307. 

Anticor,  39.j. 

Appetite  loft,  418.  Craving,  420. 

Auftin,  Dr.  462. 

Applications,  drawing,  617. 

Bull-baiting,  its  origin,  10. 
Eeckford  on  hunting,  IS, 
Blackguards,  English,  their  na- 
tural humanity,  31. 
Bel,  Saint,    63."' 260.  3")0,   475. 

521.  525.  530.  563.  587. 
Bracken,    77.    247.    459.    493. 

566.  614.  617. 
Brisson  of  the  French  National 

Institute,  566. 
Buffon,  78. 

Balls,  Cordial,  105.  294. 
■  Strengthening,  445. 

Blemishes  described,  145. 
Blaine,  285.  325.359.  364.  426. 

447.  454.  466,  478.  517.  573. 

608. 
Bleeding.  258.  263.  300  to  306. 

376.       Appearances     of    the 

Blood,  618. 
Bartlet,  230.  264.  324.  371. 
Beddoes,  Dr.  309  to  314. 
Blind  lady,  anecdote  of,  322. 
Beer,  chalybeate,  358.  451. 
Bladder,  diseases,  459. 
Beer,  London,  462. 
Burltenness  or  rupture,  482. 
Bites,  venomous,  4SS. 
Bewitching,  508. 
Bones,  distortions  of  545.  586  to 

592. 
Bayiiton,  Mr.  Surgeon,  603. 
Bruises,  610. 
Brown  John,  312. 

Cock-fighting,   with    anecdote, 

12. 
Clark  on   the  feet,  &c.  63.  77. 

246.  297. 
Carrots,   71.  79.     Culture  of  a 

crop  of,  with  charges,  80. 


Colts,  89. 

Cows,  stocking  of  for  sale,  156.' 
Pest  in  cows,  626.  Infected 
hide,  ibid.  Milch  cows  and 
calves,  628  to  631.  Suckling, 
and  remedies  lor  calves,  63i 
to  636. 
Club,  the  Jockey,  214. 

Coyle,  Dr.  his  paraphrase.  216. 

College  Veterinary,  ^.-23  to  229. 
232.  Vulgar  prejudice  against 
it,  234. 

Cattle,  draught,  121. 
Cattle,  horned,  620.     Cud  lost, 
624. 

Coleman,  Profeffor,  363.  522. 
541.  612. 

Cline,  Mr.  609. 

Charles  I.  anecdote  of,  247. 

Catarrh,  308.  Various  ways  of 
catching  cold,  to  323.  Cure, 
327.  Epidemic  336.  Various 
forms  in  colds,  338. 

Chantilly  Stables,  321. 

Consumption,  402. 

Costiveness,  273. 

Crawford,  Dr.  446. 

Corday,  Charlotte,  470. 

Colic,  469.  Mas^al's  easy  cure, 
and  the  radical  one  of  Citizen 
Marat. 

Canker  in  foot,  532. 

Coronet,  hurts  on,  548. 

Corns,  549. 

Coffin,  strains  in,  586. 

Chafing  with  collar,  &c.  611. 

Darwin,   Dr.  52.262.  298.315. 

328.357.  363.  380.  391.  393. 

461.  495.  503.  517.  526.  568. 

572.  627. 
Diet,    Horse's,     with    disputes 

thereon,  63  to  90. 
Drugs,  cautions  concerning,  253. 

257. 
Dundonald,  Lord,  79. 
Dealers  in   Horses,  remarks  oh, 

154.     Their  classes,  158. 
Cattle-dodors,  218.     A;iecdote 

of  a  Dacian,  221,  and  238. 
Downing,  cattle-doAor,  240  to 

243.  628.  631.  634.   635. 
Diuretics,  266.  280.  5':8. 
Dnnk  to  sweeten  the  blood,  443. 
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Drink  and  ball,  anodyne,  477. 
Diabetes,  or  staling  too  much, 

Dislocations,  591. 
Dropsy, 

Equality,  3. 

Exercise,  99.  Of  the  hunter, 
102.  And  feeding,  105.  Rough 
hunters,  107.  Old  English 
hunter,  I7-1-. 

Embrocation,  strengthening,  120, 
V'arious,  596. 

Eclipse,  anecdote  of,  194,  365. 

Epilepsy,  410.  Crib-biting,  419. 

Economists,  stable,  438. 

Eves,  diseases  of,  493.  The  au- 
thor's case.  495.  CoUyrium 
tor  the  human  eye,  496.  For 
Horses,  498.  Case  of  brown 
mare,  499.     Liniments,  503. 

Faro,  game  of,  26. 

Furniture,  horse,  67. 

Figging  and  Firing,  155.  Its  re- 
medy, 157. 

Frampton,  old,  213. 

Frog  bruised,  233.  592. 

Fomentation,  emollient  and  dis- 
cutient,  &c.  119.297.597.617. 

Fa  Fosse,  346.  599. 

Foster's  farriery,  362. 

Fever,  369.  Contagious,  380. 
Epidemic,  381.  In  horned 
cattle,  626.  Various  prescrip- 
tions, 383. 

Farcy,  440. 

P'oxall,  farrier,  Moorfields,  443. 

Fundament,  falling  of.  484. 

Founder-foot,  559.     See  587. 

Firing,  583. 

Fractured  bones,  591. 

Fistula,  613. 

Flesh,    in   wounds,  to   promote 
the  growth  of,  616. 

Fumigation  in  contagion,  618. 

P'oul  of  the  foot  in  cows,  623. 

Games  of  chance,  24.     Advice 

on,  196. 
Groom  and  horsekeeper,  duties 

of,  49. 
Glaiidered  iiorses,  143. 
Good,    good-for-nothing  horse, 

anecdote  of,  166. 
Gibson,    247.    266.    284.     290. 

371.  3S9.  413.  447.  456.  495. 

612.  544. 


Gout  curable,  and  how,  261, 
Glysters,  287  to  293.  456. 
Glanders,  344.     Infallible  cure 

ior,  356. 
Gall,  its  virtues,  402. 
Grease,  Molten,  425. 
Gaspari,  Dr.  453. 
Generation,  equivocal,  452. 
Goulard's    Extract,    abuse    of 

494.  582. 
Gonorrhea,  or  Gleet,  485. 
Grease,  525. 
Gravelling,  550. 
Grogginess,  559. 
Gelding,    with    thic    humbug  in 

that  niatter,  &c.  607. 
Gorged  or  hoven  cows,  625. 

Home,  Everard,  576. 

Hunting,  13. 

Hoofs,   remedies   for,   65.    548. 

Loss  of,  564. 
Horse,  examination  of,  in  order 
to  purchase,  J 48.     Market  at 
Smithheld,  161.     Anoldjaco- 
bite    horse,   account  of,  171. 
The    thorough -bred    courser, 
176.     Arab,    ISO.   183.     Barb, 
]S1.    Marks  of  original  genus, 
184.     Blood,   and  its  charac- 
teristics, 185.   Slow  horses  the 
speediest,    where    arithmeti- 
cally   proved,    189.      Racers, 
proper  choice  of,    197.     Vi- 
cious, 199.      Favourite  blood, 
200,     Qualities,  207.     Intes- 
tines, length  of,  247,     Coach, 
271.     Strayed  or  stolen,  1 16. 
Hay,  619. 
Hampden,  Lord,  his  verses  on  a 

race  over  Newmarket,  215. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  314. 
Harvey,     William,     anatomist, 

247.' 
Heart,  palpitation  of,  379. 
Head  ache,  405. 
Hide-bound,  433. 
Flealth,  Society  of,  at  Paris,  445- 
Heels,  narrow,  5d8. 
Hip,  546. 

Hock,  strains  in,  590. 
Hunter,  John,  57S. 


Jockies,  closet,  174. 

Jennings,  Mr.  anecdote  of,  200. 

John  the  dipper,  and  his  religious 

cold  bath,  anecdote  of,  322. 
Infusion,  tobacco,  118.  439.  534. 
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Pectoral,  331.  Antiseptic,  387. 
Stomachic,  425. 
.Isclnirv,  or  suppression  of  urine, 
'     467." 

Jau- set,  333.3.04.  413.  48.9. 
Intlammatioii,  theory  of,  599. 

Kidneys,  diseases  of,  45?. 
Knee-broken,  535.   Guard,  536. 

Lawson,  Mr.  84.  His  cattle- 
fodder,  87. 

Leaping,  to  teach,  104. 

Liniment  soap,  119. 

Legs,  swelled,  bath  for,  ibid. 
Emollient  and  discutient,  ibid. 
Diseases  of,  525. 

Layard,  Dr.  372.  621. 

Liniments  in  cramp,  414. 

Lethargy,  41 G, 

Layton,  an  eminent  farrier  at 
Walham-green,  500. 

Lampas,  513. 

Loins  or  couplings,  strains  in, 
5S8. 

Macliine  for  unruly  horses,  98.  . 

Marshal,  Mr.  I10.'l72. 

Monopoly,  practical  effects  of 
tlie  vulgar  notions  concerning 
it,   127. 

Medicine,  veterinary,  217.  Ho- 
nourable, 222.  243. 

Medicines,  ready  made,  con- 
cerning, 252,  Quack, ^'53. 

Malt  mash,  295. 

Mead.  Dr.  385.  490. 

Mange,  437. 

Madness,  canine,  4S9. 

jNlouth,  diseases  of,  513. 

Mallenders  and  sallenders,  535. 

Mortification,  or  gangrene,  603. 
GIG. 

Munro,  Professor,  62G, 

Nightmare,  4  17. 

,Neck,  swelled,  from  bleeding. 

;  610. 

Opodeldoc,  597. 

Osmcr,  95.  372.  3S7.  h6G.  588. 

Ointments,  118.  119.  530. 

O.xen,  draught,  farther  consi- 
dered, 12""l.  Their  timidity, 
instance  of,  12S. 

Obstetrics,  veterinary,  631  to 
634. 

Ontyd,  Dr.  579. 


Plato,  anecdote  of,  4. 
Pugilism,  or  boxing',  29. 
Purchase  and  sale,  140; 
Pigs,  which  superior,  142. 
Pedigree  of  horses,  defined,  17S. 
Purgatives    indispensable,     193. 

261.  267,  273  to  2S1.     Forms. 

&c.  to  2S5. 

Purgation,  258.  264.  Super,  288. 

Case  of  a  mare,  282,  512. 
Powder,  sneezing,  329.    Licha- 

rotic,  ^3S. 
Pleurisy,  3S9. 
Pvm,  his  disease,  other  instances 

"of,  395. 
Palsy,  416. 
Plica  Polonica,  449. 
Pricking  and  stubbing,  552. 
Pasterns,  strained,  586. 
Poultices,  various.  597,  603. 
Poll-evil,  613.      Cleansing  nilx- 

tnre,  &:c.  615. 

Queensberry,  Duke  of,  and  Dick 

Hutton,  anecdote  of,  211. 
Qnittor  and  false-quarter,  354, 

Regraters-anti,     and     J^plann 

witches,  124. 
Repositories,    159.       Guide   (o 

them,  167.      Best  markets  for 

brood  mares,  168. 
Ruini,  246. 
Rowciling,  295. 
Russians,  a  dangerous  indulgence 

amongst,  32  i. 
Rheumatism  341.  344. 
Reins  or  loins,  diseases  of,  7  J. 
Ringbone, 543. 
Rigby,  60 J. 

Rush",  the  late  Mr,  521. 
Rush,  Dr.  579. 

Sports,  book  of,  7. 

Sharp,  his  letters  on  Italy,  31. 

Stable,  (Economy  of,  3^.     Im- 

j)rovement  proposed,  42.  Plan. 

.46.     Dressing  tlie  horse,  54! 

Legs  and  feet,  care  of,  58  to 

67.     Discipline,  101. 

SoIleysel,65,  259.  419. 

Stud,  the  breeding,  some  re- 
marks on,  91. 

Stallions,  94.  Training  them, 
199.  486. 

Soiling,   and    turning  to  grass, 
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lOS.    Winter's  run,  113.  Cau- 
tion, 596.  619. 
Shins  of  racers,  pains  in,  12). 
Servants,  their  prejudices,   ]37. 

163.     Factotum,"  197. 
Soundness  defined,  l43.  Trialof, 

and  finesse  fn  that  head,  147. 
Sheets   damp,  336. 
Shoeing  of  common  smiths,  me- 
thods to  improve,  231. 
Snape, 247.  34j, 
Stubbs.  anecdote  of,  248.     • 
Salts,    strongly    recommended, 

2G9.271.2S2. 
Setons,  29S. 
Snape,  Edward,  farrier toGeorge 

111.346.  331. 
Strangles,  3i)5. 
Smith,  Dr.  E.  402. 
Staggers,  403      ^necdote,  406. 

Stag  evil,  413. 
Scouring,  421.    In  cows,  85.  623. 
Surfeit,  433. 
Steel,  metiiod  of  giving  it,  457. 

To  jjreserve  from  rust,  619. 
Swallowing  leaches,   dung,  &c. 

491. 
Sense,  common,  506. 
Spavins,    bog,    540.       Spavins, 

splents,  &c.  543. 
Spider,    the  trotter,  his  death, 

546. 
Stringhalt.  547. 
Sandcrack,  549. 
Sinews,  relaxed   or  contracted, 

565.     Case  of  the  author,  58  1. 

Mixture,   ibid.      Mixture  for 

horses,  120.  Contractions,  585. 
Shoulders  strained,. 587. 
Stifle,  5S9. 
Shoe,  patten,  with  cautions,  577. 

595. 
Styptics  to  stop  blood,  607. 
Sitfast,  61'!. 

Sra-\  th.  Dr.  Carmichael,  618. 
Sea,  passage  of  horses,  619. 

Turf,  22.  172.  175.  Trials  of 
speed  and  continuance,  186. 
Performances,  187.  Training, 
191.  Sweating,  192.  Books 
relative  to,  195.  Purging  sys- 
tem, 2U1,  21)4.     Exercise,202 


to2D6.  Private  matching, 210. 

Stratagems,  212. 
Tri m mi n g  horses,  51, 
Thrushes,  runninsj;,  66.  120.  552. 
Taplin,  Mr;  148.'229.  244.  250. 

252.  276  291.294.  396. 
Taylor,  Chevalier,  353.  493. 
Tee'h,   Tooth-powder,  Asiatic, 
_517. 
'I'endoos,  the  dispute  concerning 

their  elasticity,  567.  Ruptured, 

59',». 
Tumours,  598. 

Vegetius,  40.  359. 

Veterinarian  and  jockey,  250. 

Vives,  396.  400. 

Urine,  bloody,  464.  In  cows, 
&c.  625. 

Ulcers,  599.  602. 

Unguents,  or  ointments,  various, 
605.  For  Ulcers,  614.  Cau- 
tion, 619. 

Vinegar,  horse  killed  by  it,  625. 

Udder  swelled.  Chafing,  teats 
chapped,  628. 

Wallis,  617. 

Warranty,    the   nature  of,    142. 

Quiet,"  1 15. 
Worthy  old  farmer,  his  saying, 

171. 
Wind,  broken  361.  Roarer,  ibid. 

326. 
Warblesy436. 
Wood,  232.  437. 
Water,  sublimate,  439.    Drying, 

530.     Phagedenic,  for  the  foul 

in  cows  feet,  &c.  615. 
Westley,  John,  451. 
Worms,  452. 
Walker,  Dr.  Sayer,  469- 
Warts,  533.     . 
Windgalls,  536.     Experimental 

case,  537,  541. 
Woodthorp,  Surgeon,  539, 
Wounds,  598. 
Wens,  598. 
Whytt,  Dr.  626. 

Yellows,  400. 
Yard,  fall  of,  485. 
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